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THE PRIZE 
IS COMMUNITY 
UNDERSTANDING 





Public housing residents enrich a 
city’ diversity. . . neighbors join to 
rebuild after a severe storm. ..a 
community unites to shepherd an 
ailing baby. 

At Gannett newspapers, sensitive 
community reporting in 1983 helped 
bring their readers closer together. 

The Rockford, IIl., Register-Star 
reported on the lives of public hous- 
ing residents. For its performance 
throughout the year, the Register- 
Star won the Northern Illinois 
Newspaper Association's “best 


p fy 
oad || 


newspaper” award. 

The Marin County, Calif., Indepen- 
dent Journal reinforced community 
efforts to recover from a severe 
storm that drove wealthy and needy 
alike from their homes. For overall 
performance, the California 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
named the Independent Journal the 
state best newspaper for its size. 

The Muskogee, Okla., Daily 
Phoenix shared the story of Wesley, 
a 3-month-old baby who survived 
open-heart surgery against all odds. 
For its consistent excellence, the 
Oklahoma Press Association named 
the Daily Phoenix the state's best. 

The Sturgis, Mich., Journal, 
surveyed all aspects of life in the 
Michigan-Indiana border area it 


serves, leading to a better understand- 


ing of the communities’ similarities 
and differences. For this and other 
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initiatives, the Michigan Associated 
Press named the Sturgis Journal the 
states best small daily. 

Gannett journalists earned their 
share of national awards in 1983— 
including a Pulitzer Prize for the 
Jackson, Miss., newspapers. But, for 
all the communities served by 
Gannett, from Boise to Binghamton, 
Camden to Cincinnati, Springfield 
to Shreveport, the best prize was a 
local newspaper in touch with its 
community, in tune with residents 
and readers. 


A WORLD OF DIFFERENT VOICES 
WHERE FREEDOM SPEAKS 





San Antonio Light growth outpaces 
Texas top ten metro newspapers 


Among the top 10 metropolitan daily 
newspapers in Texas, The San Antonio 
Light is No. 1 in growth rate, outgaining the 
others in percentage of total daily circula- 
tion increase from September, 1982 to 
September, 1983. 

Growth rate figures appear in the ac- 
companying chart. 

The Light’s increase in total daily circula- 
tion was 14,511 which extends its lead 
over the daily Express to 44,645 and over 
the daily News to 56,448. 

Of the 14,511 increase, all but 977 
copies are within the area the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations defines as the City Zone, 


which encompasses most of Bexar Coun- 
ty. The City Zone is the primary market 
area for any newspaper’s advertisers. 

Within the City Zone, The Light has 
established a lead over the Express-News 
on Saturdays of 548 and on Sundays of 
949, as well as increasing its daily lead 
over the twc individual papers. 

These circulation increases have been 
calculated by The Light Research Depart- 
ment from figures just released by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations in its FasFax report 
for the six-month period ending Sept. 30, 
1983, in comparison to figures for the 
same period of 1982. 





SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 


HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


FORT WORTH 
STAR-TELEGRAM 


(morning edition) 


SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 


HOUSTON POST 


SAN ANTONIO NEWS 


AUSTIN 
AMERICAN-STATESMAN 
DALLAS MORNING NEWS 


FORT WORTH 
STAR-TELEGRAM 


(evening edition) 
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The Light switch is on! 


San Antonio Light 


THE LARGEST AND BEST DAILY NEWSPAPER IN SOUTH TEXAS 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE, INC. 





| ome are over 1,700 newspapers in the 
United States, and a smart ad agency 
media planner is expected to be familiar 
with them all. So how can you talk about 
your newspaper to someone on the other 
side of the country who is inundated with 
Ledgers, Times, Sentinels, and Heralds? 
Place an ad in ADWEEK'’s annual 
Newspaper Report. You'll reach 75,000 ad 
agency readers while they are doing their 
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homework and thinking newspapers. 

This year our Newspaper Report will be 
published on its own, separate from the 
weekly ADWEEK issue, and mailed 
separately to ADWEEK subscribers. A 
publication devoted entirely to your 
industry, about your business. This report 
will be the year’s single most informative 
industry overview from an advertising 
perspective. 





1984 NEWSPAPER REPORT 





ISSUE DATE > APRIL 
AD CLOSE > MARCH 26 


MAILING DATE > MID-APRIL 


- owe NETWORK 


Southwest 
(214) 747-2385 


East Southeast 
(212) 661-8080 (404) 881-6442 


Midwest West 
(312) 467-6500 (213) 384-7100 




















The history of our nation, it is said, 
is written in its railroad tracks. Today, 
the St. Petersburg Times and Evening 
Independent are writing newspaper 
history with a 21st Century rail system 
of their own. 

A wire-guided track and driverless 
electronically controlled trains will 
move rolls of newsprint and skids of 
ae ee inserts on cue from the Times 

blishing Company's new 89,000 
square foot warehouse to its presses 
and insert mailroom. 

The Times and Independent are 
among the nation’s first newspapers to 
replace its forklift trucks with driver- 
less, tractor-trains. 

But the rails are just the centerpiece 
of a comprehensive plant modernization 
the Times-Independent is undertaking. 
By late 1984, 14 new Goss Metro 
presses will be added to bring plant 
capacity to 56 presses. The entire insert 
mailroom is undergoing a dramatic 
renovation to better serve advertisers 
and strengthen the newspapers’ 
competitive position. 

This commitment is needed to stay 
ahead of a rapidly expanding, newspaper- 
reading Florida Suncoast population. 
By 1986, metro area 2 com 
is predicted to grow by 12 percent 
to 1.9-million* 

This year marks the 100th anniversary 
of the St. Petersburg Times. To dedicate 
its Centennial, the Times is celebrating 
its pioneering past by laying tracks to 
the future. 


*Sales and Marketing Management 
1982 Survey of Buying Power 


St. Petersburg Cimes 
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FEBRUARY 


9-10—New England Newspaper Advertising Executives Association, 
Marriot Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. 

9-11—Oklahoma Press Association, 
trade show, Oklahoma City. 

10-12—Annual Journalism Opportunities Conference for Minorities 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

16-19—Howard University Annual Communications Conference, Hyatt 
Regency O'Hare, Chicago. 

18-20—Great Lakes/Midstates Newspaper Conference, Hyatt-Regency 
O'Hare, Chicago. 

23-25—Georgia Press _ Association, Annual Press 
Georgia Center for Continuing Education, Athens. 

23-25—South Carolina Press Association, winter 
Marriott Hotel, Columbia. 

24-26—Alabama Press Association, winter convention, Hilton Hotel, 
Huntsville. 

24-27—Maryland, Delaware, D.C. Press Association, Winter Confer- 
ence, Holiday Inn, BWI, Baltimore. 

25—Media-Law Conference, sponsored by the Florida Bar, 

St. Petersburg Times, Clearwater Sun, Tampa Tribune; and law 
firms of Rahdert, Anderson & Richardson, and Holland 
& Knight; Sheraton-Sand Key Resort, Clearwater Beach, Fla. 

26-29—Inland Daily Press Association, The Fairmont, San Francisco. 


mid-winter convention and 


Institute, 


meeting 


MARCH 


1-2—Allied Daily Newspapers/Washington Newspaper Publishers 
Association/Oregon Newspaper Publishers Association, Production 
Conference, Jantzen Beach Thunderbird Motor Inn, Portland. 
1-3—Texas Gulf Coast Press Association, Galveston. 
7-10—National Newspaper Association, Annual 
Affairs Conference, Hyatt Regency, Washington, D.C. 
9-11—Mississippi Valley Classified Advertising Managers Associa- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago. 


Governmental 


11-13—SNPA Production Conference, Lincoln Radisson, Dallas, Texas. 


11-14—ANPA, Conference for Newspaper Men and Women, Don CeSar 
Resort Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

15-17—Independent Free Papers of America, mid-winter conference, 
Marriott Airport Hotel, St. Louis. 

15-17—Mid-Atlantic Newspaper Advertising 
Hyatt-Regency, Greenville, S.C. 

23—Texas Press Association, advertising meeting, Wyndham 

Southport Hotel, Austin. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 
FEBRUARY 


Marketing Executives, 


3-5—Mid America Press 
Bel Air Hilton, St. Louis. 
5-10—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Writing Cen- 
ter—Reporters and Editors, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
5-15—American Press Institute, Circulation 
Reston, Va. 
7-6—New England Newspaper Association, First-Line Supervisor 
workshop (production, human resources and labor), Sheraton 
Tara Hotel, Nashua, N.H. 
8-10—Pacific Northwest International Circulation Managers’ Association 
District Advisor Workshop, Everett Pacific Hotel. 
9-10—NENA, First-Line Supervisors Workshop (see 7-8, above) 
Hartford, Conn. 
10—Mississippi Press Association, Circulation Managers’ Workshop, 
White's Lodge, Ross Barnett Lake, Miss. 
12-17—ANPA/INPA Newspaper Executives Marketing Seminar, Sheraton 
International Conference Center, Reston, Va. 
19-22—SNPA — Foundation, “The |= Communications 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth. 
19-24—American Press institute, Editing the Weekly Newspaper, 
Reston, Va. 


Institute, Managing Editors, 


Managers, 


Revolution,” 
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ADDRESSING TOMORROW TODAY. 


Imagine. 

A remarkable new ZIP Code system 
for business mailers. So precise it 
can actually pinpoint specific streets, 
specific buildings. Even specific build- 
ing floors. 

That's the ZIP + 4 code. 

Now imagine a computerized sorting 
system so advanced that it automati- 
cally reads the last line of the address 
off your envelope. Reducing sorting 
time while increasing sorting efficiency. 

That's the Optical Character Reader 
(OCR). 

EFFICIENCY. 

Perhaps most amazing is the fact 
that both the ZIP + 4 program and our 
OCR's are already in place. Ready to 
bring technological efficiency to the 


mountainous task of moving 100 billion 
pieces of business mail per year. 

But to deliver the future, we need 
your help. 

Begin by being sure that the entire 
address on all your business mail is 
totally visible, legible and located 
properly. Your local post office can give 
you all the information you need. 

ECONOMY. 

Use of ZIP + 4 codes is voluntary. 
But by adopting them, you’ll be 
rewarded in the form of more stable 
postal rates. In fact, when you meet 
the eligibility requirements, you can 
start saving postage right away. 

If you're a First-Class mailer of 500 
pieces or more who already presorts, 
you Can save a half-cent per piece 


when you use ZIP + 4 codes. And that's 
on top of the three-cent discount for 
presorting. 

If you're a First-Class mailer who 
doesn't presort but mails 250 pieces at 
a time, you can save nine-tenths of a 
cent per letter. 

And no matter how many, or how few, 
pieces you mail, using ZIP + 4 codes 
can give you a Cleaner, more efficient 
mailing list. Plus more consistent 
delivery. 

COOPERATION. 

Let us show you how you can put 
more zip in your mail service. Contact 
your loca! Postmaster or =e 
Customer Service Represen- i 4 
tative. And send yourself | 
into the future. ©USPS 1963 “reese 





Effective The 4th Estate 


By Doug Borgstedt 
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This seminar was created to meet the 
needs of editors who are in positions that 
require design and graphics editing skills. 





The program is designed to teach 
participants how to create functionally 
integrated page layouts, develop prototypes 
for new editorial products, utilize computers 
as design and graphics tools, conceptualize 
and create informational graphics, and x 
design for the most effective and efficient TODAYS CLASS, GENTLEMEN, WILL BE ON 


; ; ; HIGH LEVEL BOMBING OF 
use of space; work with type and graphic ENEMY INSTALLATIONS | WAR COLLEGE] 

















devices. AND LOW LEVEL 
A large portion of this seminar involves Sy | yy, 








hands-on participation with extensive 
critiquing by Roger F. Fidler, Knight-Ridder 
Newspaper’s design consultant. 

Each seminar is limited to 20 
participants. To register, fill out and return 
the form below to Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers Institute of Training, 1 Herald 
Plaza, Miami, FL 33101 or phone the 
Registrar, 305/350-2905. The full fee of 
$350 is payable in advance and includes all 
meeting materials. Expenses for travel and 
lodging are additional. 


























* (TS A GREAT STORY,—- AWARD WINNING STUFF— 


BUT, ER, THE COMPANY LAWYER SUGGESTS 
WE MAKE A FEW LITTLE CHANGES—" 
Please enroll the following person in the Effective Newspaper wd > 
Design and Graphics Editing seminar Yj 
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Dallas Times Herald 
Annual Report. 


We had a great year in 1983. A statement 
that mirrored the health and vitality of 
our entire city. 





We set new record highs in both daily and 
Sunday circulation. 


Our retail ad linage is up more than 2 mil- 
lion lines over last year. 


Classified ad linage is up more than 3.6 mil- 
lion lines. 


We printed over 3 million classified ads. 


Won four of the nation’s top five journalism 
awards and placed second for the only one 
we didn’t win. 


Won our third Pulitzer Prize. 


The prestigious Business in the Arts award 
became ours for the third time. 


Became the first and only newspaper in the 
country to produce two magnificent heat-set/ 
off-set sections in full color every week. 


Total linage in Times Herald Extra, the 
only newspaper Total Market Coverage 
package available in Dallas, hit 15,787,443; 
4,169,777 ROP lines and 11,617,666 pre- 
print lines. 


Expanded coverage of features, sports and 
business. 


Remained the only newspaper in Dallas to 
deliver both a morning and afternoon 
edition. 


Announced plans to spend $25 million to 
expand and upgrade production facilities. 


And what’s even better news, 1984 looks 
like an even better year. For us at the Times 
Herald, all of our readers and the city of 
Dailas as well. 


Dallas Times Herald 


Annual Audit Bureau of Circulation Audit Reports, Media Records, Office Records. 














Id like to tell 
you about this 


new nameplate. 


I’m Jack Pruitt, chairman and chief executive of Harris 
Graphics Corporation. That's the name of the new com- 
pany that a team of veteran graphic aris managers helped 
establish to buy the printing equipment business of Harris 
Corporation. 


We are a completely independent, privately held company, 
with no remaining ties to Harris Corporation. 


The nameplate in the photo tells you two things: 

® ‘Harris’ says we have an 88-year history behind us 
It's a name that appears on some of the most famous 
printing presses and bindery products ever built. 


e ‘Graphics’ means that our sole business is supplying 
the worldwide printing and publishing industry. 


We are America’s largest producer of printing equipment. 
And the world’s largest in web offset presses. 


Dedicated to maintaining that leadership are 4,000 skilled 
Harris Graphics employees at ten modern plants in the 
U.S. and Europe. Plus a group of officer-owners with long 
management experience in the printing industry. 


We do not propose radical changes. But you can expect 
closer personal relationships and top management interest 
in your equipment strategy. 


You can also expect us to work even harder to extend the 
Harris reputation for technical innovation, product quality 
and customer service. 


For example, we did not cut R&D during the recession, 
and are now introducing the largest number of new 
products ever developed by an equipment manufacturer. 


These products range across our five basic lines of equip- 
ment: Publication web offset presses. Commercial web 
offsets. Newspaper and insert web offsets. Business forms 
equipment. Bindery equipment and newspaper inserting 
and mailroom systems. 


That’s the story behind the new nameplate. I’m convinced 
you'll see it on creative new products for years to come. 


Harris Graphics Corporation, 200 Seminole Avenue, 
P.O. Box 130, Melbourne, Florida 32901. 


HARRIS 
GRAPHICS 
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A disservice to First Amendment 
The Justice Department’s attempt to prevent publication of a 


With which have been merged: The Journalist 
established March 22, 1884; Newspaperdom established 
March, 1892; the Fourth Estate, March 1, 1894; Editor & 
Publisher, June 29, 1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. 


judicial decision because three of its attorneys were mentioned 
unfavorably therein did a great disservice to the First Amendment. 
Fortunately, the injunction the Department obtained barring 
publication was short lived and was reversed by a court that finally 
understood the constitutional issue involved better than the Justice 
Department. 

It was prior restraint, pure and simple, which responsible officials 
of the Department of Justice knew perfectly well and which the 
Supreme Court has repeatedly invalidated. If they didn’t know that, 
they should be fired for incompetence. 

As explained, the injunction barring publication had been sought 
to “protect the reputations” of three government lawyers who had 
been charged with “repeated excesses” in the case. This is a protec- 
tion the government never gives to people it is seeking to indict. 

The explanation that it did not involve prior restraint because 
copies of the opinion had already been circulated and the Department 
only wanted to keep the charges from becoming part of the per- 
manent record doesn’t hold water. Doesn’t the government 
understand that the minute something is printed and distributed it 
becomes a permanent record? 

Why didn’t Justice do what it expects others to do—argue the issue 
on appeal? Can a citizen attempt to suppress a court’s opinion for any 
reason? No, only the Department of Justice can attempt it. 

Let’s be grateful it didn’t get away with it. If any branch of 
government should be able to suppress judicial opinions because 
someone in authority disagrees with the conclusions or the opinions 
contain distasteful comments, our system of justice will disintegrate. 


The military mind 


The regulations issued by the Marine commanders in Beirut 
restricting the visits of news correspondents to the base as well as to 
the U.S.Embassy, which is guarded by Marines, is another symptom 
of the military mind-set against the press. It was evident at the 
Grenada landing and has been obvious in the statements of military 
commanders who have supported that censorship. 

It is evident, also, in the first censorship order against the Stars 
and Stripes in more than a decade. The order prevented that news- 
papers from publishing news of the forced retirement of a German 
general who was an aid to the American commanding general in 
Europe. The Beirut regulations apparently emanated from the same 
headquarters. 

When the Secretary of Defense said he would not interfere with 
the military decision to keep the press away from Grenada he implied 
he wouldn’t object to any further military restrictions against the 
press. The generals certainly got the message and now see the way 
clear to do it their way and in secrecy. 

Surely, someone in the White House or on Capitol Hill can see the 
dangers of unrestrained military commanders free to wall them- 
selves off from the public. 
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Letters to the Editor 








He is ‘saddened but not surprised’ 


As a former newspaperman (turned 
magazine publisher), | was saddened 
but not surprised by the University of 
Chicago study which indicates that 
the public has relatively little confi- 
dence in newspapers (ninth among 13 
major American institutions). 

Even more surprising, however, is 
E&P’s statement that no one knows 
what to do about it. 

If E&P doesn’t know—and if the 
nation’s newspaper editors don’t 
know, I urge both to seek out a few 
hundred readers and say, ‘‘Why don’t 
you believe what you read in the 


paper?”’ 

Anyone who does this will quickly 
find out that people don’t believe 
much of what they read because much 
of what they read is untrue, or if it’s 
not untrue, it’s badly (and malicious- 
ly) slanted, twisted or otherwise dis- 
torted. 

Once, as a young reporter, I let a 
personal opinion sneak into a police 
beat story and got roundly chewed out 
by acity editor who said, ‘‘We publish 
news. We publish editorials. We 
don’t mix ’em. Remember that.’’ I 
always have; I always will. 


I’m all for investigative reporting 
(as long as the reporter has an open, 
unbiased mind) but along with count- 
less millions of readers, I don’t want 
anyone telling me how to think, act, 
react, etc. 

I’m also turned off by so-called 
‘“‘advocacy”’ reporting, i.e., mixing 
facts and opinions and not telling the 
reader which is which. 

E&P may not know what news- 
paper editors can do to regain 
credibility, but millions of us readers 
know. Count on it. 


WALTER H. KEMP 


(Kemp is managing publisher, Amer- 
ican Family Physician.) 





Convention committee asks for cooperation 


Many people associated with the 
working press are making plans for 
covering the 1984 Political Conven- 
tions in San Francisco and Dallas. 
Several of these people utilize radio 
equipment to assist them in their 
coverage. 


The broadcasting community has 
established a committee which main- 
tains a database of frequencies and 
users in an effort to alleviate 
coordination problems. 

Those persons who wish to cooper- 
ate with this committee may contact: 


Richard Harvey, Chairman 

1984 Political Conventions 
Frequency Coordinating Committee 
CBS 


555 West 57th Street 
10th Floor 

New York, N.Y. 10019 
Telephone (212) 975-1784 


RICHARD HARVEY 





Is broadcast giving print news a bad name? 


Addressing the flap over Grenada, 
et seq., it has been my experience that 
the baser ethics of the electronic 
media sully print journalism, some- 
times directly and sometimes by 
inference, leading in all cases to the 
general disrepute in which the Amer- 
ican public holds the American press. 


Take ‘‘actuality.’’ When stringing 
for NBC in Italy (while publishing the 
Rome Daily American), New York 
frequently called at night, read me a 
wire item and asked for a callback with 
one or more spots in the next 15 min- 
utes. Thus I would cover the Pope’s 
departure from Rome, the Florence 
floods, or whatever, without any 
additional information or even leav- 
ing my apartment. The same 
approach to print journalism would 
likely get somebody fired. 


Or take the deliberate slanting or 
hyping of a tv or radio report by pro- 
duces and directors, who refer to their 
reporters as ‘‘performers’’ and treat 
them as such. 


I never met an electronic ‘‘perform- 
er’’ who was really happy with that 
situation. But the money was great 
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and they either went along or took up 
another line of work. 


If the problem is having electronic 
journalism drag down the whole pro- 
fession why not take the commercial- 
ism out of radio and tv? No ads just 
before, during, or just after a news- 
cast. 


If that doesn’t work Congress can 
make the deliberate dissemination of 


false news by professionals across 
state lines a misdemeanor. No one 
likes to get charged with a crime, even 
if it only carries a $50 fine. Anyway, 
which is worse, I wonder—stealing a 
purse or stealing a mind? 


R.H. CUNNINGHAM 


7 Waccamaw Trail 
Pawleys Island, S.C. 29585 
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TV-TONIGHT has given us the kind of coverage we 

have looked for in our presentation of the nightly tele- 
vision scene to our readers. Rick Sherwood is an engaging 
writer who is well received by our readers. 


dohn Phillips, Assistant Managing Editor, Spokane Chronicle, Spokane, Wa. 
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Pennywhistle Press, Gannett’s syndicated, award win- 
ning supplement for young readers and their families, 
has just made it big in Texas, adding 417,474*° new 
homes, bringing its total to more than 2.6 million. 


“We are constantly striving to give our readers the very 
best newspaper we can,” said Burl Osborne, Editor of 
the Morning News, “and we are keenly aware we have 
to attract young readers. We think Pennywhistle Press 
will serve both purposes.” 


Pennywhistle Press is reaching the future in 40 mar- 
kets, and is now available on a syndicated basis. 


For information, contact James D. Gath, Director of Marketing, Pennywhistle 
oe. _ Co., Inc., 535 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10022. Phone (212) 
-5312. 


A WORLD OF DIFFERENT VOICES 
WHERE FREEDOM SPEAKS 


*Fas-Fax 9/30/83 








New press restrictions in Beirut 


By Andrew Radolf 


The U.S. Marine peace-keeping 
force in Lebanon on Jan. 23 issued 
new regulations restricting the access 
of reporters and photographers to its 
bases and the U.S. embassy. 

The rules also apply to the Marine 
Company guarding the British embas- 
sy in West Beirut. 

Brig. Gen. Jim R. Joy, commander 
of the force, said the new rules were 
necessary to maintain troop security, 
as well as to provide safety for jour- 
nalists. 

The new rules were brought about 
by the increased concern for protect- 
ing the Marines from terrorist attacks 
following the bombing of headquart- 
ers on Oct. 23, which killed 241 mili- 
tary personnel. 

Joy, in a prepared statement to the 
press read by Maj. Dennis Brooks, 
said the new rules were the result of 
‘‘circumstances beyond the control of 
the USMNF (U.S. Marines in Multi- 
national Force) commander.”’ 

He also thanked the press for pro- 
viding ‘‘straight forward, honest, sin- 
cere’’ coverage in the past which gave 
a ‘‘positive image of the Marines 
worldwide and had a direct bearing on 
morale.”’ 


Pentagon sources indicated that the 
new rules for press access resulted, in 
part, from the findings of the Long 
Commission investigating the bomb- 
ing. The Commission blamed the en- 
tire military chain of command up to 
army Gen. Bernard Rogers, Com- 
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Photographers will only 
be allowed “photo 
opportunities” at Marine 
facilities on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays for 
two hours. 





mander-in-Chief of the U.S. 
European Command, for lapses in 
security which allowed the attack to 
succeed. 





Stars and Stripes, the soldier news- 
paper, faces gag order. See page 26. 

Federal appeals court reverses its own 
prior restraint against law book. See 
page 28. 








**Everybody in the chain of com- 
mand has been looking at the Beirut 
situation,’’ said a Pentagon official. 
*‘They (the regulations) may have 





come from higher up.”’ 

Another Pentagon official said such 
new press restrictions could not have 
been imposed by the Beirut com- 
mander without the approval of 
headquarters in Europe. ‘‘Secretary 
Weinberger and President Reagan are 
very reluctant to question decisions 
of commanders in the field in the mat- 
ter of security,’ he added. 


New regulations 


The new regulations require report- 
ers to notify Marine headquarters in 
Beirut 24 hours in advance if they 
want to visit the bases and to submit 
the purpose of their story and 
interview requirements in writing. 
Visits by reporters are limited to two 
hours under the new rules. 

Photographers will only be allowed 
‘‘photo opportunities’? at Marine 
facilities on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays for two hours. A United 
Press International photographer 
tested the new regulations on Tues- 
day, January 24, and was turned 
away, according to UPI foreign editor 
Jack Payton. 

Major events involving the Marines 
will only be covered in the future by 


(Continued on page 62) 








Sidle to name press committee members on Jan. 30 


Retired Maj. Gen. Winant Sidle 
plans on Jan. 30 to name the members 
of his Pentagon commission which 
will study ways to guarantee the press 
access to military operations. 

The 15-member panel, including 
Sidle, will consist of seven people 
representing the military and seven 
from ‘‘the outside world.”’ 


Sidie, 67, said he has received com- 
mitments to serve on his commission 
from ‘‘all but two on each side (mili- 
tary and civilian).”’ 


Sidle is now director of corporate 
relations for Martin Marietta Corp. in 
Orlando. Sidle’s 35-year career in the 
Army, from 1940 to 1975, included 
serving ‘‘on two different occasions” 
in public affairs posts in the Defense 
Department under Jerry Friedheim, 
who is now executive vice president 
and general manager of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Friedheim was one of the press rep- 


resentatives who met with senior 
White House officials to discuss news 
media access to military operations 
following the ban on coverage of the 
invasion of Grenada (E&P, Jan. 21). 

Gen. John W. Vessey Jr., chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, appointed 
Sidle to head the commission which 
will draw up recommendations on 
how planning for press coverage can 
be included in the preparations for fu- 
ture military operations without 
jeopardizing security or troop safety. 


Creed Black, president of Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors 
and another of the representatives at 
the White House meeting, said the 
press’ ability to make its case to the 
commission might be enhanced by the 
fact that Sidle and Friedheim worked 
together at the Pentagon. 


The main ‘‘advantage’’ in having 


Sidle head the commission, said 
Black, who is also president of the 


Lexington (Ky.) Herald-Leader, is 
that ‘‘he knows the workings’’ of 
military-press relations from his 
experience in public affairs for the 
Pentagon. 

In 1963 and 1964, Sidle, then a col- 
onel, was assistant chief of 
information for the Army, while 
Friedheim held the post of principal 
deputy to the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for public affairs, Dan 
Henkin. 

From 1969 to 1973, Sidle, who 
became a major general in 1970, was 
chief of information for the Army, 
during which time Friedheim was 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for public affairs. In 1974, 
Sidle moved up to Deputy Assistant 
Secretary position, a post he held 
until his retirement in Nov. 1975. 

Friedheim was Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Public Affairs from 
1973 to 1974. He joined ANPA in June 


(Continued on page 62) 
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By Andrew Radolf 


Everything about Walter Mears 
says ‘‘hard news’’ — from his rolled 
up shirtsleeves to way the he answers 
questions. 

So it is no wonder that in his new 
post as executive editor of the Associ- 
ated Press, Mears, 49, stresses that 
the ‘‘basic mission’’ of AP to provide 
spot news ‘“‘is not going to change’”’ 
under his leadership. 

‘‘We are a wholesaler of news. The 
more things we can cover well, read- 
ably — the better,”’ he said in a recent 
interview. ‘‘Along with that, there 
needs to be a package that is analysis 
and explanation without opinion.” 

Yet Mears quickly acknowledges 
that AP needs to find a way to make its 
voluminous news report ‘‘more man- 
ageable. We have to provide some 
sort of road map through a mountain 
of information.”’ 

The technology available or in 
development for AP ‘‘creates new 
opportunities for packaging and 
delivery”’ of news, Mears said. The 
“‘direction’’ he sees AP going is the 
development of a system that can 
“deliver the report on call.’’ But at 
this point, there is ‘‘nothing you can 
quantify or call by name.”’ 

AP presently has a system where an 
editor ‘‘who wants political copy goes 
and gets political copy,’’ Mears said. 
“*He looks for the stuff marked ‘p.’ 
But how do you customize news?’’ he 
continued in a reference to United 
Press International’s development of 
its Custom Data system. 

‘‘I find it very hard to conceive of a 
system where somebody would only 
want specialized things. News 
changes everyday. You can’t do it 
geographically or by subject matter. 
It has to be a process of inclusion 
rather exclusion.” 

Mears noted that when he started 
with AP in 1955, a one minute beat by 
the competition — there were three 
main wire services then: AP, United 
Press and International News Service 
— ‘‘was the end of the world.”’ 

These days, he says, ‘‘you want to 
be first, but it’s possible to be first and 
still not service people with the 
news.’’ Sometimes it’s better, he 
explained, to take the time to do ‘‘five 
hundred words that wrap up a story”’ 
than fire off ‘‘a one-liner.”’ 





Walter Mears 


With the exception ofa brief stint as 
chief of the Washington news bureau 
of the Detroit News, Mears has spent 
his entire professional career with 
AP, including 22 years in the Wash- 
ington bureau. He became chief of the 
bureau in Sept., 1977, and was made a 
vice president of AP the following 
year. He became AP’s executive edi- 
tor on Jan. 4, succeeding Louis D. 
Boccardi, who was named executive 
vice president. 





Sometimes it’s better, he 
explained, to take the time 
to do “five hundred words 
that wrap up a story” than 
fire off “a one-liner.” 








Mears won a Pulitzer Prize for 
national reporting in 1977 for his 
coverage of the 1976 Presidential 
campaign. 

An ardent proponent of news serv- 
ice reporting, Mears stated that ‘‘one 
of the most offensive lines in the busi- 
ness is ‘There’s wire service report- 
ing, and then there’s good reporting.” 
We lay down as well written and 
rounded a report as you’re going to 
find.”’ 

Mears has a reputation both for 
speed in his writing and as a fashioner 
of well-honed leads. 





Hard news guy takes the helm 


Associated Press’ new executive editor says 
wire service will continue to stress hard news 


He plans to ‘‘keep an eye’’ on the 
writing at AP, yet he also ‘‘feels 
strongly’’ that you can’t make people 
be good writers by fiat. 

‘*You can’t make people write good 
leads simply by sending them a memo 
that says ‘write good leads,’’’ Mears 
said, and thumping his hand on a 
mound of hard copy from the day’s 
news report, he added: ‘‘Specifically, 
I'll be taking chunks of copy, looking 
at what I see and writing notes on how 
you could have done this 10 words 
shorter and a lot punchier.”’ 

Mears has covered every pres- 
idential campaign since 1964. With 
the 1984 races about to heat up, he 
said there are no plans at AP “‘to tear 
the whole thing up’’ and try some 
radically new approach to campaign 
coverage. 

He’s particularly wary of criticism 
that the media should focus more on 
the issues rather than the horse race 
aspects of the campaign. He thinks 
that reporters who try to write 
‘position papers’’ about the candi- 
dates are liable ‘‘to sink without a 
trace.”” 

‘‘T think it is a horse race,’’ Mears 
said. ‘‘When you talk about the elec- 
tions, what do you ta!k about first? 
The real art of political reporting is to 
take the horse race aspects and blend 
that with the issues. 

‘*The real issue is leadership. I feel 
very strongly that when you write 
about the candidates at whatever 
level, you’ ve got to tell readers ‘If you 
spend you’re vote on these people, 
here’s what you’re buying.’ ”’ 


Mears also sees ‘“‘great value”’ in 
stories about the candidates’ cam- 
paign staffs. ‘‘One of the things your 
vote is going to get you is those peo- 
ple. Look at the people running the 
country. They are the ones who were 
around Reagan in the campaign.”’ 


AP will be paying ‘‘more attention’”’ 

to the Senate races this year, Mears 

,noted, particularly since there is 

chance the Democrats can regain con- 
trol. 


One thing the news service will not 
be doing, however, is a joint poll with 
NBC as was the case in the past. 
Mears did not say why the poll was 
discontinued but remarked there 
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should be ‘‘no shortage of pieces 
about polls this year. Everybody 
seems to be doing a poll all the time.”’ 

Mears would like to see AP do more 
investigative reporting, but he wants 
to avoid what he termed ‘‘cops and 
robbers’’ type pieces. 

**My basic concept has been that 
when you come onto a story that war- 
rants the investment of time, you 
more often than not come on that as 
part of coverage of hard news,’’ he 
said. *‘Given the right circumstances, 
we'd make that kind of commitment” 
but the commitment includes 
accepting that ‘‘you may wind up with 
a blank piece of paper because there is 
no story there.”’ 

Mears also sees no reason to 
change AP’s increasing coverage of 
science, education and changing life- 
styles. 

But in pursuing such subjects, he 
believes the news service has to be 
careful not to end up with stories that 
are targeted to professionals. 

“If you start drawing lines around 
your handling of the news, you rekin- 





die the managed news argument,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Once you start writing for dif- 
ferent audiences by delivering a kind 
of news to a certain kind of peopie, 
you may be exacerbating a problem 
the business has already got. There’s 
just an arrogance about it, and this is 


Mears has covered every 
presidential campaign since 
1964. With the 1984 races 
about to heat up, he said 
there are no plans at AP “to 
tear the whole thing up” 
and try some radicaliy new 
approach to campaign 
coverage. 








an arrogant business to begin with.”’ 
Mears said one of the hard parts 
about his new job will be ‘‘moving 
away’ from the kind of intense 
involvement in the daily news report 
that he was used to in Washington. 
He described the executive editor- 
ship as a ‘‘combination of inside and 





outside’’ duties, including the 
requirement for a ‘‘great deal of con- 
tact’’ with AP members and with the 
Associated Press Managing Editors 
organization. He will also be involved 
in developing new ventues and tech- 
nology for AP, particularly in areas 
that directly concern the news report. 

‘In our setup, the managing editor 
gets a lot closer to being the hands-on 
guy,” he explained. ‘‘We have our 
front page too—the news digest 
which gives the top stories of the day. 
Wick (Temple) is involved in shaping 
the day’s report on the national 
wire.”” 

Temple, 46, has been AP’s manag- 
ing editor since 1980, and from 1973 
until that appointment, he was the 
general sports editor of AP. 

*“We work very closely together. I 
enjoy it, and I assume he does,”’ 
Mears said, remarking there is still a 
*“*need’’ to define his job that gives 
some leeway to both men. “‘If you 
define it too tightly (the executive 
editorship), then we’ll end up with an 
impossible situation.” 





In the spring of 1981, Times Mirror 
flew Lou Boccardi out west to discuss 
his becoming publisher of the Denver 
Post. 

But Boccardi decided to turn down 
what he termed a ‘‘very tempting 
offer’’ and stay in his post as vice 
president and executive editor of the 
Associated Press. 

. “I simply felt that the work I was 
doing here, at that moment, was more 
the work I wanted to do,’’ he 
explained in a recent interview. ‘‘It’s 
not a reflection in any way on Times 
Mirror.” 

Last December, AP’s board of 
directors named Boccardi, 46, to the 
newly created position of executive 
vice president, and said in his new 
post he ‘‘will function as chief 
operating officer’’ and act as ‘‘prin- 


dent and general manager of the news 
service. 

Boccardi’s promotion to the num- 
ber two spot at AP makes him, in the 
eyes of many industry observers, the 
leading candidate to succeed the 61- 
year-old Fuller when he reaches the 
executive retirement age of 65. 

Of his relationship to Fuller, Boc- 
cardi said simply: ‘‘He’s the boss,”’ 
and made a point of stating that AP’s 





cipal deputy”’ to Keith Fuller, presi- | 





board ‘‘hasn’t selected Keith’s suc- 
cessor yet. 

“I can’t stop people from drawing 
conclusions,’’ he continued, ‘‘but I 
don’t have to help them.”’ 

Boccardi said the board created his 
position ‘‘because the management of 
the company had become more com- 
plex. The structure (of senior man- 
agement) was outpaced by the mis- 
sion of AP.”’ 


Lou Boccardi 





A content Boccardi moves closer to AP’s top spot 


Times Mirror tried to lure him away in 1981, 
but he turned down that ‘very tempting offer’ 


In addition to ‘‘generally assisting”’ 
Fuller, Boccardi said there are four 
operating departments which now 
‘*specifically’’ report to him: news, 
broadcasting, World Services and 


| personnel. 


When he was executive editor, 
Boccardi was directly in charge of the 
news department and ‘‘involved’’ in 
decision-making for the other three, 
but those three ‘‘were not reporting to 
me.” 

His appointment was not made 
because of any existing management 
turmoil at AP, nor to whip into shapea 
bureaucratic structure, Boccardi 
said. 

Last year, the deadline for negotiat- 
ing a five-year extension of the lease 
for the Washington bureau’s 
headquarters ‘‘inadvertently’’ passed 
without anyone at AP informing the 
landlord of the news service’s plans. 

‘*Somebody who should have spot- 
ted the renewal, didn’t. It was an 
administrative mistake, and there’s 
no excuse,’’ Boccardi said, but he 
declined to say who was responsible. 

AP was able to extend the lease 
until late 1985, and Boccardi 
maintained although the rent for the 
bureau is ‘‘going up, as it would have 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Have newspapers ignored ad layout? 


J-school professor says many newspapers have displayed 
tunnel vision in their layout of advertising on a page 


By Harry Stapler 


The design revolution in American 
newspapers is only half a revolution. 
Maybe less than half. 

During the revolution, most news- 
papers have ignored advertising, the 
essential material that fills about two- 
thirds of the newspaper’s space. In 
doing so, newspapers display tunnel 
vision. 

On two counts, ad design falls short 
of high standards: 

1. Nearly every American news- 
paper stacks ads on the page in dis- 
orderly fashion — in a ‘‘pyramid”’ 
style (see Fig. 1). The widest ad goes 
at the bottom. Above it goes one 
that’s narrower. And above that goes 
another that’s even more narrow. 
And so on. The ads are all shoved 
over to one side of the page, usually 
the right. In effect, you get a ‘‘stair- 
way” appearance. Robert T. Mellis, 
former editor of Design, appropriate- 
ly calls pyramiding ‘‘the stairway to 
typographic hell.” 

2. In many newspapers, usually the 
smaller ones, ads often suffer from 
poor design. Greeting the reader are 
bold, outrageous borders, black 
reverses, careless mixing of conflict- 
ing type faces, thoughtless use of 
white space, poor alignment of ele- 
ments, weak art or photos. 

Those two practices convey to the 
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reader an image of a newspaper that is 
disorderly. If the reader is seeking 
order in his or her life, the reader can 
look elsewhere. 

Of the two problems, the pyramid- 
ing of ads is the more easily corrected 
while at the same time it is the least 
studied. 

Pyramiding is an embedded news- 
paper tradition that. started many 
years ago when someone suggested 
news type should touch every ad on 
the page. 

This practice is based upon the 





in pyramiding, the 
smallest ad must appear at 
the top and the biggest at 
the bottom. Never mind the 
fact that the advertiser who 
spends the least money 
gets the prime position. 


























Pyramided ads 
Figure 1 





belief that ads may not get read unless 
they’re next to news type. No known 
modern research supports that con- 
tention, however. 

In order for news stories to touch 
every ad, the ads are arranged with 
the widest one at the bottom of the 
page and the narrowest at one side of 
the top. Actually, the so-called pyra- 
mid is only half a true pyramid. 

In pyramiding, the smallest ad must 
appear at the top and the biggest at the 
bottom. Never mind the fact that the 
advertiser who spends the least 
money gets the prime position. 

In the 1980s, newspapers place 
many ads on the pages the same way 
oldtimers did in the 1920s, 1930s and 
1940s. Newspapers, even the best- 
designed ones, often act like they’re 
trying to build a Frank Lloyd Wright 
house with a pair of pliers and a 
hatchet. 

For five apparent reasons, most 
newspapers avoid placing all their ads 
in modular, or rectangular, fashion 
(see Fig. 2). 

One explanation, as mentioned, is 
tradition. Unfortunately, tradition is 
sometimes mistaken for wisdom. 

Another explanation involves the 
frequency of publication of a product 
with unpredictable content. Against 
the pressures of deadlines every 24 
hours, little spare time exists in some 
plants to examine traditions and cor- 





rect them if they are unwise. 

A third explanation involves the 
lack of cooperation between 
departments at many newspapers. 
The newspaper industry seems to 
nurture departmental conflict. 

Against the pressures of production 
every 24 hours, each department — 
editorial, advertising, composing, 
circulation, business and printing — 
must look out for its interests. If chal- 
lenged, each department usually will 
rise to defend its position. 

It’s unfortunate that the editorial 
and advertising departments can’t 
sometimes discuss putting out a 
newspaper that’s better for the read- 
er, rather than one that’s better for 
either the news department or ad 
department. 

A fourth explanation involves the 
decision-making levels. At nearly all 
newspapers, the ad department cre- 
ates the ad dummy and decides where 
each ad goes. The editor or design 
director, who have a primary interest 
in total design, are not given such 
authority. That’s understandable, but 
at many papers the editor or design 
director are not even encouraged to 
express their ideas on ad placement. 

A fifth explanation involves 
advertisers. Advertisers may be as 
nearly wrapped up in traditional 
approaches as newspapers are. 
Advertisers are not going to 


Standard Ad Unit module 
Figure 3 
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unless they see advantage in change. 
They need to know the advantages of 
modular layouts. 

Newspapers should prepare pro- 
motion articles or fliers for advertis- 
ers on how the orderly positioning of 
ads would help the page’s impact and 
readability. Ad salespersons should 
be told the advantages of designing all 
content, both news and ads, in mod- 
ular fashion. 





Newspapers should 
prepare promotion articles 
or fliers for advertisers on 
how the orderly positioning 
of ads would help the 
page’s impact and 
readability. 





Research shows that advantage. 

For example, a study of the front 
pages of seven daily newspapers 
showed that readers prefer modular 
design to the placement of news stor- 
ies in dog-leg, or non-modular, fash- 
ion, J.W. Glick and Guido H. Stempel 
III of Ohio University reported. 

Other studies showed similar re- 
sults. 

In order to lay out news stories ina 
fully modular fashion on a news/ad 
page, the ads also would have to be 
placed in a modular pattern. The ad 
modules could be horizontal or ver- 
tical or square. Or sometimes they 
could take the shape of letters such as 
“‘U”’ or “L” or a reverse ‘*L’’ (see 
Fig. 2). 

In such arrangements, some ads do 
not touch news, a development that 
may offend some traditionalists. 

Why do we have to diminish the 
power of good advertising by 
indicating that ads need the support of 
news to get read? 





Ads can stand on their own. 

Several studies have indicated that 
the audience may find advertising of 
as much value as news in newspapers. 

Gerald L. Grotta, Ernest F. Lark- 
ing and Bob J. Carrell Jr. of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma reported in 1976: 

‘‘In the context of perceived 
interest, the audience tends not to 
make a clear distinction between 
advertising and non-advertising con- 
tent in newspapers.”’ 

Another study in the late 1970s 
indicated women were about equally 
interested in the advertising and news 
stories, according to Leo Bogart of 
the Newspaper Advertising Bureau. 

The subject of ad placement largely 
has been avoided in books dealing 
with publication design. Authors 
mention it but seem to assume they 
can’t change hardset traditions. 

In Designing the Total Newspaper, 
Edmund C. Arnold writes about the 
belief that each ad must be ‘‘next to 
reading matter.’’ He calls this 
‘*‘NRM.”’ 

‘*NRM is based on a fallacy, long 
since disproved but still widely re- 
vered, that the reader doesn’t want to 
look at ads,’’ he said, ‘“‘but must be 
dragged to them despite protests and 
dug-in heels. A buried ad, one not 
touching reading matter, it was 
believed, lost all effectiveness. Not 
so. Position has no measurable effect 
on an ad’s potency.”’ 

In Contemporary Newspaper 
Design, Mario Garcia said: ‘‘When 
advertisements are placed raggedly 
on a page, it becomes difficult. if not 
impossible, to design a page structur- 
ally, because structural design calls 
for squared-off columns. The tradi- 
tional double-pyramid pattern for 
placement of ads or the exaggerated, 
ragged half-pyramid make readable 
and attractive design impossible.”’ 

In Editing in the Electronic Age, 





Martin L. Gibson said: *‘ Page one lay- 
out wins contests and prizes and 
plaudits, while inside pages bring you 
little or nothing. Shame on us all. We 
may have 20 to 50 chances to impress 
areader with good inside page layout, 
and only one on page one. We sin 
grievously by ignoring the inside.” 
In Publication Design, Roy Paul 
Nelson said: ‘‘Recent studies tend to 
show that placement of ads on the 
page has less effect than was original- 
ly supposed. Ads do not necessarily 
have to be next to ‘reading matter.’”’ 





Several studies have 
indicated that the audience 
may find advertising of as 
much value as news in 
newspapers. 





Like the authors, the Society of 
Newspaper Design is somewhat 
interested in the question, but has yet 
to take big steps. That’s 
understandable. It’s only four years 
old but in that short time has greatly 
stimulated interest in newspaper 
design. 

In 1982, Louis Silverstein, assistant 
managing editor (design) for the New 
York Times, told the society that it 
had come to the end of phase No. 1 of 
the newspaper design revolution. He 
suggested some objectives for phase 
No. 2. One of those was to com- 
municate to the business side the 
‘“‘drama and salability of what we are 
doing.’’ He said too many editors 
seem to accept ancient and really 
irrelevant ideas about ad configura- 
tion. 

Recently in Design, the society’s 
journal, one design editor urged the 
society to attach pyramiding. Gil Ros- 
chuni of the Washington Times wrote 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Figure 2 — Modular Ad Placement 
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By Andrew Radolf 


The Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau is forecasting a 12% news- 
paper advertising revenue growth for 
1984. 

Craig Standen, NAB president, 
said the bureau projects national re- 
venues will rise by 11% this year, retail 
will grow by 12% and classified will 
show a 13% gain. 

Although ad revenue figures for last 
year are not yet complete, Standen 
said the NAB anticipates that news- 
papers will post a 15% gain in total ad 
revenues, with national up 10%, retail 
ahead of 1982 by 13% and classified 
up 22%. 

The three ‘‘big reasons’’ for the 
good performance in 1983, he said, 
were the ‘‘strong rebound by 
retailers, an even stronger comeback 
in classified’’ and the general 
improvement in the economy com- 
pared to 1982. 

Standen noted that one of the 
reason’s this year’s classified growth 
is not expected to match 1983’s 
growth rate is because newspapers 
‘‘are not coming off a depressed 
year.” 

‘‘Most everybody I’ve talked to 
had not only a good year for revenues, 
but also a good year for profit 
growth,’’ Standen said. ‘‘Newspap- 
ers are seeing the benefit of more 
streamlined operations.” 

Advertising rates increased an 
average of 10% in 1983, but this year 
the bureau believes rate increases will 
be in the 8% range, Standen said. 

‘The key to 1984,”’ he believes, is 
that revenue growth ‘‘will be in 
excess of rate increases.” 

Yet for all the great forecasts, Stan- 
den does not think 1984 will be a year 
in which newspapers can just sit back 
and watch the money roll in. 

Standen examined the advertising 
picture by category and discussed 
what he thinks are going to be the 
changes and challenges faced by 
newspapers. 

-National advertising 

In national advertising, newspap- 
ers will continue to ‘‘edge up their 
share’’ of market, ‘‘but the mix is 
going to change,”’ he believes. 

Tobacco will not be ‘‘as big a cate- 
gory”’ as it was in 1981 and 1982, Stan- 

den said. He doesn’t foresee the 





Craig Standen 


introduction of many new products 
and added that the industry ‘‘is keep- 
ing a sharp eye on their spending. 
Sales were flat last year. It’s a slow or 
no-growth industry, and that puts 
pressure on advertising budgets.” 

The ‘‘areas of opportunity”’ in 
national will be in energy-related 
industries and those industries which 
“*have to communicate a substantial 
amount of information about their 
products.” 





Yet for all the great 
forecasts, Standen does not 
think 1984 will be a year in 
which newspapers can just 
sit back and watch the 
money roll in. 








He cited personal computers, 
telecommunication products and ser- 
vices, and financial instruments and 
services, as examples of the kind of 
products ‘‘needing to convey very 
specific information, and that says 
‘print.’”’ 

Standen said tobacco, automotive, 
transportation and package goods will 
continue to be ‘‘large’’ national 
advertisers, but the fastest growth 
will come in ‘‘new and emerging 
categories.” 

In retail, shared mail will continue 
to be ‘‘our most important competi- 
tor,’’ Standen said. 

The acquisition of Advo Systems 
last year by John Blair & Co., parent 
of Blair Marketing, a leader in the free 
standing insert business, is an 
unwelcome development, Standen 





Ad bureau projects 12% ad revenues 


Standen predicts good growth for newspapers in 1984 
but says they cannot just sit back and watch the money roll in 


said. Even before the merger, Blair 
Marketing and Advo were working 
together to create Network Mail, a 
program for using third class mail to 
deliver free standing inserts directly to 
consumers. 

The merger ‘‘creates a brand new 
company,’’ Standen said, ‘‘that com- 
bines management talent and finan- 
cial resources.” 

Standen said the bureau is 
‘“‘encouraging every newspaper’’ to 
establish total market coverage pro- 
grams to meet the competition from 
shared mailers, but he added that the 
joint task force of NAB and the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, to combat what the organiza- 
tions believe are unfair third class 
rates, is another major part of the 
battle. 

Standen said NAB and ANPA are 
‘‘preparing testimony’’ for the Postal 
Commission’s rate hearings later this 
year to make the case for ‘‘a level of 
fairness”’ in third class rates. 

NAB will also be addressing the 
problem of ‘‘getting back ROP,”’ 
Standen said. 

Besides impressing on newspapers 
the continuing need to improve 
reproduction quality and use more 
color, Standen said the bureau this 
year will be launching a major 
research program to measure the 
‘impact of ROP versus preprints in 
newspapers and through the mail.’’ 

The research project will involve 
working with retailers on a market by 
market basis to study the results of 
various schedules of ROP and pre- 
print ads ‘‘at the cash register.”’ 

The bureau believes it can best 
make the case for ROP by demonstra- 
ting to retailers ‘‘actual sales results”’ 
against preprints, Standen explained. 
‘It’s not ROP versus preprints, in my 
opinion,” he added, ‘‘but the pendu- 
lum needs to come back a little.”’ 

NAB “‘hopes’’ to complete the field 
work for the first ‘‘market 
experiment’’ by the end of the first 
quarter, Standen said. 

Since the research requires ‘‘the 
cooperation’’ of both newspapers and 
retailers, Standen did not want to pre- 
dict how long the project would take 
to complete. 

The expanded Standard Advertis- 
ing Units should also help win back 
retail ROP, particularly in the smaller 
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markets, Standen believes. 

**SAUs are not an automatic wind- 
fall, but a great selling opportunity,”’ 
he said. ‘‘They will benefit retail 
advertisers who are becoming multi- 
market advertisers. It will be much 
easier to use ROP and sell it against 
preprints.”’ 

NAB will also be increasing its 
retail staff this year, including the 
addition of a retail vice president for 
the Northeast, he said. 

Co-op and coupons 

In the area of co-op advertising, 
which the bureau estimates to have a 
total budget of $8 billion to $10 billion 
this year, Standen said NAB will be 
‘concentrating on executing”’ sever- 
al programs it developed to help 
newspapers “‘assist retailers to iden- 
tify the funds available, use them pro- 
ductively and claim them.”’ 





Standen said the bureau 
this year will be launching 
a major research program 
to measure the “impact of 
ROP versus preprints in 
newspapers and through 
the mail.” 





One such program, the Retail Co- 
op Recovery system, is targeted at the 
local retailer, while the National Co- 
op Network, a ‘‘one-order, one-bill 
co-op system,”’ is designed to ‘‘allow 
a manufacturer to make use of co-op 
funds on a dealer lists basis,’’ Standen 
said. 

These co-op programs ‘‘are not 
used as much as I think they should 
be,’’ he said, remarking that the 
bureau ‘‘needs to do a better job of 
promoting them.”’ 

Standen said part of this pro- 
motional effort will include holding 
regional seminars on co-op advertis- 
ing for newspaper advertising staffs. 

As for coupon advertising, Standen 
said newspapers should ‘‘continue to 
get the lion’s share,’’ but that the 
bureau intends to ‘‘make sure we 
(newspapers) get the distribution 
money that’s part of those coupon 
programs.” 

In the classified advertising cate- 
gory, Standen said that although 
newspapers ‘‘are not now facing a 
dominant competitor, they still need 
to develop strategies ‘‘to address 
effectively’’ changes taking place in 
the employment, automotive and 
retail categories. 

‘*Real estate is shifting to con- 
glommerates and franchises, which 
require a different sales approach,” 
he said, while in employment 


advertising the shift is to recruitment 
ads and multi-market searches by 
agencies ‘‘looking for people who are 
specialists.”’ 

In the automotive area, Standen 
said the trend is for more advertising 
to be done by dealer associations. 

But newspapers can’t ‘‘be 
dependent”’ on those three classifica- 
tions which are ‘‘sensitive to eco- 
nomic downswings,’’ Standen 
warned. ‘‘Newspapers need to 
expand their revenue base and find 
new products for classified.”’ 

He said the general merchandise 
classification is fruitful ground for 
generating ‘‘new ideas and con- 
cepts,’’ and that newspapers need to 
be looking at ways to ‘‘sell and pro- 
mote new categories.”’ 

Newspapers also should be 
positioning themselves now to ‘‘tap 
the potential of electronic classified, 
if and when it comes,”’ Standen said, 
with the most likely revenue source 
being the sale of their classified data- 
bases to telecommunications com- 
panies. ‘‘! suspect one of the first ven- 
tures in electronic classified will be 
funded by a telephone company,”’ he 
commented. 

New headquarters 

This year will be one of change for 
NAB as well. On June 1 the bureau 
will move from its present East Side 
location at 485 Lexington Ave., to a 
new home at 1180 Avenue of the 
Americas, near West 46th Street. 





With a net gain in 1983 of 
12 members, the bureau’s 
membership “is close to 
one thousand newspapers” 
representing 85% of total 
daily circulation, he said. 








Although NAB and ANPA have 
‘‘made it a policy’’ to closely coordin- 
ate their activities in ‘areas that over- 
lap,’’ Standen noted there is 
‘‘recognition’’ among both organiza- 
tions’ members that the bureau “‘has 
to be headquartered in the heart of the 
advertising business.”’ 

Standen said an ‘‘unofficial ad hoc 
committee’’ headed by NAB vice 
chairman Tom Johnson, publisher of 
the Los Angeles Times, and ANPA 
vice chairman Richard J.V. Johnson, 
president of the Houston Chronicle 
was created ‘‘to insure that in areas of 
potential overlap, both organizations 
have their turfs clearly defined.”’ 

Standen added that since he joined 
the bureau in June, 1980, ‘‘nobody’s 
ever mentioned (a merger) to me. The 
savings would be slight—only in the 
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administrative area, not the operating 
area.”’ 

Standen joined the bureau as exec- 
utive vice president for sales. In June, 
1982 he succeeded Jack Kauffman, 
who retired, as president. 

In the past, NAB’s advertising 
revenue figures have been criticized 
for not being accurate. 

Standen said that the bureau’s cur- 
rent projections are based on 
information taken from Media Rec- 
ords plus 700 newspapers and several 
state press associations. 

**I think we are a lot more accurate 
today in terms of estimating current 
performance than we were 18 months 
ago,”” he said. 

NAB’s research staff has access to 
the computers of the City University 
of New York which have ‘‘a number 
of statistical routines’’ included in 
their programming. These computers 
have also helped NAB improve its 
advertising estimates, Standen said. 





The bureau’s budget for 
the year ending on May 31, 
1984 is $12.5 million. 
Standen said NAB is 
looking for an increase in 
its budget for the next fiscal 
year... 





With a net gain in 1983 of 12 mem- 
bers, the bureau’s membership ‘“‘is 
close to one thousand newspapers” 
representing 85% of total daily 
circulation, he said. 

The bureau’s budget for the year 
ending on May 31, 1984 is $12.5 mil- 
lion. Standen said NAB is looking for 
an increase in its budget for the next 
fiscal year because members’ dues 
are ‘‘recalculated every year’’ from a 
formula based on advertising re- 
venues. 

‘**We’ve not changed the formula. 
Our dues go up if newspaper ad re- 
venues go up,”’ he said. The dues for 
the fiscal year beginning on June | will 
be calculated from ad revenues in the 
1983 calendar year. 

Standen doesn’t think the bureau 
has a problem with many of its 
executives approaching retirement 
age. ‘‘We're not structured to hire 
kids out of college. We'd rather buy 
the experience than try to develop it,”’ 


Finding people with a ‘‘significant 
amount”’ of marketing expertise is 
crucial for NAB, Standen believes, 
because the industry trend of the 
1980s is going to be ‘‘marketing the 
newspaper to readers and advertis- 
ers.” 








13th Annual NoRMA awards hail newspaper advertisers 
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« JAPAN NOW8 


Now through November 5 at Sanger } 
Harris Valicy View, we've reintroducing 
East and West. Prom high tech to timeless 
tradition, we've gathered a world of 
JAPAN NOW Here's just a hint. 
Begistor to win a trip for two to Tokyo, 
awarded by Sanger Harris and Pan Am. 
“Winners will My on Pan American World 
Airways, Dallas/Ft. Worth's Airline to 
the World. Pan Am. You Can't Best the 
Experience.” Trip also includes 5 days 
and 4 nights at the Century Hyatt Tokyo 
and one Deautiful day at the Shiseido 
Saion on the Ginza. Drawing at 4:00 p.m. 
Saturday, November 5, with continuous 
compli- 
ments of Fan Am. In Luggage, First Level. 
CENTURY HYATIG@ OKO 
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AND HARMONY 


Sing along in our Make You A Star 
contest, sponsored by Pioneer to ac 
quaint you with the Karaoke system 
that lets you perform with terrific 
back-up on pre-recorded instrumental 
tapes Singer Joe Farago will show you 
how it's done, then you name your tune 
from Pioneer's library and sing along. 
First Prize, an all-expense paid trip to 
a Major reoomiing studio and attendance 
at a gala affair; Second Prize, a Pioneer 
SC5 System. Thursday and Friday, 
November 3 and 4, noon to 3:00 p.m. 
and 6:30 to 9:00 p.m. ; Saturday, 
November 5, 11:00 to 2:00 p.m., with 
judging at 2:30 p.m. when all con- 
testants may claim their tapes. No 
purchase necessary; you need not be 
present to win. Electronics, Third Level 
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& cultured pearl is a true jewel of the sea, created by man and nature 
very few things can match {ts luminous beauty. This kind of delicate beauty 
16 second nature to the Japanese—so is it any mystery that for centuries 
they have celebrated and revered the pearl? This Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, come feast your eyes during our pearl hank showing. It’s a breath. 
taking sight—a half million dollars in pearls, direct from Japan! You'll be 
able to pick from hundreds of strands of pearis. sorted by size. color and 
symmetry, and grouped in hanks. Expert assistance wil! be available in 
your selection. We will also have a selection of spectalty pearis and jewoiry 
tems, including a lovely collection of clasps. Have your pearis strung 
to your specifications while you wait! You can bring in your o pearis 
for Testringing or redesigning, charges will vary Fine Jewelry. Second Level 
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Ist place: More than $100 million 
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For the second year in arow, Sanger-Harris of Dallas took first place in the large 
store category (over $100 million in annual sales) and led the list of 30 winning 
stores in the 13th annual NORMA Awards competition for outstanding newspaper 
advertising. 

The awards were sponsored jointly by the Newspaper Advertising Bureau, Inc. 
and the National Retail Merchants Association. 

Other first-place winners were: Brandeis of Omaha; Powers of Minneapolis; 
Steketee’s of Grand Rapids and Wilson’s of Greenfield, Mass., for merchandise 
advertising. Thalhimers of Richmond took first place in the institutional ad cate- 


gory. 
Other winners in the competition were: (Continued on next page) 
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Award of Merit: $5-$25 million 
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You are our best critic. So, if you're not happy when your best color is peach. if you're not happy 
with the performance of what you buy at we're not happy. So we make adjustments 
Thalhimers... bring it back. Or if your present and exchanges pleasantly ...and to your satis- 
from Thaihimers was aimost perfect...but faction. Call us Thaihimers (Tal-hi-murs) 
not quite, bring it to us and we'll cheerfully making you happy makes us happy. And call 
help you exchange or replace it. We us Now, toll free 1-800-241-6692 to apply for 
know what it’s like to receive two bienders your charge account 


at a bridal shower, or a sweater in purple 
Premiering July 28th at the Mail of Memphis 


“Thalhimen 








2nd place: Institutional 


Ist place: Institutional 
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Over $100 million: 1st place, Sanger-Harris, Dallas; 2nd place, Marshall Field’s, 
Chicago. Awards of Merit: Neiman-Marcus, Dallas; ZCMI, Salt Lake City; 
Emporium-Capwell, San Francisco; Nordstrom, Seattle and Fairweather, Tor- 








onto. 

$50-$100 million: \st place Brandeis, Omaha; 2nd place, Edworks, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. Awards of Merit: Goldwaters, Scottsdale, Ariz.; Crowley’s, 
Detroit and Robinson’s of Florida, St. Petersburg. 

$25-$50 million: 1st place, Powers, Minneapolis; 2nd place, Dey Brothers, 
Syracuse. Awards of Merit: Chappell’s, North Syracuse; Carlisle’s, Ashtabula 
and Big Steel Man, Toronto. 
or $5-$25 million: ist place, Steketee’s, Grand Rapids; 2nd place, Magram’s, 
‘tooays._—CBurlington. Awards of Merit: Belk Tyler, Rocky Mount and Byck’s, Louisville. 
: Sau Less than $5 million: 1st place, Wilson’s, Greenfield, Mass.; 2nd place, Red 
story + Cross Shoes, New York. Award of Merit: Waldoff’s, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Institutional: 1st place, Thalhimers, Richmond; 2nd place, The Eaton Centre, 
Toronto. Awards of Merit: Hemphill-Wells, San Angelo, Tex.; Neiman-Marcus, 
Dallas; Market Square, St. John, New Brunswick; Davanni’s, Minneapolis and 
Tivol Jewelers, Kansas City. 


_ Davanni’s hot es blow subs 
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Ist place: $5-$25 million 


You may sags heard submarine candulihes are > unbeatable, 
but one bite of a Davanni’s hot hoagy will sink your opinion of them. 


DESHE ST - DAVANNES 


= PIZZA & HOT HOAGIES 


Bloomington St. Paul Roseville 
97th & Lyndale 888-6232 Cleveland & Grand 690-4848 "1905 West Perimeter Drive 636-3411 


Minneapolis Minnetonka Brooklyn Center 


2500 Riverside 332-5551 15200 Highway 7 938.4243 Summit & Earle Brown 566-8220 


Minneapolis Richfield 


Hennepin & Lake 822-3111 66th & Penn 866-3324 











2nd place: Less than $5 million 





Award of Merit: Institutional i_— 
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he Truth Will Emerge 


“The theory of a free press is that the truth 
will emerge from free reporting and free discussion, 
not that it will be presented perfectly and instantly 
in any one account.” 


— Walter Lippmann 





MORNING ADVOCATE STATE S42 TIMES SUNDAY ADVOCATE 


525 LAFAYETTE STREET BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 70821 
© 1977 Capital City Press 











Newspapers using ‘moving type’ signs to promote 


The Bruner News Network, a new 
Texas company, has deployed large, 
Times Square type moving display 
signs in high traffic areas where custo- 
mized news programs can be sent to 
each location several times a day. 

College students are the network’s 
initial thrust with its new system, 
which moves updated news and local- 
ized campus information at very high 
speed to the illuminated signs in major 
indoor student gathering places, such 
as cafeterias and lounges. 

Lee Bruner, a 28-year-old Dallas 
entrepreneur who founded the com- 
pany with his own money, has funded 
his enterprise with a group of 
international investors who re- 
sponded to the concept. More than $2 
million in additional capital has been 
contributed by financial institutions 
and venture capitalists in the United 
Kingdom. 

In less than 11 months, the news 
network has signed contracts with 400 
major colleges in 46 states. The news 
centers are operating in half of these 
schools. The company now estimates 
its audience to be about two million 
students currently. 

Some of the regional advertisers 
using the network already include the 
Miami Herald, El Paso Times, 
Phoenix Gazette, Texas Commerce 
Bank (Dallas) and Ft. Houston Bank 
in San Antonio. 

“‘We thought it was a natural for 
newspapers,”’ said Fred Barger, pro- 
motion manager of the Miami Herald. 
“*We’re catching people who general- 
ly aren’t interested in the news.” 

The Herald uses the activated signs 


on a ‘‘testing’’ basis around a number 
of scholastic sites in southern Florida 
to promote special campus discount 
for home delivery, Barger said. 
While exact details were not re- 
vealed, Barger said the up-front cost 
for the new concept was ‘‘not pro- 
hibitive’’ and the monthly costs 
amount to ‘‘a few hundred.’’ The 
advertiser buys an amount of time.on 
the screen, he said, so the fewer 
characters in a message, the slower 





“We thought it was a 
natural for newspapers,” 
said Fred Barger, 
promotion manager of the 
Miami Herald. “We’re 
catching people who 
generally aren't interested 
in the news.” 








the stream can be run past the view- 
ers. 

Since the signs were implemented 
immediately after the first of the year, 
results evaluating the effectiveness of 
the medium will not be forthcoming 
until April. 

The news service employed 
Marketing and Reseach Counselors, 
Inc. of Dallas to document the signs’ 
attractiveness, and reported that: 
85.2% of the students interviewed re- 
sponded that they read the news ser- 
vice; 47.7% read it four or more times 
a week; 52% read it one to three times 
a week, and .3% didn’t know. MARC 
computed a mean average of 4.4 times 








When the Delaware County Daily Times first rari 
the Birthday Game, they received nearly 12,000 
entries a week. Today; four renewals and 59 
consecutive weeks later, it’s still pulling 12,000 
entries every week! 

The Birthday Game also played a big part in 
easing the Times’ transition from an afternoon 
broadsheet to a morning tab. Despite the format 
change, circulation has jumped 49% over last 
year. Single copy is up, too! 


“OUR READERS LIKED 
THE BIRTHDAY GAME SO WELL 
WE'VE RENEWED IT. FOUR TIMES! 

ped ta, 
~~ WAYNE ZIEGLER, 
DELAWARE COUNTY (PA) DARY TIMES 
The Birthday Game is the easiest-to-run, 
easiest-to-play circulation builder ever. If you 


haven't run it yet, try it. You'll see why more than 
35% of Birthday Game buyers renew. 


Call today for more details: (203) 562-1133 
Or write: William T. Guthrie, Vice President, 
The Jackson Newspapers, P.O. Box 8715, 
New Haven, CT 06513 


E THE JACKSON NEWSPAPERS 











per week. 

Sports news received the highest 
recognition, with national, world, 
human interest and campus news 
following in succession. 


Million Markets to 
rep for Balt. Sun 


Million Market Newspapers, Inc., 
a New York-based national news- 
paper advertising representative 
company, has included the Baltimore 
Sun account effective April 1, 1984. 

Previously, the newspaper group, 
which publishes the Sun (circulation 
185,494—the Evening Sun (circula- 
tion 163,430) and the Sunday Sun 
(circulation 394,595), was represent- 
ed by Cresmer, Woodward, O’Mara 
& Ormsbee. 

In accordance with the new rep 
firm’s organizational structure, Balti- 
more Sun publisher Reg Murphy and 
director of advertising Peter L. Steg- 
ner, will join Million Market’s board 
of directors, also effective April 1. 

‘‘The Baltimore Sun’s corporate 
goals and growth plans will be effec- 
tively supported by Million Market 
Newspapers, which will play an 
important role in meeting future goals 
through their sophisticated know- 
ledge of the newspaper marketing and 
advertising industry,’’ said Stegner. 

Diana Zinda, the Baltimore Sun’s 
national advertising manager, will be 
the company’s liason with Million 
Market. 


Dallas News 
adds bureau 


The Dallas Morning News has 
established a Metro South Bureau to 
expand its coverage of South Dallas 
and surrounding suburbs. 

Writers Norma A. Wade and 
Annette Bernhard staff the bureau. 
Wade, who has been with the News 
for 10 years, covers South Dallas and 
Oak Cliff. Bernhard reports on Dun- 
canville, DeSoto, Lancaster, Wilmer, 
Hutchins, Cedar Hill, Cockrell Hill 
and Glenn Heights. She has been with 
the newspaper since March 1981. 

The News also has bureaus in 
Washington, D.C., New York, Tor- 
onto, Mexico City, Te! Aviv, Okla- 
homa City, Austin, El Paso, Houston, 
San Antonio, Tyler, Fort Worth, Pla-. 
no, Arlington and Addison. 
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THE NEWEST, MOST 
MODERN NEWSPAPER 
FACILITY IN AMERICA. 


A BRAND NEW PLANT, AND ONE OF 
THE MOST SOPHISTICATED PRINTING 
PRESSES IN THE WORLD. 


The Bakersfield Californian’s new Harrell-Fritts And our readers will now benefit from a much 
Publishing Center will feature the latest state-of-the- more colorful presentation, in news photographs 
art TKS computerized full color press. and graphics, as well as advertisements. 

Its capacity launches us into the 21st century. Were very proud of our new facility and wed 
Its color standards and capability put usin aclass _like you to see it. Plant tours can be arranged by 
by ourselves. calling John Teves at 805-395-7236. 


Represented nationally by Story & Kelly-Smith, Inc. 


Boheretets Califorman 


We Read You 











Because the 1983 national furniture 
promotion surpassed all previous 
newspaper advertising revenues and 
expectations, the National Home 
Furnishings Association, in coopera- 
tion with the Newspaper Ad Bureau, 
may expand the promotion and 
sweepstakes to other trades. 

This year’s promotion generated 
$150 million worth of advertising, said 
Frank Gurda, vice president of 
Branham Newspaper Sales, with 75% 
going to newspapers. Furthermore, 
the furnishings industry estimated 
sales at about $1.2 billion — or 20% 
over their initial goal. More than 500 
newspapers, 200 manufacturers and 
7,200 retailers cooperated in this 
event. 

Gurda noted a number of newspap- 
ers which gained accounts or larger 
advertising revenues through the pro- 
motional efforts. The Tuscon, Ariz., 
newspapers reported four new 
accounts. Another newspaper re- 
ported they were able to sell accounts 


Cooperative sales effort a big success 


National home furnishings promotion generated 
over $100 million worth of ad dollars for newspapers 


who swore previously they would 
never use the newspaper. 

The Atlanta Journal & Constitu- 
tion offered to show the retailers’ 
sales staffs a 12-minute slide presen- 
tation as an aid in understanding more 
about the Atlanta market. 





This year’s promotion 
generated $150 million 
worth of advertising, said 
Frank Gurda, vice president 
of Branham Newspaper 
Sales, with 75% going to 
newspapers. 











Evans & Novak bring you 


‘ 


The Inside Report 


Rowland Evans Jr. and Robert Novak, 
whose sources, integrity and insight 
have kept them at the forefront of the 
nation’s political scene for more than 20 
years, deliver incisive commentary four 
times weekly on such timely issues as: 





THE ELECTION YEAR 


Evans: ‘‘Ronaid Reagan is getting all 
the breaks and just at the right time. 
With the Democrats seemingly hell-bent 
on nominating a man of the 60’s and 
70’s for president, Reagan has reason to 
look smug and self-satisfied.”’ 


Novak: “The backstage story in 
Washington is the war of maneuver 
between the White House and the 
Federal Reserve Board over whether the 
economic recovery should be slowed 
down. It may determine not only 
economic prospects but the outcome of 
the 1984 election.”’ 


For more information, call our sales 
department collect at (714) 549-8700. 


FIELD NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 








The Sharon (Pa.) Herald contacted 
each furniture dealer by phone and 
then sent letters to all dealers. A 
special half-price offer was made for a 
repeat section. Ad salespersons dis- 
tributed in-paper promo ads, which 
ran four times. The result was an 
‘‘excellent’’ 16-page section. 

Gurda said Branham and the News- 
paper Committee have contacted the 
Newspaper Ad Bureau about 
establishing a similar national sales 
program in other product fields, parti- 
cularly the appliance and shoe 


‘industries. He said the appliance 


industry, until 1978, used newspaper 
advertising heavily, before defecting 
the majority of their ads to television. 

‘*The appliance industry is a natural 
for newspapers,’’ Gurda said. ‘‘Peo- 
ple read and study the newspapers 
(appliance ads) for months before 
making a decision.’ 

Guidelines 

Gurda listed a number of advise- 
ments for newspapers to follow dur- 
ing their promotion: 

cy Start early with promotion 
planning. The furniture industry 
meets in High Point, N.C. each April 
he said, introducing new lines, new 
products and new trends. 

cz Compose a written outline of the 
sales program — including the over- 
view or concept, how the promotion 
ties into the national program, the 
dates of the sections, teaser ads, 


rates, etc. — for the advertising staff. 


A meeting should follow internally to 
work out details and to evoke input 
from the staff. 





cz A second meeting with the staff 
should be scheduled for a couple 
weeks later to discuss questions 
raised and to develop a complete mail- 
ing list of all prospects. A package of 
information should be developed and 
presented at this meeting, ready for 
distribution to the retailers. 


c> A letter inviting all retailers to a 
kick-off breakfast, luncheon or dinner 
should be sent out by July or August. 


cz One of the big benefits to smaller 
retailers is the opportunity to partici- 
pate in a community-wide sale. Nor- 
mally, a smaller retailer could not 
afford to participate in a sweepstakes. 
A second mailing might include a let- 
ter from one of the leading retailers 
containing the details of the sweep- 
stakes. 


‘Probably one of the reasons the 
1983 national sale was so successful 
was the fact that both the newspaper 
industry and the furnishings industry 
were hungry for business,’’ Gurda 
said. ‘‘We will have to work twice as 
hard in 1984 to pull off an equally suc- 
cessful program. At the same time, 
with all the experience that has been 
gained, we should be able to succeed 
with even more linage the second year 
around.’’ 


The judging committee of the best 
special sections from the National 
Furniture Sale newspaper entries 
chose the following five top national 
winners for their excellent work: Cin- 
cinnati (Ohio) Enquirer, Buffalo 
(N.Y.) News, Rochester (N.Y.) 
Times-Union, Democrat & Chroni- 
cle, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press and 
Raleigh (N.C.) News & Observer. 





Arnold re-elected 
NRMA chairman 


William P. Arnold, chairman and 
chief executive officer, Associated 
Dry Goods Corporation, New York 
City, was re-elected chairman of the 
National Retail Merchant’s Associa- 
tion (NRMA) for a second year’s 
term. 


James R. Williams was re-elected 
president and Marie A. Longo will 
continue as corporate secretary. 
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Murdoch considers takeover of Warner 


Warner-Amex has cable franchises 
in three cities where Murdoch owns newspapers 


Rupert Murdoch purchased 
another 1.2 million shares in Warner 
Communications for approximately 
$29.8 million and has notified the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
that he is considering waging a proxy 
fight to take over the company. 

The statement by Murdoch is a 
departure from the past, when he said 
his purchases of Warner’s stock were 
for investment purposes. 

In a recent address in Switzerland 
to European bankers and stockbrok- 
ers, Murdoch said his main interest in 
acquiring Warner Communications is 
its Warner Bfos. movie subsidiary. 

Murdoch wants Warner Bros. film 
and television production business 
and film library as a source of pro- 
gramming for his ventures in satellite 
direct broadcast and cable television. 

Warner Communications and 
American Express have a 50/50 
partnership in Warner-Amex Cable 
Communications, Inc., one of the na- 
tion’s largest cable systems 
operators. If Murdoch succeeds in his 
takeover bid, he will also get Warn- 
er’s share of Warner-Amex. 

However, a spokesman for Warner 
Communications contended Mur- 
doch’s stock purchases have already 
raised problems with cable tv cross- 
ownership regulations in New York 
and Massachusetts. 

‘*‘We have several violations of 
cross-ownership rules for cable 
franchises now’’ said Jeff Holmes. He 
said state franchise regulations in 
New York and Massachusetts pro- 
hibit cross-ownership of newspaper 
and cable properties. 

Warner-Amex recently was 
awarded cable franchises for parts of 
Brooklyn and Queens and has franch- 
ises in the Boston suburbs. 

Murdoch’s News America pub- 
lishes New York Post and Boston 
Herald. 

Warner-Amex also has franchises 
in the Chicago area, where Murdoch 
recently acquired the Chicago Sun- 
Times, and in the Houston area, 
where Murdoch owns a chain of sub- 
urban weekly newspapers. 

Holmes said there is no conflict 
with state franchise regulations in 
Texas and Illinois. 

Murdoch last year formed Sky- 
band, Inc., a subsidiary for the dis- 
tribution of programming via direct- 
to-home satellite transmission. Sky- 


band intends to serve urban and rural 
areas where cable is not readily avail- 
able. However, just before Murdoch 
began his stock purchases of Warner, 
he announced that Skyband’s plans to 
begin offering program services in 
early 1984 were being delayed for at 
least a year. 

Executives of News America 
Publishing characterized Holmes’ 
cross-ownership contention as a 
**smokescreen’”’ and noted that War- 
ner-Amex also has franchises in Cali- 
fornia locations served by Chris- 





“These things 
(cross-ownership problems) 
always get squared away,” 
said one News America 
executive. 








Craft’s tv station in Los Angeles, 
which could mean a violation of 
Federal Communication Commission 
cross-ownership rules for cable and 
broadcast. 

‘*These things (cross-ownership 
problems) always get squared away,” 
said one News America executive. 

Last year Murdoch purchased 
about 7% of Warner’s stock for about 
$100 million, and in early January he 
filed his intention with the Federal 
Trade Commission to acquire 
between 25% and 49.9% of Warner’s 
stock under the Hart-Scott-Rodino 
Antitrust Improvement Act. The FTC 
approved the filing. 

In a series of moves designed to 
block Murdoch, Warner increased its 
number of outstanding shares earlier 
this month to 80 million from 65 mil- 
lion. The increase reduced Mur- 
doch’s 7% stake at the time to around 
5.6%. 

Warner also entered into a deal 
whereby it would acquire 42.5% of 
Chris-Craft Industries’ television 
business and Chris-Craft would ac- 
quire more than 25% of Warner. 

One of Chris-Craft’s television sta- 
tions is in San Antonio where Mur- 
doch’s U.S. subsidiary, News Amer- 
ica Publishing, owns the San Antonio 
Express and News. 

The Communications Act of 1934 
prohibits a foreign company from 
owning a radio or tv station in the 





United States, while Federal Com- 
munications Commission cross- 
ownership rules prohibit a company 
from owning a newspaper and televi- 
sion station in the same city. 

Murdoch has asked the FCC to 
block Warner’s deal with Chirs-Craft 
on grounds that the moves were made 
simply to entrench Warner’s manage- 
ment. The FCC has yet to respond. 

Warner and News International 
each filed suit in federal court in Dela- 
ware to block the other’s moves. 

News International contends that 
its most recent stock purchase 
increases its share of Warner to 8.5% 
of the common stock. However, if 
Warner’s deal with Chris-Craft is 
allowed to proceed, the latest stock 
acquistion will only bring News 
International’s stake in the company 
to 7%. 


More transactions 


The following two weekly news- 
paper sales were not among those in 
the January 7 EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
special listing of annual transactions: 

The Amherst (Mass.) Record, was 
sold by Westfield (Mass.) Evening 
News, an Allbritton Newspaper, to 
David A. Schansberg, former pub- 
lisher of the Claremont (N.H.) Eagle- 
Times, an Ingersoll newspaper. 

Knepper Press of Carnegie, Penn- 
sylvania, sold the weekly Carnegie 
Signal Item, Bridgeville Area News, 
and Brookline Journal and Focus, to 
Gateway Press, which is headed by 
Robert Buckley. 

Broker in both transactions was 
W.B. Grimes & Co., Inc., of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


ITU election 


In its final ruling on the disputed 
International Typographical Union 
election, the union’s canvassing 
board has certified the election of 
Allan J. Heritage as first vice pre- 
sident; Robert L. Wartinger as 
second vice president; and Ray 
Brown as third vice president. 

As previously reported, the 
canvassing board recommended a re- 
run of the presidential election 
between incumbent Joe Bingel and 
Robert S. McMichen. 
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By Wellington Long 


America’s highest ranking officer 
in Europe has forbidden the soldier 
newspaper, the Stars and Stripes, 
from printing any stories concerning 
the enforced early retirement of his 
West German deputy for allegedly 
becoming a security risk. 

Gen. Bernard Rogers thus becomes 
the first officer in more than a decade 
to censor the soldier newspaper, 
established during World War I, re- 
vived during World War II, and pub- 
lished without interruption since 
then. 

During WWII, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower regularly resisted 
attempts by his subordinates to cen- 
sor the newspaper written by and for 
soldiers. 

Rogers’ action came in the wake of 
confirmation that West Germany 
Defense Minister Manfred Woerner 
had forced the early retirement of 
Four-Star Gen. Guenter Kiessling on 
grounds he had become a security 
risk, but also because he had ‘‘a dis- 
turbed relationship’’ with Rogers. 

Kiessling was one of two deputies 
to Rogers, who is NATO’s Supreme 
Commander, Allied Forces Europe. 

Initially, West German newspapers 
based their stories on leaks and back- 
ground briefings from the Defense 
Ministry in Bonn. But about 10 days 
after the story broke, Woerner re- 
leased a statement he made to the Par- 
liamentary Defense in which he con- 
firmed all of the earlier unsourced re- 
ports, including the fact that Kiessling 
and Rogers no longer had a working 
relationship. 

Kiessling’s dismissal has been a 
front page story in West Germany 
from the beginning, and is being fol- 
lowed closely by newspapers in other 
Western and Eastern European 
countries. 

Defense Minister Woerner claims 
he had to treat 58-year old Kiessling 
as a security risk after learning that 
the General frequented homosexual 
bars in Cologne. 

Kiessling denied the charges 
unconditionally. He brought a crim- 
inal suit against his accusers, still 
unnamed, and sued before an 
administrative court to reverse his 
early retirement. 

Former Defense Minister Hans 
Apel added to the speculation about 








Rogers’ role when he declared that 
the American had been trying for 
years to get rid of his German deputy. 

Rogers denied having anything to 
do with the Kiessling case. 

But U.S. European command, of 
which Rogers also is Commander-in- 
Chief, ordered the Stars and Stripes to 
print nothing on the case, not even the 
official announcements or Rogers’ 
own statement on it. 

Although the Stars and Stripes is 
described as ‘‘an authorized 
unofficial publication for U.S. Armed 
Forces overseas’’ and is self- 
financing, the European command 
supervises it. 


Asked why the newspaper was 
using no stories about the Kiessling 
case, a European command spokes- 
man confirmed the gag order, 
explaining that because news reports 
on the affair had been ‘‘highly specu- 
lative and sensationalistic,’’ officers 
there ‘‘decided that had these news 
reports appeared in Stars and Stripes, 
they might be detrimental to the good 
order and discipline of a readership 
that includes many U.S. military per- 
sonnel who work and train closely 
with their German allies.”’ 





The gag order was 
greeted with anger at the 
Stars and Stripes editorial 
and publishing center in 
the West German city of 
Darmstadt. 





The gag order was greeted with 
anger at the Stars and Stripes editorial 
and publishing center in the West Ger- 
man, city of Darmstadt. 

Reporters said this was the first 
instance of such blatant censorship in 
at least a decade. The gag was 
loosened only slightly after about a 
week, to allow the newspaper to print 
a UPI dispatch reporting the 
European command prohibition 
order. 

That was sure to provoke a number 
of letters from readers, who are used 
to airing their complaints about the 
military in the Stars and Stripes letters 
column, the successor to the war- 





Military brass gags the press 


‘Soldier’ newspaper, Stars and Stripes, prohibited 
from printing story on General’s ‘forced’ retirement 


time ‘‘B-Bag’’ column where GI’s 
grouched. 

The Stars and Stripes editorial staff 
is civilian, but its bureau correspon- 
dents all are enlisted men or NCOs, 
although their ranks are omitted in the 
masthead and never used in bylines. 

Editor Mort Proctor left the San 
Antonio (Tex.) Light in 1959 to join 
the paper, and became managing edi- 
tor in 1968. He describes it as a home- 
town newspaper for American 
servicemen abroad. It covers military 
activities closely, paying particular 
attention to what Proctor calls con- 
sumer protection. 

In 1972, the newspaper won the 
Overseas Press Club prize for best 
business story of the year, for 
exposing a land sale ripoff being 
worked among American soldiers in 
Europe. 

The newspaper has its own Penta- 
gon bureau for military stories, but 
uses wire services for domestic 
American and International events 
coverage. It also offers a wide range 
of American political columnists. 

The newspaper is published seven 
days a week, and sells 125,000 copies 
a day, primarily to American service- 
men in West Germany, Italy, Greece, 
Spain and the United Kingdom, but 
also in about 35 other countries. 

It is a five-column tabloid with a 
fixed 28 pages each Thursday. It costs 
15¢. 

The newspaper operates more than 
200 book stores for American service- 
men. Its revenues from circulation 
and from the book stores operation 
reached $42,383,000 last year. Job 
printing in Darmstadt generated 
about another $800,000. 

In previous years, the Army, Air 
Force and Navy Fund Council often 
declared dividends from the Stars and 
Stripes operation to benefit military 
morale, welfare and recreational pro- 
grams. In recent years, however, no 
dividends have been declared 
because of heavy investment in mod- 
ernization of the plant. 

The international publishers organ- 
ization, FIEJ, maintains a technical 
research center in Darmstadt and 
takes most of its visitors to the Stars 
and Stripes, to show them what a 
modern newspaper editorial and 
printing plant looks like. 
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AMERICAS FINEST 
SHINE IN FAMILY WEEKLY 


HANK AARON 


Family Weekly’s first annual “National 
Treasure” awards to great Americans have 
just been announced. 

Henry Aaron, Walter Cronkite, Martha 
Graham, James Michener and Jonas Salk 
each received a specially-commissioned 
Cartier statuette at the gala awards presen- 
tation in New York. 

Established to mark Family Weekly’s 


30th anniversary, the awards will be presented 
each year to living Americans “who have 
made dramatic contributions to our culture, 
and who represent excellence in their life 
achievements,” 

Congratulations,Hank, Walter, Martha, 
Jim and Jonas. 

You are shining examples of everything 
that makes America great. 


Family Weekly. The Sunday that’s full of surprises. 








By Mark Fitzgerald 


Three weeks after issuing it, a 
federal appeals court (Jan. 24) va- 
cated its own emergency order which 
had barred a Minnesota law book 
company from publishing a federal 
judge’s court opinion. 

The temporary order, obtained by 
the Justice Department Jan. 3, had 
touched off a flurry of protests when it 
was revealed in a Jan. 22 New York 
Times article based on a forthcoming 
National Law Journal story. 

First Amendment experts said the 
federal appeals court order was the 
first time in memory that a private 
publishing company had been barred 
from publishing a judicial opinion. 





“So far as | know, this is 
only the third time in 
history that the United 
States government has 
attempted to obtain prior 
restraint,” said Floyd 
Abrams, the attorney who 
defended the New York 
Times in the Pentagon 
Papers case. 





“*So far as I know, this is only the 
third time in history that the United 
States government has attempted to 
obtain prior restraint,’’ said Floyd 
Abrams, the attorney who defended 
the New York Times in the Pentagon 
Papers case. ‘“There was the Penta- 
gon Papers, the Progressive magazine 
case, and now this. And whatever you 
think of the Pentagon Papers and Pro- 
gressive cases, at least there the gov- 
ernment had some claim of harm to 
national security.”’ 

“It doesn’t take much of a look in 
the lawbooks to realize that this 
action was palpably 
unconstitutional,’ Abrams added. 

In a page-and-a-half decision vacat- 
ing its emergency order, the three- 
judge panel of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the 10th circuit referred to 
the 1971 Pentagon Papers case. 

The panel of Judges William J. 
Holloway Jr., Stephanie K. Seymour 
and Federal District Judge Luther L. 
Bohanon said that it ‘‘is arguable that 
there is some distinction’’ between 








Prior restraint against law book is dropped 


Federal appeals court, citing Pentagon Papers case, reverses 
its own restraint barring printing of lower court judge’s opinion 


prior restraint on all publication and 
prior restraint on publication in a par- 
ticular volume intended to be a per- 
manent record of court action. 


Nevertheless, the court concluded 
that in light of the Pentagon Papers 
case and a number of other cases, 
‘‘the court is not convinced that the 
Justice Department has shown suf- 
ficient justification for delay of 
publication.”’ 

A Justice Department spokesman 
said the government would ask for a 
speedy decision on the accusations of 
prosecutorial misconduct. 

‘‘As a result of today’s actions, the 
Justice Department is hopeful that the 
court will act quickly on the question 
before it, that is the question of 
whether the (original) judicial opinion 
should be withdrawn or at the least 
that the names of the lawyers be 
deleted,’’ spokesman John Wilson 
said. 

Glenn L. Archer Jr., the head of the 
Justice Department’s tax division, 
said he asked for the publication bar 
(Dec. 29) because the judicial opinion 
was ‘‘slanderous’’ and ‘‘scurrilous”’ 
in its criticism of the conduct of three 
department prosecutors. 

Wilson, denied that prior restraint 
was involved because the law book 
company had already included the 
opinion in a weekly paperbound edi- 
tion ‘‘that probably was sent to every 
law firm in the country or the world 
that subscribes to their service.”’ 

Wiison said Archer took the action 
because he ‘‘did not want the opinion 
published in a hardbound volume — 
where (the allegations) would be there 
for all history — until the court ruled 
on the basic question’’ of whether 
there was misconduct. 

Under the order, the West Publish- 
ing Co. of St. Paul, Minn., was 
“‘ordered to delay temporarily...until 
further order from this court’’ the 
publication of a Federal district 
judge’s post-trial opinion in a tax 
fraud case.”’ 

In that Aug. 25, 1983 opinion, 
Federal District Judge Fred M. Win- 
ner commented on allegations of pro- 
secutorial misconduct against tax 
division attorneys Steven L. Snyder, 
Thomas D. Blondin and Jared J. 
Scharf. 

Though Winner’s opinion empha- 
sizes he was not making ‘‘findings of 
fact,’’ he does criticize their actions 





as ‘‘repeated excession the part of 
the prosecution’’ which included 
‘intimidating witnesses;’’ threaten- 
ing a defendant’s tax attorney with 
prosecution; ‘‘arrogation of power’’ 
by interfering with a grand jury; and 
improper questioning of a defendant’s 
wife during the investigation. 

The opinion by Winner, who retired 
from the bench in September, was 
published in paperbound ‘‘advance 
sheets’’ of opinions that West sends 
to subscribers. The opinion would 
then normally be included in the hard- 
bound West’s Federal Supplement, 
the standard reference work for 
Federal district court opinions. West 
publishes about 58,000 opinions 
annually, said James Corson, a man- 
aging editor for the company. 





West had at first decided 
not to challenge the 
temporary publication ban, 
but was considering action 
the day the order was 
vacated. 





In addition, excerpts of the 20-page 
opinion were published in several 
newspapers, including the New York 
Times and the Denver Post. 

West had at first decided not to 
challenge the temporary publication 
ban, but was considering action the 
day the order was vacated. 

West attorney James Schatz said he 
had never encountered a similar order 
in 10 years of representing the law 
book company. 

**It’s highly unusual for one court to 
order that the decision of another 
court should not be published,’’ he 
said. 

However, two defendants in the 
original tax fraud trial submitted 
briefs challenging the order. 

‘‘We have taken a three-pronged 
attack on the order,”’ said William 
Waller, a Denver attorney for one 
defendant, before the order was va- 
cated. 

‘In addition to the First Amend- 
ment arguments, we address the sepa- 
ration of powers aspect,’’ Waller 
said. ‘‘This is the executive branch 
attempting to gag the judicial branch. 
Then we attack it on the common law 

(Continued on page 75) 
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YEARS OF 
NEWSPAPER 
HISTORY 


directly from 
the pages of 

~ Editor & Publisher 
(1884-1984) 


in one landmark anniversary issue 
to be published March 31st. 
pie A 


This decade-by-decade account will include: reproductions of actual 
news stories, features, letters, timely editorials, photographs, sketches 
and advertisements as they appeared in EDITOR & PUBLISHER issue 
pages spanning this last century. 


A revealing, fascinating reading experience for everyone involved and 
interested in this vital newspaper industry from the legend in news- 
paper reporting, EDITOR & PUBLISHER, the only independent weekly 
newspaper journal. 


Salute the newspaper community by showcasing your own achieve- 
ments in the advertising pages of a certain-to-be-read and reread issue: 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER's 100th Anniversary Issue. 


Space closing deadline: February 17th. 
Copy deadline: March 9th. 


Editor & Publisher e 575 Lexington Avenue, New York, NY 10022 © 212-752-7050 








The Justice Department on Jan. 20 
filed a proposed consent decree in 
U.S. District Court in Orlando, Fla., 
requiring the Tribune Co. of Chicago 
and its subsidiary, the Orlando Sen- 
tinel, to sell two shoppers and three 
weekly newspapers in Osceola Coun- 
ty, Fla., which were acquired in 1980 
for $4.1 million. 

The proposed consent decree will 
settle an antitrust suit the Justice 
Department brought against the Tri- 
bune Co. in May, 1982. The Justice 
Department alleged that the acquisi- 
tion of the shoppers and weeklies 
from Mr. and Mrs. Richard Luzadder 
effectively ended competition for 
local print advertising in Osceola 
‘County, which is just south of Orange 
County where Orlando is located. 

The proposed consent decree also 
bars the Tribune Co. for 10 years from 





Orlando Sentinel ordered to sell shoppers 


acquiring any print medium carrying 
local advertising within the Sentinel’s 
primary market. 

There is a 60-day period for public 
comment on the consent decree, 
following its acceptance by the court. 

Officials of the Justice 
Department’s Antitrust Division 
commented that they had ‘‘no 
reason’’ to believe the court will not 
accept the consent decree. 

An Antitrust Division attorney said 
the consent decree ‘‘is meaningful 
and significant. Any newspaper that is 
considering buying a weekly or shop- 
per in its primary market area would 
certainly have to take account of 
this.”” 

David Hosokawa, president of 
Sunbelt Publishing, the Orlando Sen- 
tinel subsidiary which publishes the 
Osceola publications, believes the 





settlement, which carries no admis- 
sion of wrongdoing, ‘‘is not precedent 
setting at all.”’ 


Sunbelt publishes 14 shoppers and 
weeklies in Florida, including the 
Osceola properties to be divested; 
Sun Coast News, a free weekly in the 
St. Petersburg-Tampa area; and a 
weekly in Fort Myers. 


‘*After lengthy conversations with 
our lawyers, we decided it was not in 
the best interests of our shareholders 
to fight this thing,’’ said Hosokawa. 
‘*These are small properties. It would 
take years to recoup the money spent 
defending the suit.”’ 


He remarked that it is his personal 
opinion that if the company had 
decided to go to trial, ‘‘we would have 
prevailed.”’ 





UPI inks 


The Times Mirror Company and 
United Press International signed a 
new agreement (Jan. 19) for UPI to 
provide a wide range of services to the 
seven Times Mirror newspapers, 
effective immediately. 





sales manager of U.P.I. 


new pact with Times Mirror 


The long-term, multimillion dollar 
contract calis for service to the Los 
Angeles Times, the Denver Post, 
Newsday, the Hartford Courant, the 
Dallas Times-Herald, and the Advo- 
cate and Greenwich Time in Southern 


Long-Term Agreement—Signing the agreement were (seated, from left): Phillip L. 
Williams, Times Mirror senior vice president, newspapers and television, and William 
E. Geissler, executive vice president and a principal owner of U.P.1. Standing from left: 
David Laventhal, publisher of Newsday and group vice president of newspapers, Times 
Mirror; William F. Thomas, executive vice president and editor, Los Angeles Times; Lee 
J. Guittar, chief executive officer, Dallas Morning News and group vice president, 
Times Mirror; William J. Small, president, U.P.1.; John E. Mantel, senior vice presi- 
dent, newspaper services, U.P.1.; Thomas J. Beatty, executive vice president, general 





Connecticut. 

‘‘Times Mirror newspapers and 
their readers will benefit from our 
agreement with UPI,”’ said Phillip L. 
Williams, Times Mirror’s senior vice 
president, newspapers and television. 
‘*The worldwide scope of UPI’s 
coverage will be valuable to both our 
metropolitan and community pap- 
érs."” 


The service agreement includes a 
new contract for UPI Newspictures at 
the Los Angeles Times. UPI also will 
provide news service directly to 
Newsday’s bureau in Peking. And, 
UPI will supply news for Audiotex, a 
television news and information ser- 
vice operated by the Los Angeles 
Times. 


‘“We are very pleased to announce 
a closer and more far-ranging 
relationship between our two com- 
panies. We look forward to working 
with editors at all of the Times Mirror 
newspapers,’’ said John E. Mantle, 
senior vice president for newspaper 
services at UPI. 


‘*We especially would like to thank 
Lee J. Guittar, group vice president 
for newspapers for Times Mirror 
Company, who served as chief liaison 
to UPI in this matter,”’ he said. 


Williams signed the agreement for 
Times Mirror. Signing for UPI was 
William E. Geissler, executive vice 
president and a principal owner of 
UPI. 
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OBITUARIES 





BENNY BAK, 58, long-time photo- 
grapher with Springfield (Mass.) 
Newspapers, was pronounced dead 
December 30 after being found 
unconscious in the City Hall of Chi- 
copee, Mass., where he had been on 
assignment. He was with the New- 
house newspapers in Springfield 29 
years. 

Be A 


JOHN BALMER, 71, professor emer- 
itus of communications, University of 
Hartford, and long-time drama critic 
for the Farmington Valley Herald, 
Simsbury, Conn., died December 26. 
He also wrote for the West Hartford 
News. 

et ae 

WALTER J. BLACKBURN, 69, pub- 
lisher and chairman of the board of the 
London (Ont.) Free Press and its affil- 
iated companies, died December 16 of 
cancer. He became publisher of the 
newspaper in 1935 when his father, 
Arthur S. Blackburn, died. 

Under his leadership, the Free 
Press became one of the influential 
independent newspapers in Canada. 
Blackburn was a director and former 
vice president of the Canadian Press, 
a former director of the Canadian Dai- 
ly Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, and former director and secre- 
tary of the American Newspaper 


Publishers Association. He was one 
of the seven original publishers on the 
Ontario Press Council. 

* * x 


WILLIAM M. DAME, 63, retired 
reporter and editor at the Burlington 
(Vt.) Free Press, died December 20. 

Pe ae 


PHILIP S. FISHER, 87, who directed 
Southam Inc.’s development from a 
family concern to one of Canada’s 
largest publishing companies, died 
December 17. He retired as chairman 
of Southam Inc. in 1971 after 47 years 
with the company. His son, Gordon, 
is Southam’s current president and 
chief executive officer. 

Fisher was a past president of the 
Canadian Daily Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association. 

a 

GODFREY WILLIS KAUFFMANN, 66, 
former president of the holding com- 
pany that published the old Washing- 
ton Star and a member of one of the 
families that owned the newspaper for 
four generations, died of cancer 
December 28. 

He joined the then Evening Star in 
1939 in the circulation department, 
became advertising manager and next 
vice president in 1955 and eight years 
later, vice president and treasurer. He 
became president of the holding com- 


pany in 1974 and served in that 
position until the company was sold in 
1976. 

* * 

SHIRLEY E. KLEIN, 59, a former 
production manager with 
Westchester-Rockland Newspapers 
and earlier an employee of the ANPA 
Labor Relations Committee in Chica- 
go and subsequently with Bloor- 
Schleppey as a labor relations consul- 
tant, died December 6 in hospital at 
Rockport, Mass. She retired to Rock- 
port about 15 years ago as a part-time 
newspaper consultant. 

ay Se 

OLGERTS LIEPINS, 77, long-time 
Latvian journalist, died in Boston 
December 17 of heart failure. He was 
editor of a daily paper in Riga, Latvia, 
emigrating to the United States in 
1951. In Boston he published the Lat- 
vian newspaper, Amerikas Vestnesis. 

* * * 


HARRY MARTINEZ, 88, who was 
sports editor of the New Orleans 
States and States-Item for 46 years, 
died December 27. 

64, 


JAMES L. RITCHIE, who retired 
from the American Paper Institute in 
1970 after 35 years of service largely 
in the pulp sector of the U.S. paper 
industry, died December 14. 
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Faced with tough 
insurance questions 
& don’t know where 
to find the answers? 


State Farm’s Reference Notebook of Insurance 
Sources may point you in the right direction. 


It’s a topical insurance guide with addresses and 
phone numbers of more than 200 organizations, 
research groups and people who know the facts 
about insurance and related subjects. It also lists 
the country’s top insurance companies, insurance 
trade and arson associations, and more—over 
90 pages of organizations that can help you with 
your insurance story. 


For your free copy just write or call: 


STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 
® 


Public Relations Dept. 


State Farm Insurance Companies 


One State Farm Plaza 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 
(309) 766-2863 








By M.K. Guzda 


On the cover of the February 1981 
issue, Sports Illustrated published a 
photograph of a basketball net brimm- 
ing with authentic hundred dollar 
bills depicting ‘‘the inside story of the 
Boston College point-shaving 
scheme.”’ 

In May 1981, a Secret Service agent 
warned a member of Time Inc.’s legal 
department that the color photograph 
violated federal statutes prohibiting 
the illustration of American currency. 

If the publishers continued to 
ignore the federal laws — enacted 
during Civil War times and updated in 
1958 — confiscation and judication 
would ensue, the agent said. 

Ten days after the Secret Service 
delivered that portent (with the threat 
they would seize the plates used to 
make the cover and question staff 
members involved in the production), 
Time filed a civil action in Federal 
District Court against Secretary of the 
Treasury Donald Regan and others, 
seeking to have the two statutes 
declared unconstitutional. 

‘“‘This very powerfully expresses to 
readers what we’re talking about,”’ 
said Harry Johnston, general counsel 
for Time Inc. magazine group, refer- 
ring to the SI cover. ‘‘We don’t believe 
this statute is constitutional. We have 
a right to communicate through color 
illustrations of currency.”’ 

The statutes, found in chapter 25 of 
the federal Criminal Code, 18 U.S.C. 
474 (paragraph 6) and 18 U.S.C. 504, 
restrict the printing or photography of 
U.S. currency unless: ‘‘the Secretary 
grants permission to use illustrations 
of bonds and paper currency for 
philatelic, numismatic, newsworthy, 
historical or educational purposes; 
illustrations be in black and white; 
they be less than three-quarters or 
more than one and a half times of the 
original size; and the negatives and 
plates be destroyed after use.”’ 

Although the government argued 
that the restrictions were not over 
zealous in the protection against 
counterfeiting and that they limited 
the style, not the content of Time’s 
article, the court ruled in Time’s 
favor. 

‘“‘There are less intrusive ways to 
combat counterfeiting without totally 
removing illustrations of money from 
national discourse,”’ it stated in its 








Controversial cover 


June 18, 1982, ruling, adding that sec- 
tion 504 was impermissibly vague 
because of the difficulty determining 
what would constitute an ‘‘appropri- 
ate’’ forum where the realistic 
depiction of currency would be per- 
mitted. 

Undaunted, the Treasury 
Department has appealed the district 
court’s decision to the Supreme 
Court, asserting the current statutes 
are just and fair. Because the issue 
deals with the constitutionality of a 
federal statute, the case went directly 
to the Supreme Court, bypassing the 
federal appeals court. 

John Meenan, deputy legal counsel 
for the Secret Service, defended the 
statutes, saying published monetary 
illustrations have led to counterfeit- 
ing. When a magazine in Mexico pub- 
lished a full-color, full-sized copy of 
the American one hundred dollar bill, 
‘tin excess of 20 copies’’ were passed 
off as authentic currency, he re- 
counted. 

In another incident, counterfeiters 
manufactured three dollar bills after a 
facsimile appeared in a magazine. 
Meenan said one spurious bill was 
passed to a court clerk in Texas, who 
graciously changed it into smaller 
denominations for the felon. 





The issue is money 


Supreme Court to decide whether Sports Illustrated 
cover photo of money violated federal statutes 


The Treasury Department has nev- 
er prosecuted for infringement of the 
statutes, but publications have been 
seized and destroyed in the past. 

‘‘That’s very infrequent though,”’ 
he said. 

‘‘They have a statute they’re sup- 
posed to enforce,’’ Johnston pro- 
ffered. ‘‘If the statute is 
unconstitutional, they’re still trapped 
into enforcing it.” 

Time, Inc. has no quarrel with the 
100% duplication prohibition, John- 
ston said, but he justified Time’s 
infractions saying graphics depicting 
money are always distorted in some 
way. For example, not one of the hun- 
dred dollar bills on the SI cover is 
rendered unaltered. 

‘*And as it stands now, even a frag-- 
ment of a bill would violate the sta- 
tute,’ he said. 

‘The outcome of this case will give 
some direction to the Justice 
Department and pubiications,”’ 
opined Meenan, who said the Trea- 
sury Department and Secret Service 
agents are not in the habit of pursuing 
publications who infringe upon the 
controversial statute. 

A decision from the Supreme Court 
is expected in May or June. Should 
the Treasury Department’s appeal to 
the Supreme Court fail, Congress 
would be forced to revamp the 
existing statute to a more tailored and 
defined dictate. 


Judge voids 
newsrack fees 


A federal district court judge ruled 
on Jan. 24 that the New York Metro- 
politan Transit Authority’s fees for 
newsracks placed in commuter rail- 
road stations violated the First 
Amendment. 

The ruling came after Gannett Sat- 
ellite Information Network, the Gan- 
nett Co. subsidiary which publishes 
USA Today, filed suit in protest over 
the MTA’s plan to charge $75 per 
newsrack or $150 per station, 
whichever is greater, at each commu- 
ter station. 

The ruling by Judge William C. 
Conner, of U.S. District Court in 
Manhattan, affects vending machines 
for other New York daily newspapers 
as well as Today. 
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I.N.A.M.E.’s 131st Sales Conference Registrants 
The Hilton, New Orleans, Louisiana 
January 29-Feb. 1, 1984 


Abelson, Warren; Abelson Oldsmobile, Keyport, NJ 

Adams, Ernest R.; News & Courier/Evening Post, Charleston, SC 
Adams, Mel; University of Kansas, Lawrence, KS 

Adler, Len; The Leonard Company, Miami, FL 

Adone, Vincent; Advocate, Stamford, CT 

Agee, Bill; SCW, Inc., Johnson City, TN 

Ahlstrom, Gary; Observer-News, Charlotte, NC 

Allen, C.C.; Press-Republican, Plattsburgh, NY 

Allen, James G.; Express, News, San Antonio, TX 

Allen, Joe (& Mary); Times-Herald, Dallas, TX 

Andersen, John O. (& Delphine); Sun-Times, Chicago, IL 
Anderson, Betsy; Story & Kelly-Smith, New York, NY 
Anderson, Eric (& Muriel); Newspaper Advertising Bureau, New 
York, NY 

Anderson, Wallace R.; The Free Press, Mankato, MN 

Andrews, Robert S. (& Bonnie); Parade, New York, NY 
Anthony, Kingsley; Million Market Newspapers, Inc., New York, 
NY 

Antram, Patricia; Multi-Ad Services, Inc., Peoria, IL 

Aquilino, Danny (& Linda); News American, Baltimore, MD 
Armstrong, Gene A.; Herald Whig, Quincy, IL 

Armstrong, David R.; Herald, Sharon, PA 

Arnold, F.W. (& Elsie); News & Observer, Times, Raleigh, NC 
Arnold, Mark R. (& Carolyn); Gannett Co. Inc., New York, NY 
Arrenius, Carl (& Carolyn); Journal Star, Peoria, IL 

Ashe, Reid; Sun, Jackson, TN 

Atkin, Dennis L. (& Jackie); Press-Telegram, Long Beach, CA 
Atkins, Bob; Leaf-Chronicle, Clarksville, TN 

Auer, David J. (& Becky); Journal Star, Peoria, IL 

August, Albert T., III (& Lois); News Leader-Times-Dispatch, Rich- 
mond, VA 

Augustinos, Peter A. (& Vickie); Sun-Bulletin & Press, Binghamton, 


Azman, John W. (& Cathy); Herald-News, Joliet, IL 


Babick, Don (& Jackie); Herald, Calgary, AB 

Bach, Lloyd K. (& Kathy); Times/Star, Kansas City, MO 
Baehler, R.E.; Thomson Newspapers, New York, NY 

Baher, James G. (& Mary Jane); Family Weekly, New York, NY 
Bailey, G. William (& Adaline); Courier-Times, New Castle, IN 
Bailey, O.D. (& Patty); Delaware State News, Dover, DE 

Baird, Harry J. (& Ann); Kitchener-Waterloo Record, Kitchener, 
Ont. 

Baker, Rick (& Phyllis); News, Boca Raton, FL 

Baker, Phil (& Jackie); News, Paterson, NJ 

Ballantine, Robert C.; Telegram & Gazette, Worcester, MA 
Barletta, Joseph F. (& Marilyn); San Francisco Newspaper Agency, 
San Francisco, CA 

Barnes, Charles H. (& Reese); Commercial, Pine Bluff, AR 
Barnum, Beverly A.; Harte-Hanks Communications, San Antonio, 
TX 

Barrett, Richard J. (& Sue); Herald, Wausau, WI 

Bartee, Dean R. (& Judy); Mercury News, San Jose, CA 

Barton, David W. (& Rita); Sun, Jackson, TN 

Beasley, Steven A. (& Sharon); Avalanche-Journal, Lubbock, TX 
Beasley, Truman B.; Southwest Times Record, Ft. Smith, AR 
Beckman Rick; Democrat, Tallahassee, FL 

Beddow, Bob; SCW, Inc. Chatsworth, CA 

Beihoff, David M. (& Doralyn); Beacon Journal, Akron, OH 
Belanger, Denis (& Patricia); LaPresse, Montreal, QC 

Bennett, Peter; Adverkit International Ltd., Maidstone, Kent, Eng- 
land 

Benoy, David A. (& Kathy); Patriot Ledger, Quincy, MA 
Bentley, Sara M.; Public Opinion, Chambersburg, PA 

Bergmann, Les; SCW, Inc., Chatsworth, CA 

Bernardi, Joe (& Barb); News-Tribune, LaSalle, IL 

Bernhard, Peter B.; Times, Trenton, NJ 

Berry, G. Dennis (& Bonny); Journal & Constitution, Atlanta, GA 
Berryhill, Bill (& Marilyn); Times & Herald-Post, El Paso, TX 
Berwald, Don (& Helen); News, Stuart, FL 
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Bierbaum, Vivian; Alton, IL 

Birch, Christopher; Post-Crescent, Appleton, WI 

Birch, Timothy J. (& Chris}; Bucks County Courier Times, Levit- 
town, PA 

Birsa, Donald J. (& Nancy); Beacon-News, Aurora, IL 

Black, Creed; Herald-Leader, Lexington, KY 

Black, Gordon (& Kathleen); News-Journal, Wilmington, DE 
Black, James D.; Gannett Newspaper Advertising Sales, New York, 
NY 

Blackfield, Roy G. (& Joyce); Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., New 
York, NY 

Blackwood, David (& Brenda); National Tv Log, Pasadena, CA 
Blakemore, Neville (& Polly); Standard Gravure Corp., Louisville, 
KY 

Blinn, James E.; Gannett Newspaper Advertising Sales, New York, 
NY 

Bobbitt, Gene; Herald-Sun, Durham, NC 

Boettger, Carlos (& Betty); Rocky Mountain News, Denver, CO 
Bogart, Leo; Newspaper Advertising Bureau, New York, NY 
Bonanni, Peter A.; Simmons Market Research Bureau, New York, 
NY 

Bonner, Bill (& Dot); News, Tuscaloosa, AL 

Bopp, Don; SCW, Inc., Chatsworth, CA 

Bordelon, Sidney W. (& Leni); I.N.A.M.E., Danville, IL 
Bouldin, James F. (& Patty); Cape Publications, Inc., Cocoa, FL 
Bowen, Dale; Virginian-Pilot/Ledger-Star, Norfolk, VA 

Bowers, Virginia V.; Times, Huntsville, AL 

Bowman, Robert J. (& Ruby); News-Leader-Times-Dispatch, Rich- 
mond, VA 

Box, Barry E.; Times & Record News, Wichita Falls, TX 
Bradley, Bruce; Times, World-News, Roanoke, VA 

Bradley, James D. (& Marylou); Alberni Sales Corp., San Bruno, CA 
Brancaleone, Joseph (& Susan); Essex County Newspapers, 
Beverly, MA 

Branchflower, Norman C. (& Suzanne); Western States Associates, 
Los Angeles, CA 

Brandy, Maryann; I.N.A.M.E., Danville, IL 

Brasfield, Lane; Sun, Jackson, TN 

Braton, David A.; The Forum, Fargo, ND 

Briggs, Charles E.; Briggs Bros. Advertising, Cleveland, OH 
Brouillard, Dwight L. (& Jacqueline); Union and News, Springfield, 
MA 

Brouse, Rick; Beacon Journal, Akron, OH 

Brown, Laurence C. (& Jan); Morning Tribune, Lewiston, ID 
Brown, Randy; Simmons Market Research Bureau, New York, NY 
Brown, Robert A.; Berkley-Small, Inc., Mobile, AL 

Brown, Roger; Times, New York, NY 

Brown, Steven; The Fortune Group, Atlanta, GA 

Browne, Joseph; Ingersoll Publications, Toms River, NJ 

Bruce, Robert; News-Press, Ft. Myers, FL 

Brunner, Joseph A.; United Media Enterprises, New York, NY 
Bryan, Lynn (& Gloria); Californian, Bakersfield, CA 

Bryant, Wayne D. (& Grace); The Journal, Lorain, OH 
Buchanan, Bruce; Enterprise, Simi Valley, CA 

Buchart, Maurice J.; Courier-Journal & Times, Louisville, KY 
Buckley, J. Stephen (& Sue); Press-Enterprise, Inc., Bloomsburg, 
PA 

Burgason, Verle (& Jo); Tribune, Ames, IA 

Burke, Steven; Multi-Ad Services, Inc., Peoria, IL 

Burkhart, Larry (& Mary); Orange County Register, Santa Ana, CA 
Burley, Paul S. (& Peggy); Telegraph & News, Macon, GA 
Burlingame, Larry; Gannett Newspaper Advertising Sales, New 
York, NY 

Burnagiel, Larry; Courant, Hartford, CT 

Burr, Pat Lemay; Harte-Hanks Communications, San Antonio, TX 
Burson, Dan; United Media Enterprises, Houston, TX 

Burton, Jerry D.; Post, Houston, TX 

Buzzetta, John (& Frances); News, Paterson, NJ 

Bynum, Jack (& Shirley); Star, Meridian, MS 

Byrne, Gerald, M.; Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, IL 

Byrne, John E.; Caledonian-Record, St. Johnsbury, YT 





Caldwell, Jacques (& Jeanne); Scripps-Howard Foundation, Cincin- 
nati, OH 

Calianese, Anthony J. (& Kathy); News, New York, NY 
Cannistraro, Nicholas (& Buzzi); The Post, Washington, DC 
Cannon, Carl; Globe-News, Amarillo, TX 

Caracelo, Donald T. (& Pam); Evening Star, Peekskill, NY 
Carlson, Robert C. (& Donna); Idaho Statesman, Boise, ID 
Carmichael, William J. (& Doreen); Sales & Marketing Management, 
Goldenrod, FL 

Carnahan, John W.; Independent & Gazette, Richmond, CA 
Carpenter, William (& Denyse); News, Lebanon, PA 

Carr, David B.; Ingersoll Publications, Ardmore, PA 

Carroll, James M. (& Eileen); Treasure Chest Advertising Co., Inc., 
Memphis, TN 

Carson, Joelene; The Coloradoan, Fort Collins, CO 

Carter, Marshall (& Marion); Times, Bay City, MI 

Case, James (& Marian); Herald Palladium, St. Joseph, MI 
Caudill, Ralph (& Jeanne); American, Hattiesburg, MS 

Chambers, Robert W.; Banner Herald/News, Athens, GA 
Chapman, Bill (& Natalie); Enterprise. Bastrop, LA 

Chapman, Randolph N. (& Sheryl); Star-Gazette, Elmira, NY 
Chapman, Rick (& Beverly); Town Talk, Alexandria, LA 
Chapman, Will (& Gladys); Iberian, New Iberia, LA 

Charnock, Richard R. (& Donna); Times-Reporter, New Phi- 
ladelphia, OH 

Chidsey, Charles W. (& Mary Jac); Times, Los Angeles, CA 
Childs, John (& Barbara); Star, Anniston, AL 

Childs, Sam (& Judy); Playground Daily News, Ft. Walton Beach, 
FL 

Chown, Donald M. (& Jan); News, Ann Arbor, MI 

Christensen, Dennis (& Debbie); Gannett Newspaper Advertising 
Sales, New York, NY 

Christensen, Roger W. (& Katie); News, Los Angeles, CA 
Christian, Robert J. (& Maggie); Family Weekly, New York, NY 
Christoffel, Robert A. (& Carole); Free Press, Burlington, VT 
Chukas, Thomas J.; Gazette, Cedar Rapids, IA 

Churchfield, Julie (& Marv); Free Press, Elko, NV 

Clapp, Roger H. (& Patricia); News Leader-Times-Dispatch, Rich- 
mond, VA 

Clements, Cliff; Standard-Times, San Angelo, TX 

Clifford, Thomas V.; Cresmer, Woodward, O’Mara & Ormsbee, 
Chicago, IL 

Coakley, Thomas S. (& Mitty); Standard-Times, New Bedford, MA 
Cobaugh, Robert E. (& Ann); Patriot-Evening News, Harrisburg, PA 
Cockerham, Bryce S. (& Kathy); Times-Union/Journal, Jacksonvil- 
le, FL 

Coffelt, Glenn (& Phillis); Lee Enterprises, Davenport, IA 
Cognetta, Gary V. (& Jere); Advance, Staten Island, NY 

Cohen, Jack (& Ilene); Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc., New York, NY 
Cohen, Jay M. (& Helen); Scarborough Research Corp., New York, 
NY 


Cole, Julian; Rocky Mountain News, Denver, CO 

Collins, Dennis (& Mary June); News-Sun, Springfield, OH 
Condon, John T. (& Helen); Knight-Ridder Newspapers, Inc., New 
York, NY 

Cooper, James; Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., Dallas, TX 

Corey, Alfred E. (& Antionette); Courier-Journal & Times, Louisvil- 
le, KY 

Cornell, Robert C.; Times, Watertown, NY 

Corradi, Val (& Ginny); Newspaper Advertising Bureau, Birming- 
ham, MI 

Cortopassi, Alfred L. (& Rita); Edison Bros. Shoe Stores, St. Louis, 
MO 


Corvi, Lawrence (& Andrea); The Saratogian, Saratoga Springs, NY 
Cottone, Vincent P. (& Linda); Eagle-Tribune, Lawrence, MA 
Coury, Bruce E. (& Anne); Palladium-Item, Richmond, IN 
Cousley, David; Telegraph, Alton, IL 

Cox, Michael (& Dianne); News-Tribune, Fort Pierce, FL 
Craddock, Thomas J. (& Ruth); Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, 
New York, NY 

Crawford, George; Leader Post, Regina, Sask. 

Crisp, Fred D. (& Betty); News & Observer-Times, Raleigh, NC 
Cropper, Clarence; Herald-Mail, Hagerstown, MD 

Crotser, Max (& Claire); Chronicle-Tribune, Marion, IN 

Crouch, Patricia; Advocate, Stamford, CT 

Crowder, Rick (& Sara); Crowder Realty Co., Inc., Winston-Salem, 
NC 

Crowe, Thomas K.; Star & News, Indianapolis, IN 

Cruze, George; Capital Gazette, Annapolis, MD 
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Cubbedge, A.B.; Standard, Aiken, SC 

Culligan, Thomas J. (& Pat); News, Los Angeles, CA 
Cunningham, Gary; Gannett Co., Inc., New York, NY 

Currow, James C. (& Marion); News-Sentinel & Journal-Gazette, Ft. 
Wayne, IN 

Cutie, James A. (& Chris); Times, New York, NY 

Cyrgalis, Raymond A. (& Gerri); News, New York, NY 


Dallman, Raymond P. (& Carol); Sentinel, Orlando, FL 

Dant, Alan H. (& Marilyn); The Plain Dealer, Cleveland, OH 
Davidson, Ronald D. (& Janet); Ledger-Enquirer, Columbus, GA 
Davis, Reggie; George F. Valassis & Co., Livonia, MI 

Davis, Floyd (& Anne); Press Register, Mobile, AL 

Davis, Cecil A.; Sun, Baltimore, MD 

Davy, James L. (& Phyllis); Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, New 
York, NY 

Dayton, Monte (& Mel); Times, San Mateo, CA 

DeBolt, Dwight (& Margie); News-Tribune, Fort Pierce, FL 
DeBonte, Johanna; Gannett Newspaper Advertising Sales; New 
York, NY 

Dell’Isola, Philip (& Lee); Enterprise-Journal, McComb, MS 
DeLoach, Leonard (& Sadie Ann); Newhouse Newspapers, Atlanta, 
GA 

DeMarco, Louis F.; Advertising Age, New York, NY 

DiPiazza, Ray G. (& Judy); Parade, San Francisco, CA 

Dodge, Larry R. (& Nickie); News, Saginaw, MI 

Donaldson, Scott T.; Journal, Ithaca, NY 

Donohue, Jerry; Sun, Jonesboro, AR 

Doughton, James E. (& Heather); Times & Evening Independent, St. 
Petersburg, FL 

Duley, Bob; The Fortune Group, Atlanta, GA 

Duncan, James K (& Zelma); The Sun, Paducah, KY 

Dunning, Jerry (&. Linda); Journal and News-Sentinel, Knoxville, 
TN 


Dyer, Allan; Star and News, Indianapolis, IN 


East, Marlys; Rouse Company, Columbia, MD 

Edwards, Charles C.; Register , Des Moines, IA 

Eisenpreis, Alfred; Newspaper Advertising Bureau, New York, NY 
Ellis, Lee (& Sharon); Family Weekly, New York, NY 

Elmsved, Agneta; Aspelin Art Galleries, Ltd., New York, NY 
Elsberry, Jim (& Nicki); Democrat, Natchez, MS 

Emmerson, Harris (& Doris); News and Post Herald, Birmingham, 
AL 

Emmrich, Stuart; Advertising Age, New York, NY 

Endres, Roy; Multi-Ad Services, Inc., Peoria, IL 

English, Roni; I.N.A.M.E., Danville, IL 

Enzensperger, Mike; Quade Isuzu, Riverside, CA 

Esposito, Richard; Thomson Newspapers, Inc., Des Plaines, IL 
Esser, Peter J. (& Kathy); Examiner, Independence, MO 

Esses, Michael J. (& Cathy); Daily Camera, Boulder, CO 

Evans, Dave; Journal Star, Peoria, IL 

Everett, Darryl W.; Dispatch & Citizen-Journal, Columbus, OH 


Fagan, Doyle; Sun, Jackson, TN 

Fales, Richard; Greater Buffalo Press, Inc., Buffalo, NY 
Faulkner, Thomas H. (& Tanna); Union, Junction, City, KS 
Feinberg, Mortimer; BFS Psychological Association, New York, NY 
Feldman, David W.; Herald Examiner, Los Angeles, CA 
Ferguson, Alan G.; Sentinel, Orlando, FL 

Fernandez, James L. (& Colette); Morning News, Dallas, TX 
Feuilie, Richard E.; Commercial Appeal, Memphis, TN 

Fielder, Donald (& Carolyn); Banner & Tennessean, Nashville, TN 
Findley, Jack A. (& Sharon); Times—Herald, Dallas, TX 

Finn, Patrick (& Billie); Blade, Toledo, OH 

Fisher, Jerome; Gannett Newspaper Advertising Sales, New York, 
NY 

Fitzpatrick, Denny; (& Terry); Gazette, Cedar Rapids, IA 
Fitzpatrick, Peggy S.; Press-Citizen, Iowa City, IA 

Flanagan, Joseph F. (& Margi); Journal and Sentinel, Milwaukee, WI 
Fletcher, Warren D.; Collier—Jackson, Tampa, FL 

Flood, Frank (& Irene); The Post, Englewood, CO 

Follett, Roy (& Doris); Light, San Antonio, TX 

Forgione, Michael J. (& Maria); Newsday, Long Island, NY 
Fortier, Jean (& Georgette); Le Soleil Limitee, Quebec, Quebec 
Foster, Fred L.; Enquirer, Cincinnati, OH 

Foster, Dwight O.; News—Miner, Fairbanks, AK 

Fowler, James F. (& Rebecca Childs-Fowler); Journal & Sentinel, 
Winston-Salem, NC 
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Fox, Richard L. (& Ashton); Observer-Times, Fayetteville, NC 
Fox, Gerry; I.N.A.M.E., Danville, IL 

Freberg, Stan; 21st Century Comics, Beverly Hilis, CA 
Fredericks, James A.; Bee, Fresno, CA 

Freeman, A. C.; Commercial, Pine Bluff, AR 

Freeman, E. W. (& June); Commercial, Pine Bluff, AR 
French, Doug (& Dolores); The Citizen, Prince George, B.C. 
Frensley, Don; Transcript, Norman, OK 

Fretham, Robin E.; People’s Press, Owatonna, MN 
Freudenfeld, Jack (& Anne); Morning News, Dallas, TX 


Gaar, Harold; Morning News, Dallas, TX 

Gabrielson, Charles; Westchester Rockland Newspapers, White 
Plains, NY 

Gahn, Stewart; D. H. Holmes Co. Ltd., New Orleans, LA 
Gardiner, Hubert J. (& Anne); News/Sun Sentinel, Ft. Lauderdale, 
FL 

Gates, Jeanne; Desert Sun, Palm Springs, CA 

Geitgey, Alvin J. (& Betty); Crescent—News, Defiance, OH 
Gengozian, Gary; News, Galveston, TX 

Gentry, Diane; Multi—Ad Services, Inc., Peoria, IL 

Gerdes, Jerry C. (& Jean); Citizen Patriot, Jackson, MI 

Gerlach, Howard E. (& Alice); News, Ann Arbor, MI 

Geyer, Philip (& Ruth); San Francisco Newspaper Agency, San 
Francisco, CA 

Gibson, Donald C. (& Jill); Newspaper Marketing Bureau, Tronto, 
Ontario 

Gingold, Lester F.; Commercial Appeal, Memphis, TN 

Glafcke, W. Robert (& Shirley); N. Y. Times Regional Newspapers, 
Atlanta, GA 

Golden, Thomas R.; Pioneer Press & Dispatch, St. Paul, MN 
Gooding, John; Food & Beverage Marketing Magazine, New York, 
NY 


Goodman, Lisa; News—Sentinel & Journal—Gazette, Fort Wayne, 
IN 

Gormley, Thomas R.; Press & Post-Gazette, Pittsburgh, PA 
Gosbee, A. W. (& Kay); American Publishers Reps., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario 

Grady, Charles (& MaDonna); Spokesman—Review & Chronicle, 
Spokane, WA 

Grant, Dennis J. (& Mary Cay); Tribune, Chicago, IL 

Grant, Gene H. (& Janet); Bee, Sacramento, CA 

Grant, Hunter S. (& Betty); Recorder & Times Ltd., Brockville, 
Ontario 

Grava, Uldis; Newspaper Advertising Bureau, New York, NY 
Graybill, Richard (& Barbara); Courier and Press, Evansville, IN 
Green, Bill; Light, San Antonio, TX 

Green, Edward C. (& Ginny); Parade, New York, NY 

Greene, Mike; Columbian, Vancouver, WA 


Grieb, Warren; Advertising Checking Bureau, New York, NY 
Grier, Bill; Multi-Ad Services, Inc., Peoria, IL 

Griffin, Howard L.; Victor Valley Daily Press, Victorville, CA 
Grimes, Mike (& Jackie); Star/Press, Muncie, IN 

Grothe, Howard L. (& Lazelle); Orange County Register, Santa Ana, 
CA 

Guerin, John J. (& Joan); Times, New York, NY 

Gundry, James R.; Texas Daily Newspaper Assn., Houston, TX 
Gunshore, Edwin (& Mary); Standard-Speaker, Hazleton, PA 
Gurda, Frank B. (& Mary Alice); Branham Newspaper Sales, Chica- 
go, IL 

Guth, Robert A.; Journal, Sturgis, MI 

Guthrie, William T.; Register & Journal—Courier, New Haven, CT 
Guy, George M. (& Leslie); Globe-News, Amarillo, TX 

Guzda, M. Kathleen; Editor & Publisher, New York, NY 


Hajek, Frank; Dancer Fitzgerald Sample, Inc., New York, NY 
Halbreich, Jeremy L.; Morning News, Dallas, TX 

Hall, Reggie; I.N.A.M.E., Danville, IL 

Hammen, Gene (& Jo); Post-Crescent, Appleton, WI 

Hammersla, Judith; Story & Kelly—Smith, New York, NY 
Hanes, Ralph D. (& Karen); San Francisco Newspaper Agency, San 
Francisco, CA 

Haraburda, Joseph J. (& Carol); Post, Washington, D.C. 
Haraway, Robert R.; Transcript, Norman, OK 

Hare, Richard L. (& Marilyn); Hare Associates, Rochester, NY 
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Harper, Steve (& Judy); Banner & Tennessean, Nashville, TN 

Harpster, Jack (& Cathy); Daily Breeze, Torrance, CA 

Harrell, Edward H.; Post—Gazette & Press, Pittsburgh, PA 

Harrington, Daniel R. (& Jill); Vidette-Messenger, Valparaiso, IN 

Harris, Pat B. (& Judy); Democrat & Chronicle/Times Union, 

Rochester, NY 

Harris, Greg; National Home Furnishings Association, Chicago, IL 

Harrison, Brian R. (& Julie); News, Robinson, IL 

Harwood, Donald E.; News—Press, Savannah, GA 

Hatley, Donald R. (& Sue); Advertiser Journal, Montgomery, AL 

Hausler, Thomas E.; Mercury News, San Jose, CA 

Haven, Robert (& Peggy); Sun Commercial, Vincennes, IN 

Hawkins, Hubert C. (& Yvonne); Times, Huntsville, AL 

Hawkins, John R. (& Bonnie); Statesman-Journal, Salem, OR 

Hayes, Harry E. (& Dottie); Post, Houston, TX 

Healy, Charles L. (& Reese); Cresmer, Woodward, O’Mara & 

Ormsbee, Naples, FL 

Hearrington, Carl; SCW, Inc., Chatsworth, CA 

Heath, Richard A.; News-Press & Gazette, St. Joseph, MO 

Hebert, Terry; Commercial Appeal, Memphis, TN 

Helms, J. P. (& Sally); Post, Salisbury, NC 

Hendrich, Robert C.; Berkley-Small, Inc., Mobile, AL 

Hennessey, Robert T. (& Florrie); Post-Standard/Herald-Journal, 

Syracuse, NY 

Hennessey, Frank W.; Newspaper Advertising Bureau, Chicago, IL 

Henry, Tom; Caller Times, Corpus Christi, TX 

Hentschell, Robert B. (& Irene); Standard Gravure Corp., Louisvil- 

le, KY 

Heringer, Clarence C. (& Ruth); Star, Windsor, Ontario 

Hershiser, John; Greater Buffalo Press, Inc., Buffalo, NY 

Hesson, Ivan (& Irene); Daily Nexus, Santa Barbara, CA 

Higgins, Eugene P. (& Peg); Newsday, Long Island, NY 

Hill, Robert K. (& Jane); Million Market Newspapers, Atlanta, GA 

Hinton, Claude (& B.J.); Walgreens, Deerfield, IL 

Hirschler, Emery L. (& Judy); Tribune, South Bend, IN 

Hively, Steven L. (& Jae); Tribune, Fremont, NE 

Hoag, Charles D.; Star & Tribune, Minneapolis, MN 

Hoff, Bernie (& Maggie); Capital Gazette, Annapolis, MD 

Hoffman, John F. (& Diane); Pantagraph, Bloomington, IL 

Hogarth, John N. (& Sandra); The Handyman, San Diego, CA 

Holbein, Thomas J.; Belden Associates, Dallas, TX 

Holben, Gary M. (& Darlene); News—Gazette, Champaign, IL 

Holiber, William D.; Food & Beverage Marketing Magazine, New 

York, NY 

Holland, Marie; Newspaper Advertising Bureau, New York, NY 

Hollis, James H.; Newspaper Advertising Bureau, New York, NY 

Holloway, Richard G. (& Jane); Story & Kelly-Smith, Inc., New 

York, NY 

Holton, J. W., Jr. (& Edna); State and Record, Columbia, SC 

Holzkamp, Robert B. (& Margie); Tribune, Chicago, IL 

Hooke, Rosalie; Gannett Company, Inc., New York, NY 

Hopkins, Harvey (& Karen); Lesher Communications, Inc., Walnut 

Creek, CA 

Hovorka, John W. (& June); Oklahoman & Times, Oklahoma City, 

OK 

Howard, Robert G. (& Esther); Thomson Newspapers, Canton, OH 

Howe, Henry A., Jr.; Rocky Mountain News, Denver, CO 

Howell, Greg (& Beth); News—Gazette, Winchester, IN 

Howells, Allan G. (& Beverly); Star News, Pasadena CA 

Hrycyk, Robert (& Betty); Star-Democrat, Easton, MD 

Huddleston, Tom (& Joan); Times and Journal, Shreveport, LA 

Hughes, Martin J.; Sun—Taitler, Hollywood, FL 

Hull, William E. (& Lois); The Herald, Everett, WA 

Hull, Charles F. (& Faith); Herald-Leader, Lexington, KY 

Hull, Clarence (& Pat); Chronicle, Centralia, WA 

Hutchison, George D. (& Jean); Pacific Press Limited, Vancouver, 
te. 


Ingersoll, Ralph; Ingersoll Publications, New York, NY 

Ingram, Gerald H., Times—Union & Knickerbocker News, Albany, 
NY 

Israel, Harold (& Rose); Scarborough Research Corp., New York, 
NY 


Jackson, Christopher (& Madeleine); Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, New York, NY 
Jansen, Raymond A., Jr. (& Cathy); Courant, Hartford, CT 
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Jensen, Chris E. (& Shirley); News-Journal, Pensacola, FL 
Jerow, James E. (& Joyce); Star & Tribune, Minneapolis, MN 
Johns, James J. (& Ann); Telegraph, Bluefield, WV 

Johnson, Brooks (& Carol); Register Star, Rockford, IL 
Johnson, Carl A.; Telegraph, Nashua, NH 

Johnson, Frederick; Parade, Chicago, IL 

Johnson, G. M. (& Joanne); State and Record, Columbia, SC 
Johnston, David M.; Newspaper Advertising Bureau, Chicago, IL 
Johnston, J.A. (& Shirley); Chronicle, Houston, TX 

Johnston, Ray (& Dianne); Spectator, Hamilton, Ontario 
Johnston, Richard (& Karen); Journal Times, Racine, WI 
Jolly, Genghis (& Mary Lou); Herald-Journal, Spartanburg, SC 
Jones, Patricia; Beacon Journal, Akron, OH 

Judkins, Alan (& Irma); Star and News, Indianapolis, IN 


Kadel, Mike; Journal, Coffeyville, KS 

Kah, Kurt P.; Courier, Findlay, OH 

Kahlor, Robert (& Jane); Journal and Sentinel, Milwaukee, WI 
Kain, Richard S.; Home News, New Brunswick, NJ 

Kaufman, Lionel M. (& Doris); Decisions Publications, Inc., New 
York, NY 

Keeney, Rodney P.; Landon Associates, New York, NY 

Keil, M. David (& Marilyn); Audit Bureau of Circulations, Schaum- 
burg, IL 

Keim, Robert; Landon Associates, Chicago, IL 

Kelly, J.C.; Adweek, Dalias, TX 

Kemmerer, Jon A. (& Elaine); Gazette, Cedar Rapids, IA 

Key, Lester S. (& Ruby); Times-Picayune & States-Item, New 
Orleans, LA 

Kimball, John E. (& Sue); Post, Denver, CO 

King, Philip L. (& Tod); Star-Bulletin & Advertiser, Honolulu, HI 
Kinsolving, Charles M. (& Coral); Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
New York, NY 

Kirchhoefer, Otis (& Maureen); Standard Rate & Data Service, 
Wilmette, IL 

Kirk, Norman R. (& Bette); Star, Toronto, Ont. 

Kirshman, Voctor; Kirshmans, New Orieans, LA 

Kloh, Conrad A. (& Jane); Republic-Gazette, Phoenix, AZ 
Kogos, Ron; The Papert Companies, New Orleans, LA 

Kopp, Veronica (& Rich); Sun-Commercial, Vincennes, IN 
Kosanke, John (& Joan); Herald and News, Miami, FL 

Kowal, Michael J.; Union-Gazette, Port Jervis, NY 

Kreeger, Harvey; Kreegers, New Orleans, LA 

Krehl, Steve (& Rona); Sentry-News, Slidell, LA 

Krikorian, John (& Elsie); Courant, Hartford, CT 

Kroll, Brian; Greater Buffalo Press, Inc., Buffalo, NY 

Kubiet, Leo L. (& Jean); Times & Evening Independent, St. Peters- 
burg, FL 

Kubiet, Marty; St. Petersburg, FL 

Kudlata, Leonard (& Karen); Standard Rate & Data Service, Wil- 
mette, IL 


La Fontaine, Robert C.; Cresmer, Woodward, O’Mara & Ormsbee, 
San Francisco, CA 

Lafferty, C.D.J. (& Inger); Branham Newspaper Sales, New York, 
NY 

Lake, Calvin R.; Item, Sunbury, PA 

Lampen, Thomas E. (& Beth); Star and Citizen, Tucson, AZ 
Landgraf, Larry E. (& Dee); Capital Times & State Journal, Madi- 
son, WI 

Landon, Owen E. (& Ginny); Landon Associates, New York, NY 
Lane, James R. (& Carol); Globe, Joplin, MO 

Lavezzari, Celeste T.; John Blair Marketing, New York, NY 
Law, Dick; Advertising Checking Bureau, New York, NY 
Lawson, George (& Debbie); Press, Ypsilanti, MI 

Leber, Eileen; Gannett Newspaper Advertising Sales, New York, 
NY 

LeDuc, Edward J. (& Stephanie); American News, Aberdeen, SD 
Leith, L.B.; Thomson Newspapers, Toronto, Ontario 

a Banks (& Anne); Scripps-Howard Newspapers, Cincinna- 
ti, OH 

Lescott, John C. (& Robin); News, New York, NY 

Lesniak, Louis A. (& Lu); News-Tribune, LaSalle, IL 

Lester, Irving A.; Puck, The Comic Weekly, New York, NY 
Letters, Lawrence J.; Los Angeles Times, New York, NY 

Lewis, Marvin J. (& Vivian); Herald-Times, Inc. Bloomington, IN 
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Leyburn, Robert L. (& Anne); Landon Associates, New York, NY 
L'Heureux, Al (& Nancie); Morris Communications, Augusta, GA 
Licker, Hal; Newspaper Advertising Bureau, New York, NY 
Light, Kenneth O. (& Cloe); News Press, Stillwater OK 

Lind, Michael A. (& Jan); Phoenix Times-Democrat, Muskogee, OK 
Lindsay, Robert A. (& Mary Jane); Enterprise, High Point, NC 
Linker, Erich G.; Times, New York, NY 

Linskey, Patrick M.; Family Weekly, Inc., New York, NY 
Linton, Robert; The Papert Companies, Prairie Village, KS 
Litrell, Barbara J.; Times, New York, NY 

Littlemore, Robert S. (& Thelma); Citizen, Ottawa, Ont. 

Lock, Donald; Advertising Age, Chicago, IL 

Lofton, Gene (& Bess); Democrat, Woodland, CA 

Long, Bob; Sun/Herald, Biloxi, MS 

Lostoski, William; Howard Publications, Inc., Hammond, IN 
Lueckel, Robert L.; Times Publishing Co., Port Richey, FL 
Luttrell, Jack; Times, Farmington, NM 

Lutz, Walter H. (& Phyllis); Tribune, Peru, IN 

Lynn, Benoit; Times & Journal, Shreveport, LA 

Lyons, David T. (& Dolores); News, Galveston, TX 

Lyons, Sheldon (& Linda); Westchester Rockland Nsprs., White 
Plains, NY 

Lytle, James R. (& Linda); Million Market Newspaper, New York, 
NY 


MacMannis, Kenneth L. (& Phyl); News, Bangor, ME 
Macmillan, Thomas G. (& Sandy); Sun, Toronto, Ont. 

Maddox, Terry (& Debbie); Sentry-News, Slidell, LA 

Magdovitz, Benjamin I. (& Sylvia); Blade, Toledo, OH 

Main, George N.; Tribune, Seymour, IN 

Maldonado, Donald J. (& Danese); Times, Los Angeles, CA 
Maloy, Foy; Democrat, Tallahassee, FL 

Mangone, Tony; Post and Evening Times, West Palm Beach, FL 
Manion, J.E. (& Marie); Times, Seattle, WA 

Manis, Jimmy E. (& June); Courier and Press, Evansville, IN 
Manns, Scotte H. (& Don); Post, Washington, D.C. 

Manuel, Tony D.; Sun, Gainesville, FL 

Marchal, James D. (& Joan); Courier-Journal & Times, Louisville, 
KY 

Marsee, Wayne E.; Evening Outlook, Santa Monica, CA 
Marshall, Dick (& Elaine); Star News, Pasadena, CA 

Martin, Robert E.; Record, St. Augustine, FL 

Martinez, Juan; Towmar, Miami, FL 

Maschio, Joseph E.; Million Market Newspapers, New York, NY 
Mates, Don; Sales & Marketing Management, New York, NY 
Mathes, Robert J. (& Madeline); Editor & Publisher, New York, NY 
Matthew, Ray R.; Times/Eagle, Reading, PA 

Mauro, John B.; News Leader-Times-Dispatch, Richmond, VA 
Mawhinney, Robert (& Gina); Press, Atlantic City, NJ 

Maxwell, J.K. (& Kim); American Publishers Reps., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario 

McCartin, Thomas R.; Times-Herald, Dallas, TX 

McClennen, Richard J. (& Helen); News, Detroit, MI 

McComb, James A.; Register-Guard, Eugene, OR 

McCormick, Mack; Herald-Sun, Durham, NC 

McCormick, Robert M. (& Janet); Chicago, IL 

McCormick, William E. (& Mary Kay); Post-Gazette & Press, Pitt- 
sburgh, PA 

McCoy, David (& Barbara); Oak Ridger, Oak Ridge, TN 
McDaniel, George (& Sandy); Sentinel, Orlando, FL 

McDonald, Frank (& Mimi); News-Free Press, Chattanooga, TN 
McDonald, Jeanne P.; F.W. Woolworth Co., New York, NY 
McElhinney, Robert B. (& Nancy); Newspaper Marketing Bureau, 
Toronto, Ont. 

McElroy, Kenneth M. (& Mary Ann); Thomson Newspapers, Tam- 
pa, FL 

McFarlane, Gordon H. (& Pat); Standard, St. Catharines, Ont. 
McGrath, Richard T. (& Margie); Union, Sacramento, CA 
Mcliveen, George (& Sally); Enquirer, Cincinnati, OH 

McKenzie, Dwight E. (& Herma); Herald-Dispatch, Huntington, W. 
VA 


McKibben, B. Dean (& Pat); Gazette, Janesville, WI 

McKibben, P. Scott (& Brenda); Argus Leader, Sioux Falls, SD 
McKibben, Ryan (& Mary); Northwestern, Oshkosh, WI 
McMillan, Richard L. (& Glenda); Journal & News-Sentinel, Knox- 
ville, TN 
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STARTUP SYSTEM UPDATE 


There are many areas of 

concern to a newspaper. 

However, we will try to fo- 

cus on one particular as- 
pect of your operation—Startup and 
waste. 

Some of the more important ele- 
ments that affect your ability to have 
low waste, good quality startups are 
shown by the startup formuia for Goss 
Metros/Metroliners and similar press 
systems. 


1. Tuned Press 
A press that is accurately set up 
both electronically and mechanically. 


2. Skilled Press Crew 

Press crews that prepare and start 
a press using standard procedures 
and are able to identify and correct 
problems quickly. 


3. Proper Materials 

Vendor supplied materials must 
meet specifications that allow a news- 
paper to print a quality product with 
low waste. 

Raw materials are extremely impor- 
tant. In many cases, an improper 
dampener solution or ink can cause a 
newspaper tons of waste, late produc- 
tion runs and frustrated press crews. 


Problem areas 

Dampener solution may cause the 
ink / water balance to be too critical 
for normal pressroom control. We feel 
you should be able to adjust the ink 
plus or minus three increments with- 
out destroying the ink / water balance 
over a short period. For stable run- 
ning, a much more accurate balance 
must be established. Never settle for 
less than a sharp crisp biack for 
instance. 

The control of the pH of the damp- 
ener solution is very important for 
proper ink / water balance. 


“Tuned press” 

These settings should be standard- 
ized, unit to unit: 

Pan rolier speed 

Page pack zero 

Roller settings 

Spiral brush interference 

Master console settings 


by: Ray Reinertson, 


Manager—Electrical Installation and Service 


Graphic Systems Division 
Rockwell International 


Master press console, controlling Goss Metroliner press at the Chicago Tribune’s 


new Freedom Center production facility. 


STARTUP FORMULA 





Skilled 
7 
Press Crew 


Tuned 


Press 


Master console settings 
Dampener curve 

When the press has been tuned, a 
dampener curve for a particular press 
can be set. The dampener curve sim- 
ply controls the speed of the pan roll- 
er for different speeds of the printing 
press. These values are determined 
by noting which roller speed is re- 
quired for best ink/ water balance as 
the press comes up in speed. If any of 
the elements in the tuned press are 
changed, the dampener curve will 
probably have to be readjusted. Every 
press has its own particular dampen- 
ing curve depending on the condition 
of the press, materials, and the press 
crews. 


Proper Good 


Materials Startups 


Dampener flood 

In startup, flooding the dampener 
applies an extra shot of fountain solu- 
tion to improve initial cleanup. 


Sequential startup 

All throwoffs should be set to come 
on at 7,000 IPH. Ink feed is set to 
have seven second delay. We recom- 
mend that the press be brought direct- 
ly to 10,000 impressions and not at 
any intermediate point during startup. 
After good copy has been reached, 
the press should be run directly to 
normal running speed. The curve will 
maintain quality through the entire 
speed range from 10 to 70M. 


Skilled press crew 

Establish standardized startup pro- 
cedures and crew assignments so all 
operators understand their 
responsibilities. 





COST ANALYSIS OF QUALITY 


The Orlando Sentinel pro- 

duction center, dedicated 

in October of 1981, con- 

tains the press, distribu- 
tion and newsprint departments. 

Our new Goss Metroliner press line 
consists of 24 units with 12 color 
decks and four 160-page 3:2 folders, 
one double out. Our current product 
plan dictates operating the line as 
three 8-unit presses, running straight. 
In an average week, we have 45 
press runs, with 112 editions and pro- 
duce over 6 million products. The 
pressroom operates on a three-shift 
basis, seven days a week. 

We started test runs on units Sep- 
tember 29, 1981 and completed the 
full conversion to offset on February 
8, 1982. 

In planning for our conversion to 
offset, our production management 
and the production division committed 
to two major action plans. First, to be- 
come a recognized leader in Metro- 
Offset reproduction and second, to 
operate efficiently by controlling 
newsprint waste. | want to share with 
you some of the programs we imple- 
mented to meet these goals. 

To fulfill our action plan on repro- 
duction, the position of Quality Con- 
trol Supervisor and a quality assur- 
ance committee was established long 
before the conversion took place. Bob 
Crandall, our Quality Assurance Man- 
ager, has tracked our progress 
through a report card that he com- 
pletes and submits to a weekly meet- 
ing of the quality assurance commit- 
tee. The actions of this committee are 
then communicated back to weekly 
meetings of both press supervisors 
and prepress managers. We are very 
pleased with the rapid development of 
our press crews under the direction of 
Press Manager Charles Edwards and 
the steady improvement of our 
quality. 

The installation of densitometry in 
the pressroom has enabled us to 
achieve two goals: We have improved 
quality and we have saved money. 

By setting black and color ink den- 
sities to standard levels, listed on a 
chart that is posted in our control 
rooms, we have achieved a more con- 
sistent appearance, press to press 
and day to day. And by laying down 


by: Charles W. Carroll, 
Manager— 
Press & Distribution 
The Orlando Sentinel 
Orlando, FL 


the minimum ink film to achieve the 
desired density, we have reduced rub- 
off; we have less buildup on pipe roll- 
ers, folders and conveyor wires; and 
less spitting inside the units, reducing 
maintenance time. We have also 
saved money by reducing ink 
consumption. 

During the second quarter, at about 
the time we were settling the press 
down, we installed the densitometers 
and began operating training on wa- 
ter-ink balance. And in the third quar- 
ter, we dropped to just about where 
we want to be. An $11,000 savings is 
the difference of a three-pound 
reduction. 

Our second major action plan was 
to control newsprint waste and per- 
haps this is the most interesting pro- 
gram | have to share with you. We call 
it SWATS (Stop Waste At The Senti- 
nel). | personally have not been asso- 
ciated with any other program thai 
has been more successful, has shown 
faster results or was accepted with 
more enthusiasm by employees in my 
30 years in this business. 

The SWATS program is a partner- 
ship between the company and the 
employees of the press and produc- 
tion services departments. It returns 
one-third of the savings in cash incen- 
tives to the empioyees for reducing 
total newsprint waste. The program 
also has incentives for improving 
newsprint runability. 

We felt our newsprint waste per- 
centage would come down eventually 
but, with the current economic condi- 
tions that are affecting all of us, we 


wanted to hurry the reduction along. 
So we designed the SWATS program 
to reduce total newsprint waste from 
our budget of 5.3% to 4.3% or a 1% 
improvement over the next six months 
through January of 1983. We estimat- 
ed the savings at $105,000 if we met 
our goal. 

Our first SWATS program saved 
$198,382 over six months. We feit 
this program was so successful in not 
only reducing expenses, but in build- 
ing pride and generating excitement 
through employee involvement, that 
we immediately implemented a sec- 
ond SWATS program. 

In SWATS Il, we lowered the base 
percentage from 5.3 to 3.9 percent 
and the goal from 4.3% to 3.3%. Con- 
sidering the lower waste percentage 
and the company taking some of the 
savings, we increased the employee 
share from one-third to one-half of the 
total savings in order to achieve com- 
parable employee earnings potential 
with SWATS I. 

How well have we done? Total 
newspaper waste has been reduced 
to the 2.90% level in the first four 
months of SWATS Il. 

In all, our waste program has re- 
duced expenses by $400,000 over 
the past 10 months. These savings 
are the result of employee involve- 
ment in a well-designed plan and the 
commitment of every individual par- 
ticipating in the program. 





PROCEDURE FOR ACHIEVING 
PROPER WATER/INK BALANCE 


Objective: 

Adjust dampening level to 

the minimum setting re- 

quired to achieve ink den- 
sity standard for black and color. 


Steps to attain proper 
water/ink balance: 

1. (At unit) Reduce water dampen- 
ing control five points at a time. CAU- 
TION: Allow three to five minutes for 
press to react. 

2. Observe ink level. As a general 
rule, as you continue to decrease wa- 
ter, you will need to decrease ink 
also. 

3. Continue this process until you 
reach minimum waiter setting without 
scumming. 

4. Once you are at minimum water 
setting, increase water by five points. 


HOW DO YOU KNOW IF YOU HAVE 
TOO MUCH WATER OR TOO MUCH 
INK? HERE’S WHAT TO LOOK FOR. 


Too much water: 

1. Solids look mottled, not uniform 
in density. 

2. Solids appear weak, lack 
density. 

3. Dots lack density (use 
magnifier) . 

4. (At unit) Plates have glossy, wet 
look. 


Too much ink: 

1. Exceed density standard. 

2. Dots very dense in black-and- 
white halftones and process color. 
There will be a loss of detail in the 
shadow portion of pictures (dark area 
of picture). 


by: Robert Crandall, 
Quality Assurance Manager 
The Orlando Sentinel 
Orlando, FL 
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PRESS WILL RUN AND 
PRINT BETTER! 





Advantages of proper 
water/ink balance and 
use of densitometers 

1. When water and ink are at mini- 
mum levels, ink settings are more con- 
sistent (less fluctuation) throughout 
run. 

2. Laydown of solids is smooth, not 
mottied. 


3. Better four-color reproduction. 

4. Reduced build-up on ink rails. 

5. Reduced misting. 

6. Reduced plate wear. 

7. Reduced lint build-up on 
biankets. 

8. Increased pages per Ib. of ink. 

9. Lower cost, less waste, in- 
creased productivity. 








COLOR LAB PROCEDURES 


The St. Petersburg Times 

and Evening Independent 

was one of only a few pa- 

pers in the U.S. that had a 
DC 300 scanner in the 1970s. The la- 
ser scanner gives the operator the ca- 
pability to produce good color separa- 
tions consistently. 

Probably the biggest advantage we 
have found when we converted from 
direct screen to scanners is that we 
can control a highlight dot or quarter- 
tone dot, a midtone dot and a % tone 
dot, and a shadow tone dot, totally in- 
dependent of each other. There are 
certainly limitations, but we have tre- 
mendous control. For example if we 
have to use a transparency that is 
very dirty and muddy in the highlights, 
and push it uprange, we do not have 
to totally destroy the midtones and 
everything else. 

Other advantages are that we nor- 
mally stay in the negative mode. We 
also do a tremendous amount of com- 
mercial work that requires a positive 
output. This is no major problem for 
us because by just pressing one but- 
ton, the DC 300 can produce an out- 
put in a positive mode. 

If you want good color reproduction 
in your newspaper, you must develop 
a complete team system, right from 
the photographer through to the press 
room. No one single department can 
ever do it alone. Top quality means a 
total commitment and total participa- 
tion by all levels to quality color repro- 
duction and what it means. 

First, and it must be first, top man- 
agement must set a goal, a standard 
to be achieved. This then must also 
be the goal and standard of ali depart- 
ments involved. If this commitment is 


Rochester, NY, May 1980 


by: Bill Howard, 
Color Lab Supervisor 
St. Petersburg Times 
and Evening Independent 
St. Petersburg, FL 


missing from just one single depart- 
ment, your goal of quality color can- 
not be achieved. 

At the St. Petersburg Times and 
Evening Independent we feei that we 
have achieved this important first 
step. 

Too many newspapers just sepa- 
rate color and then expect the press- 
man to print it when the range of the 
separation is beyond the capability of 
the equipment. We take an entirely 
different approach. 

You don’t try to make the press 
print good color. You as color sep- 
arators must give the press 
good color to print. 

We have done extensive testing to 
determine just what our presses need, 
related to the newsprint, blankets and 
ink and the fountain solution that we 
use. We have done extensive testing 
to further determine just how each in- 
put factor is affecting our gray bal- 
ance and how that is affecting us. 

Separations are not the only factor 
in achieving quality; we must go be- 
yond that to the photography, for this 
is where all color begins. Your color 
photographer must be taught to think 
newspaper printing when he is on col- 
or assignments. There is little value if 
he is shooting color that may be great 
for slide shows, a contest entry or a 
magazine publication; none of these is 
what we want for newspaper color re- 
production. Why not get with your 
photographers and make them part of 
your print team. 


In the area of color separations, 
your color separators, whether they 
are using direct screen scanners or 
any other method, must know what 
your press limitations are. We have 
gone to great lengths to achieve this, 
not only through extensive testing, but 
we actually take our scanner opera- 
tors out to our pressroom to attend 
many press runs. The scanner opera- 
tor sees the many variables that the 
pressman must contend with that he 
was never aware of before. He is now 
able to help the press operator do a 
better job because as a separator he 
has the tools to work with. 

So, if you want good color repro- 
duction, you should try to run a press 
test to determine your maximum capa- 
bility. Then you as color separators 
must adjust for it. Remember what | 
said earlier. Don’t try to make the 
press print good color. You, as 
good color separators, must 
give that press good color to 
print. 





CONTROLLING THE VARIABLES 


Accurate color reproduc- 

tion can be achieved when 

care is taken. Pin-pointing 

the variables is the first 
step towards better process color re- 
production. Establishment of parame- 
ters for these variables is next, with 
controlled implementation the remain- 
ing factor. 

Some variables have a much great- 
er impact on print quality than others. 
An area that has a direct bearing on 
final print quality is color separation 
photography. 

Through a number of studies we 
found that the most critical area was 
highlight dot gain and its direct effect 
on contrast. Using black-and-white 
photography as a basic reference for 
tonal quality, certain phenomena con- 
cerning contrast were observed. The 
greater the highlight density, the lower 
the contrast and vice-versa. There- 
fore, reduction in highlight density 
was of primary importance to us. Con- 
sidering the off-white color of news- 
print, optimum contrast could only be 
achieved by totally eliminating any 
density in those areas to be repro- 
duced as white. 

If dot gain was so detrimental to 
contrast by increasing highlight densi- 
ty, what effect, if any, did it have on 
mid-tones and shadows? 

Simply enough, it was the same. 
Dot gain in middle tones and shadows 
also approached 20 percent, flooding 
them, and thereby reducing shadow 
contrast and definition. By increasing 
the size of both the middle tone and 
shadow dot on film by 20 percent, dot 
gain was used as a means to correct 
over-saturation in printing ink densi- 
ties. The finai guidelines (for black- 
and-white) are as follows: 

Highlight O percent dot 

Mid-tones 35 percent dot 

Shadows 80 percent dot 
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Goss Metroliner web offset newspaper press. 


Having established our basic print- 
ing values for black-and-white, color, 
while more involved technically, 
posed no other major problems. Tests 
for dot gain were run for each process 
color in the same manner and the re- 
sults noted. 

By adding 15 to 20 percent dot gain 
to these values, established industry 


standards for color separations gray 
balance can be maintained easily. 

Above and beyond the information 
already given, one last note—your col- 
or will only be as good as your ef- 
forts. Producing consistent quality de- 
mands the highest standards from 
everyone involved in the reproduction 
process. 


Highlight 
Cyan 0 
Magenta 0 
Yellow 0) 
Black 0 


Shadow 
85 


Mid-Tone 
50 

35 80 

35 80 

5 50 


Note: Highlight values are for areas to be reproduced 


as white. 





THE BASICS OF PLATE CHEMISTRY 


We know quite a bit about 
putting a controlled, con- 
sistent surface on litho 
plates. The president of 
Anocoil holds the basic patents in an- 
odizing and silicating the aluminum 
substrate for litho plate applications. 

To give you an idea of how hard the 
anodized surface is, on a scale of one 
to 10; if you took a diamond as 10 
and talcum powder as zero, the anod- 
ized surface on this plate is approxi- 
mately an eight to nine. It is very hard 
and very abrasion resistant. The sodi- 
um silicate treatment makes the alu- 
minum diazo water receptive and ink 
repellent. 

The plate is made as an additive 
system. Each step in manufacturing, 
coating, exposing and processing 
generates some variables. The diazo 
coating is the least expensive but it is 
the most critical part of the whole sys- 
tem. The diazo is a light sensitive 
coating. The diazo powder comes to 
you in a jar at a three to five percent 
strength, the solution comes to you in 
a gallon, half gallon, quart or pint de- 
pending upon how you buy it. The rea- 
son these two components are sepa- 
rate is that this is the most unstable 
chemistry you will find in the graphic 
arts. The moment the diazo is manu- 
factured it starts to decompose. You 
should keep it refrigerated. 

When coating you want the tightest 
squeeze you can get on the coater 
rollers without knocking the bearings 
out. it is physically impossible to get 
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too littie diazo on the plate. The bond 
is electrochemical. In other words, 
less is best. 

Diazo itself is a discontinuous film. 
In other words, | couldn't coat a plate 
and grab one corner of the coating 
and peel it right off. You have all little, 
fine deposits of diazo sitting down in 
the grain and anodic oxide. This is 
why we Say, mix the diazo, pour it 
into the coater, coat the plates you 
need for that period of time, and drain 
it. if you let the diazo sit in the roller- 
coater, the solvents, alcohol and wet- 
ting agents are going to evaporate 
and you're going to have a thicker 
coating that is not going to get down 
into those pores. Again, and we keep 
repeating this, the thinner the coating, 
the better the bond, the faster the ex- 
posure. More important, a thin coating 
is going to alleviate any problems we 
have out in the pressroom that are 
plate related or tinting problems on 
the secondary roll-up. 

Let us assume that we have coated 
and exposed the plates. We then de- 
velop the image, desensitize the non- 
image, rinse the excess chemicals off 
of the plate, and then gum the plate. 
The lacquer developer is a one step 
emulsion developer. In it there is a 
pigmented lacquer and acidified gum, 
some solvents, some talc, and a few 
other basic chemistries. The pigment- 
ed lacquer adheres to the exposed di- 
azo that has been rendered insoluble 
in the developer by exposure. The 
second component part of the devel- 
oper, the acidified gum, scrubs out 
and neutralizes the unexposed diazo 
from the non-image area. 


We want to make sure the coating 
is on nice and thin, and that we use 
enough but not too much developer. 
The reason that we use a minimum 
amount of water and that it should be 
cool is because it sets the lacquer. 
We want to use a minimum amount of 
gum. Be sure that plate is dry front 
and back because a dry front on top 
of a wet bottom will swell and slur the 
image and you'll have problems on 
the press. 

In summary, there are a lot of vari- 
abies both in the plate department 
and in the press department. Natural- 
ly, | think our intent here is really not 
to teach, but to remind you of some of 
the basics of lithography and, hopeful- 
ly, we gave you a better understand- 
ing of plate chemistry. There is defi- 
nite correlation between what 
happens in the plate department and 
the results we get in the pressroom. 





ACHIEVING CONSISTENT NEWSPAPER 
PRINT QUALITY 


Good and consistent print 

quality is within the reach 

of any newspaper. A well 

planned program and will- 
ingness to work at achieving the de- 
sired results are essential. 

The basic elements of a quality im- 
provement program are: 

A. Adapt the Newspaper Quality 
Sheet to your paper’s requirements. 

B. Train a person to make quality 
analyses using the Newspaper Quality 
Rating Sheet. 

C. Start monitoring papers using the 
Rating Sheet. Select samples at uni- 
form intervals through the press run. 
In large plants, use intervals of 
10,000 papers. 

D. Plot the quality ratings. 

E. Develop a feedback program. 


Black ink lay: 
Density and uniformity 

The objective is to have uniformity 
of black ink laydown across the full 
page. Basic density standards are set 
by each newspaper. Optimum color is 
an even black that is one step above 
gray. For analysis, one must compare 
small areas in each column with simi- 
lar areas in other columns. Specific 
comparisons should include head- 
lines, one end as compared to the oth- 
er; halftones, one against the other, 
and so on. Analysis should include a 
full overview of the entire page. Look 
for streaks, either dark or light, and 
look for overall balance. Deduct one 
point for each visible variation in den- 
sity; two points for severe variations. 


Color ink lay: 
Density and uniformity 

Analysis here is similar to the black 
ink lay guidelines except that in most 
cases color ink standards are avail- 
able in the form of a standard color 
chart or a proof sheet. In matching 
color, the best technique is to pick an 
area about 20 mm or %-inch in diame- 
ter and compare it to the same area 
on the proof sheet. Uniformity and 
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balance are the targets. Deduct one 
point for each variation in density; two 
points for severe variations. 


Process color ink: 
Match to standard 

Process color refers to the four ba- 
sic colors that are used in producing 
four-color illustrations. Normally the 
press crew is provided proofs to be 
used for establishing color. To proper- 
ly evaluate a four-color ad or illustra- 
tion, one must look at color definition; 
clarity of color as opposed to muddy, 
unidentifiable color. The color must be 
evaluated by determining if the blacks 
are black; the blues, blue; the reds, 
red; and the yellows, yellow. Evalua- 
tion centers on comparison of a spot 
on the newspaper to a similar spot on 
the proof. Flesh tones are good indi- 
cations of color balance. It is best for 
analysis to pick out red areas, then 
yellow and finally black. The optimum 
result is a clean reproduction with 
photographic details clearly identifi- 
able. Rate on a scale of one to four. 


Halftone quality 

Halftone quality is related to the 
clarity of the printed result. Poor half- 
tone reproduction is not necessarily a 
press problem. Good halftone repro- 
duction requires starting with a sharp 
image. Basically, the halftone should 
be clean and the dots not enlarged by 
too much impression or ink. For analy- 
sis compare one halftone illustration 
to another, preferably on the same 
page. The various levels of quality will 
become evident. Rate on a scale of 
one to four. 


Color register 

Color register must be evaluated 
both laterally (left to right) and cir- 
cumferentially (up and down), which 
means to measure hang-out of any 
color. Internally, register is best evalu- 
ated on clearly defined color areas 
such as a face or a vertical or horizon- 
tal area in color. Evaluation should be 
made with a magnifying glass. Deduct 
one point for each row of dots out of 
register. 


Page alignment: 
Cutoff and fold 

The printed area of each page 
should be centered on the sheet, with 
balanced margins. Pin holes should 
not be on the printed areas. Deduct 
one point for each misalignment. 


Litho defects: Scum and tint 
Scumming and tinting are similar in 
nature and are caused by improper 
ink and water balance. You can see 
scumming and tinting on every press 
Start-up. Basicaily the non-printing 
areas should remain white and clean 
at all times. When the non-printed 
areas pick up ink, it will be a scum or 
tint. Each defect deducts one point. 


Other defects 

There is a gamut of possible de- 
fects: wrinkles, setoff, tears, folder 
smears, show-through, bias lap, poor 
cutoff, oversized pin holes. For any 
defect that detracts from overall qual- 
ity deduct one point. 


Overall appearance 

Even with some minor specific qual- 
ity problems, the overall appearance 
of the page may be acceptable. Rate 
the overall appearance from an arm's 
length view. Rate on a scale of one to 
four. 
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NEWSPAPER QUALITY RATING SHEET 
DATE 10-6-82 ANALYST A. GAZMAN RATING 











ALL RATINGS MADE ON A 4-POINT SCALE 2.71 


1=LOW QUALITY 3=MEDIUM QUALITY 
2=ORDINARY QUALITY 4=HIGH QUALITY TRAINING EXAMPLE 


PAGES 


RATING FACTORS 1 7 8 10 COMMENTS 
BLACK INK LAY: 
DENSITY & 3.5 Sis 2.5 32 
UNIFORMITY 
COLOR INK LAY: 
DENSITY & 2.5 4 RED LINE ON TOP UNEVEN 
UNIFORMITY 
PROCESS COLOR 
INK LAY & 2.5 4 
MATCH TO STD. 


HALFTONE 
QUALITY 3.5 POOR PHOTO OF PEOPLE 
































COLOR 
REGISTER* 2.5 





PAGE ALIGNMENT: 
PAGE ALIGNME! 2.5|2.0] 2.0] 20/25|25|/2 | 2 SCUM ON TOP OF PAGE 





umoperrcTs: =| 3.5 |3.0| 2.5| 2.5| 2.5/ 2.0| 2.0] 3.0 





OTHER DEFECTS*** | 3.0 | 3.0] 2.5] 3.0} 2.0] 2.5] 2.5] 2.5 TORN PAGES PLUS WRINKLES 
































OVERALL 3.0 | 3.0| 3.0] 3.0] 2.0| 2.5] 3.0] 3.0 





“-DEDUCT ONE POINT FOREACH DEFECT TOTALS COLUMN 9 —TOTAL SCORED POINTS 
***DEDUCT ONE POINT FOR EACH DEFECT (SMEARS, OFFSET, TEARS, SHOW THRU) (SUM OF ALL RATINGS) 

















RATING COMPUTATION COLUMN 10—TOTAL POSSIBLE POINTS 
TOTAL SCORED POINTS (COL. 9) x4= RATING (NUMBER OF PAGES RATED 
TOTAL POSSIBLE POINTS (COL. 10) MULTIPLIED BY 4) 

















MEASURING DOT GAIN 
WITH A DENSITOMETER 


There are two important 

steps in handling dot gain: 

control it on the press and 

compensate for it in pre- 
press operations. oth steps require 
that dot gain be measured by some 
means. The most effective method is 
the use of a densitometer. 

Densitometers measure the amount 
of light that is reflected from a surface 
or transmitted through a photographic 
film. The instruments are usually 
made specifically for refiection or 
transmission measurements, although 
a few can be used both ways. For use 
in the pressroom, only the reflection 
type is necessary. 

The density vaiue provided by a 
densitometer indicates the degree to 
which light is absorbed by the printed 
product. Density is used, instead of 
reflectance, because equal density 
steps are approximately equa! visual 
steps. The density value is closely re- 
lated to the ink film thickness on the 
print. 


Determing the gain 

Dot gain is determined through the 
densitometer measurements and cal- 
culations described below. The calcu- 
lations can be done on a hand calcu- 
lator. However, several models of 
densitometers can perform the calcu- 
lations and display dot area directly, 
instead of requiring the operator to do 
the calculations. 

To determine dot gain it is neces- 
sary to measure the density of the un- 
printed paper, the density of the solid 
ink coverage and the density of the 
tint. 

The next step is to subtract the 
density of the paper from the density 
of the solid and from the density of 
the tint. Thus: 

DS = (Density of Solid Print) — 
(Density of Paper) 

DT = (Density of Tint) — (Density 
of Paper) 
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Note that some densitometers can 
be easily zeroed on the unprinted pa- 
per so that the values of DS and DT 
can be read directly. 

Next, a constant or fudge-factor, n, 
is used to allow for the internal reflec- 
tance of the paper. Internal refiec- 
tance causes some of the light that 
strikes the unprinted areas to become 
trapped and lost under printed areas. 
The result is that there appears to be 
more printed area than there actually 
is. 

A typical value for n on newsprint 
with 65 to 100-line screens is 1.7. A 
material with no internal reflection has 
a value of n equal to 1.0. 

The values of DS and DT divided by 
the fudge-factor are identified as S 
and T: 


= DS/n and T = DT/n 


Next, the printed area, A, of the 
halftones or tint is calculated: 


A = 1-107x 100 
1-402 


Dot gain is usually defined as the 
percentage increase in printed area 


related to the total area. For in- 
stance, if a 50 percent tint on the 
plate prints as 60 percent on the pa- 
per, we describe that as 10 percent 
dot gain. Therefore, to find the dot 
gain, DG, on a printed sheet, calcu- 
late A as shown above, then subtract 
the dot area on the plate, AP. Note: 
the dot area on the plate is the per- 
cent tint on the plate. Thus: 

Dot Gain = A — AP 


Using test targets 

The best way to test the printed dot 
gain is to print test targets. They need 
be only large enough to be read by 
the densitometer, say %” x 4”. A tar- 
get should include a solid and a 50 
percent tint. If room allows, 25 and 75 
percent tints should also be included. 

Film targets should be stripped into 
the page negative, rather than using 
targets on the pasteup, which may be- 
come distorted when the page nega- 
tive is shot. 

A convenient, reliable target is the 
Symmetrical Test Target from the 
Technical and Education Center of 
Rochester Institute of Technology. 

When using any test target, remem- 
ber that percent dot gain depends on 
screen ruling. The physical growth of 
a printed image is fairly constant for 
given printing conditions. As a result, 
finer screen rulings show a larger per- 
centage gain. For this reason, the test 
targets should have the same screen 
ruling as that used for halftones. 

Research has shown that too much 
dampening can cause the solids to 
lose density without affecting the tint 
densities. If samples printed under 
this condition are used to determine 
dot gain, it will appear that there is 
more dot gain than has actually oc- 
curred. It is necessary to make sure 
that samples are printed at optimum 
press conditions to provide accurate 
values for prepress compensation. 





A REVIEW OF TEST VARIABLES 


This is a brief overview of 

the successfully complet- 

ed second National Color 

Ad Test and some of our 
other on going programs. 

All of them are part of a worldwide 
effort we cali the Goss Quality and 
Waste Improvement Programs. 

The programs were launched with 
very definite objectives. 

@ To assist our users in consis- 
tently maximizing black-and-white and 
color reproduction quality. 

@ To share, with all users, proven 
methods and techniques to improve 
productivity and quality while imple- 
menting programs to reduce waste. 

@ To establish a comprehensive 
data bank based on our ad tests and 
furnish individual analyses and recom- 
mendations to all test participants. 

@ To develop a set of offset sepa- 
ration specifications and provide them 
to the ANPA Ad Materials Committee 
for national publication. 

@ To help newspapers merchan- 
dise their quality color and black-and- 
white capabilities to potential 
advertisers. 

@ To demonstrate the printing ca- 
pabilities of Goss Metros and Cosmos 
and our other press systems. 

The programs have included several 
conferences and seminars, two Na- 
tional Ad Tests, and on going waste 
reduction studies. 

Did we meet our objectives? 

The newspaper industry has ex- 
pressed strong interest, judging by the 
inquiries we have received and from 
the more than 1,000 conference re- 
ports distributed thus far and by the 
number of newspapers that have par- 
ticipated in each event. 


National Color Ad Tests 

Fifteen newspapers, differing in cir- 
culation and age of equipment, partici- 
pated in the first test. Each used dif- 


San Diego, California, October 1981 
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ferent methods but all had one thing in 
common: Good negatives, press 
plates that were representative of the 
film, and a strong commitment to qual- 
ity, both in the pressroom and from 
management. 

The results showed good quality 
and consistency even though all other 
methods varied. 

Reviewing the results of the first 
National Color Ad Test, the single 
most important thing we learned was 
the importance of commercially pro- 
duced separations adjusted to Metro 
press characteristics. We learned that 
100 line screens, high contrast offset 
negative would achieve the best 
results. 

Based on this information, we de- 
veloped the test procedures and ma- 
terials for the second test. 

First, we decided to develop the ad- 
vertisement in cooperation with the 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau to give 
the test even greater credibility, and 
design it to demonstrate the color ca- 
pability of newspapers. 

We then went to a commercial sep- 
aration house experienced in newspa- 
per offset film and produced material 
based on these specs: 

@ Original separation made to Na- 
tional Magazine AAAA standards. 

@ Additional etching in the mid- 
point ranges: 

Yellow: No additional etching. 

Magenta: Etched an additional five 
to eight percent at mid-point range. 

Cyan: Etched an additional eight to 
10 percent at the mid-point range. 

Black: Etched an additional 10 to 
15 percent at the mid-point range, and 
to further enhance bright coiors such 
as red, yellow and orange, drop black 
out completely. 


Finally, progressive proofs were 
produced for each participant. 

The test ad was run, and the data 
sheets submitted by 55 participating 
newspapers were analyzed three 
ways. 

The variables for the second test 
were even greater than in the first 
test, yet the results were consistently 
acceptable. 

Now that the test is complete, we 
are beginning to promote the results 
to the advertising agencies. This is im- 
portant, because even if we succeed 
in making every paper in America into 
a showcase of high quality, if we fail 
to attract advertising to support it, we 
will have won a hollow victory. 

Quality, after all, is not all paper 
and ink and hardware and electronics. 
Quality is a state of mind; a commit- 
ment and an act of personal pride. 

We must all recognize that one 
word epitomizes the decade of the 
1980s. That word is quality. 

Today’s automated features help in 
attaining better quality, faster, but it 
still takes craftsmanship to get the job 
done well. Pride in that craftsmanship 
is the essence of quality. 

When all of the automated technol- 
ogy has done its work, the final move 
that separates scrap from quality 
must come from you. That last two 
percent is what we have to work to- 
gether to achieve. 





SECOND NATIONAL AD TEST DATA 
ANALYSIS AND REVIEW 


In the Goss study of the 
second national ad test 
results, Alan DePaoli ex- 
amined 80 sets of prints 
containing a grid designed by R.I.T. 
Densitometer readings of each of the 
grids required thousands of calcula- 
tions. The results are presented here. 

Figure 1 shows a typical plot of sol- 
id density changes from startup to the 
end of run. The values for each color 
remained reasonably stable after the 
first 5,000-10,000 impressions. The 
changes at the startup were most like- 
ly caused by initial adjustment of 
color. 

Let us first assume that the results 
would be acceptable if solid densities 
stayed within + 0.1. Table 1 shows 
that for magenta, yellow and black, 
some 80 percent of the sets would be 
within tolerance. Cyan was not con- 
trolled as well as the other colors. The 
reason may well have been that cyan 
was not an important color in the test 
illustrations. 

The table also compares the aver- 
age densities of all sets to density val- 
ues of the engravers proofs. Note that 
no one could match the proof values 
of magenta and yellow. The most like- 
ly reason was that the proof paper 
was not newsprint and the inks were 
different from those used by 
newspapers. 

The first major requirement for im- 
proving the consistency of color print- 
ing in newspapers is that the proofs 
must be reproduced on a newspaper 
press. We need honest proofs. 

The second requirement is that 
some newspapers have to control 
density more closely than they have 
done in the test. 

Figures 6 and 7 show the results for 
two color overprints and for process 
colors respectively. Proof values have 
been added for reference. 
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Tabie 1 - Solid Density 





“National” 
Average 


Cyan 
Magenta 
Yellow 
Black 


Note in Figure 6 that “yellow” leans 
toward the green more than the proof, 
and is not as bright as the proof; “red” 
is similar in hue to the proof, but not 
as bright; “blue” is widely scattered 
and very dark. You will recall that no 
one could achieve the brightness of 
the proof yellow and red on news- 
print. Blue was not a significant color 
in the test picture. 

In Figure 7 the process yellow has 
the correct hue but shows consider- 
able variation in brightness; magenta 
leans toward the red much more than 
the proof and has more scatter than 
other colors; the cyan shows typical 
bend toward the blue as the bright- 
ness increases. The variation in ma- 
genta may be explained by the fact 
that many newspapers reported using 
bright red in place of magenta in their 
process color. 

The data and samples submitted by 
the test participants were also ana- 
lyzed to determine the impact of other 
factors on the results. It was found 


Figure 1 


TYPICAL PLOT OF SOLID DENSITY THROUGH RUN 
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SOLID DENSITY 





Ad Gravers 
Proof Value 


Number of Sets 
Within + .10 





y+ AD GRAVERS PROOF 


73% 
85% 
79% 
85% 


.89 
1.06 
1.15 
1.04 


that dampening solution, plates and 
blanket types had no significant ef- 
fect. Color progression had only mild 
effect. Twelve different progressions 
were reported, but six were most 
common. In the six, the first color 
down tended to sway the hue (e.g. 
when yellow was ahead of magenta, 
the red hue was slightly orange; when 
yellow was ahead of cyan, the blue 
was yellowish). This result may be 
useful for special applications, even 
though it did not impact the overall 
test results to any great degree. 

Based on the overall analysis, Goss 
makes the following recommendations 
to newspapers: 

1. Set standards for solid density 
and maintain them throughout all pro- 
duction runs. 

2. When making adjustments to 
match the proof each ink should be 
brought up to proof color, not down to 
color, because overinking tends to 
cause excess dot gain and imbal- 
ances in hues. 

3. In making color separations, al- 
low approximately 20 percent for mid- 
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tone dot gain, when using 85 lines per 
inch screen. 

4. Encourage more realistic proofs 
from suppliers ({ “honest” proofs on 
newsprint). 

5. Do not sacrifice picture quality 
for unattainable proof colors, espe- 
cially when trying to match brightness 
on newsprint to that on a supercalen- 
dered proof stock. 

Herb Phillips, director of Graphic 
Arts Research Center at R.1.T., made 
the following recommendations based 
on their analysis: 

1. All concerned with newspaper 
color reproduction should think of it 
as a complete system and not individ- 
ual independent jobs. (The printed 
press sheet quality, for example, is 
very dependent on the tone reproduc- 
tion characteristics of the halftone 
negatives. ) 

2. Solid and tint ink level specifica- 
tions should be established by each 
newspaper and then the paper printed 
within the control limits. Most press- 
men can do an acceptable job visual- 
ly. The routine use of densitometer 
control is not considered necessary. 

3. The average percent dot gain 
should be verified for each newspaper 
when the paper is printed at the prop- 
er ink level so as to then establish the 
proper tone reproduction characteris- 
tics for the color reproduction system. 

4. When the color separation nega- 
tives are obtained from a color sepa- 
ration supplier such as is common 
with national advertising copy, the 
supplier must produce the proper tone 
reproduction characteristics in the 
negatives for the Metro Press Users. 
The supplier of negatives must also 


be more consistent and eliminate the 
variability experienced in separation 
negatives currently produced. 

5. Establish quality criteria and ac- 
ceptable quality standards that are 
understood and agreed to by the ad- 
vertiser, agency, coior separation 
house and the newspaper producing 
the printed paper. 

6. Conduct seminars and devise 
other “awareness” programs (demon- 
strations, reports, etc.) so as to make 
the equipment manufacturing staff, 
supply representatives, newspaper 
management and production staff all 
aware that the technology is available 
and procedures can be established to 
produce a much higher quality printed 
product than most are now producing. 

7. Conduct a program to determine 
the optimum tone reproduction char- 
acteristics for color copy for the Met- 
ro Users and specify in objective 
(measurable) terms so that the news- 
papers can understand and apply the 
results. 

8. Determine the characteristics 
and specifications for the best color 
origina! copy that should be used by 
newspapers to provide an easier to 
control, predictable, color reproduc- 
tion system. 

9. Develop a color reproduction 
system based on the measurement of 
all materials, supplies, equipment, 
procedures and other influencing fac- 
tors so as to have a controllable, pre- 
dictable, high quality newspaper 
product. 


Figure 6 


AVERAGE HUE VALUES FOR TWO COLOR OVERPRINTS 


10. Cause people to care enough to 
properly take advantage of resources 
available. 

Thus the analyses come to similar 
conclusions. We have a good base 
from which to work towards improving 
further the consistency of color quality 
in offset newspapers. 

What is particularly encouraging is 
the fact that many different ways 
were used by the participants to 
achieve the fina! result. Only the sepa- 
rations and proofs were controlled 
centrally. 

This indicates that the process is 
much more tolerant than we might 
have expected. There are many sets 
of variables that can be put together 
to make the process work. 

But, the process should not be 
abused. Good coior separations and 
density control are a must. 

As Bill Howard from St. Petersburg 
Times recommends: “Don’t ask the 
press to print good color; give the 
press good color to print.” 

To summarize, we must standardize 
our separations, we must generate 
honest proofs; we must control densi- 
ty, and work together in the industry 
to establish standardization and con- 
trols in every area of our business. 


Figure 7 


AVERAGE HUE VALUES FOR PROCESS COLORS 
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METRO NATIONAL AD CONFERENCE 


The nationa! advertiser, as 

you know, must use all 

types of media in commu- 

nications to the prospec- 
tive buyer. However, he also recog- 
nizes that “newspapers are still the 
most effective means of supporting 
the saies effort at the retail level,” pro- 
viding newspapers can maintain the 
quality impression advertising 
demands. 

Management concern, combined 
with proper quality control proce- 
dures, will enhance your individual 
sales position in the mass communi- 
cations field. 

We in advertising agencies can 
help. But, it is you who must set the 
high standards for film, whether it’s 
made in-house or furnished by the 
agency. 

The agencies can furnish film and 
progressive proofs to your 
specifications. 

It is you who must set the highest 
standard of ink-on-paper reproduction 
in your pressroom. 

Unlike commercial printing where 
the agency production person is at 
press for start-up, directing ink adjust- 
ments to achieve color balance 
across the form, at the newspaper, 
you are totally responsible for the 
printed quality. 

Recognize that you now have the 
technology—the presses—and imple- 
ment some very important procedures 
necessary to ensure good reproduc- 
tion by: 

@ Checking film and proofs as 
they arrive. 

@ if there are deficiencies in the 
film furnished, call it to the attention 
of the supplying firm and ask for new 
material. 

@ if manufactured in-house, have 
your prep department correct or re- 
make before you go to press. 

@ implement a system for check- 
ing your press plates prior to start-up 
deadline. 


Bel-Air Hilton, St. Louis., June 30, 1981 


by: Thomas G. Moore, 
Campbell-Ewald Company 
Detroit, Ml 


0 srewrosse: sovervainy Buroay ine 


Test advertisement used in second Na- 
tional Color Ad Test. 


@ Recognize the two most fre- 
quent problems that occur in every 
pressroom: 

First, press plates that were not re- 
presentative of the film being used 
and, therefore, a pressman, no matter 
how knowledgeable, having material 
that would not allow him to make nec- 
essary ink adjustments required to 
balance his inks and achieve proper 
color. 

And second, the even more com- 
mon problem of “ink starvation.” You 
must, regardless of paper type or 
grade being printed, lay enough ink on 
that paper to reach proper color bal- 
ance and density. With proper ink 
densities, your advertising color will 
be more attractive, and you'll auto- 
matically improve the overall printed 
quality of your paper. 

We in the agencies and our good 
clients recognize and accept the fact 
that we are in a manufacturing situa- 
tion that contains many variables from 
film to plates, to paper, to ink; from 
press to press and from plant to plant; 
as well as the expertise of the people 
involved. 


It is always our hope that your print- 
ed impressions will match our pro- 
gressive proofs. 

We will accept and live with normal 
color deviation tolerances, providing 
the color value of the ink-on-paper im- 
pression retains the basic color repre- 
sented by our proofs and material; 
providing your impression is clean and 
legible and is representative of the 
quality impression we expect the con- 
sumer to receive. 

We all know your newspapers must 
meet critical on-street deadlines. 

We also know your primary compe- 
tition in the communications field is lo- 
cal radio and television, which can 
react instantaneously to most market 
conditions. 

Color quality in newspapers is no 
longer a myth, it is an obtainable ob- 
jective. Obtainable in all 1,340 news- 
papers printing offset. 

The establishment of quality credi- 
bility in the marketplace by the major- 
ity of the major market newspapers is 
an absolute necessity. 

We, each and every one of us, hold 
the responsibility for meeting these 
objectives. 

The advertising agency field recog- 
nizes the advertiser must use all types 
of media in communicating to the pro- 
spective buyer. 

Newspapers are still the most effec- 
tive means of supporting the sales ef- 
fort at the retail level. 

Our objective in the advertising 
agencies is to be able to recommend 
with conviction that newspapers can 
meet our quality requirements. 





TRAINING PROGRAM FORMULATED TO 
MAXIMIZE METROLINER OPERATION 


Many Goss customers de- 

pend on our Metroliner 

training program to learn 

how to achieve maximum 
press operation. 

Properly trained pressmen exercise 
a major role in the drive for print qual- 
ity. The Metroliner and its associated 
software are complex and the Goss 
training program provides the essen- 
tial ingredients for product 
awareness. 

The Metroliner training program in- 
forms the press operator on the most 
effective procedures for maximum 
equipment operation. Optimum oper- 
ation will result in higher productivity, 
cost efficiency and quality 
reproduction. 

A new five-day course, offered as 
an option by the Goss Field Service 
Department for double-width newspa- 
per systems and reiated equipment, 
includes a Trainee’s Guide especially 
developed for these presses. 

Experienced instructors cover eight 
primary topics: difference between 
letterpress and offset; unit; folder; 
reel room; dampener system; master 
control console; maintenance and 
housekeeping; and waste reduction. 
Emphasis is placed on proper mainte- 
nance procedures, waste reduction 
factors and diagnosis of printing 
problems. 

Customers ordering Metroliner 
presses receive manuals outlining 
press operation and providing training 
information. Some of the major pub- 


by: Frank Paschke, 
Manager—Technical Manuals 
and Training 
Graphic Systems Division 
Rockwell International 


lishers, generally longtime Goss cus- 
tomers, conduct their own training 
programs by mixing the Goss training 
tools with product knowledge. Other 
customers rely on us to provide pro- 
fessional instruction. 

We strongly urge customers to take 
advantage of our training expertise. 
Obviously, our knowledge of the 
equipment we manufacture is 
unparalieled. 

More than half the training on press 
makeready, setup and operation is 
spent in the classroom where partici- 
pants hear lectures, complete work- 
book assignments, study posters and 
view tape, film and slide presenta- 
tions. Hands-on training in the press- 
room rounds out the learning session. 

Pressmen install blankets, learn to 
set the rollers, makeready the units 
and foiders, troubleshoot the ink and 
dampener systems, web the press 
and prepare the paste patterns. Press 
operators can successfully perform 
those functions and demonstrate the 
steps to prepare the printing unit, foid- 
er and reel room by the close of the 
program. 


Another course is devoted to press 
software, such as the Press Control 
System. Some customers also elect to 
participate in a more detailed program 
at the Engineering Software Center, 
Lombard, IL. Training on mailroom 
equipment is coordinated by our 
Nashua plant. 

In addition to in-depth reference 
manuals, we provide a wide range of 
training guides to help press opera- 
tors keep Goss presses running 
smoothly and efficiently. A mainte- 
nance iog is provided for the Reel- 
Tension-Paster (RTP), 160-page 
folder, angle bars and unit. Metroliner 
diagnostic charts and plastic coated 
instruction cards listing press make- 
ready and timing procedures fit into 
the press operator’s pockets for con- 
venient reference. 

The Field Service Department also 
offers a variety of other training assis- 
tance and specialized training pro- 
grams are ongoing at many press 
sites. 


Press operator training plays a major role in the drive for print quality. 





THE GOSS QUALITY PROGRAM 
AS IT RELATES TO THE GAZETTE 


Several years ago, we at 

The Gazette began work- 

ing with Goss on a waste 

reduction and quality im- 
provement program aimed at improv- 
ing our four-color reproduction. 

We enjoy an excellent relationship 
with Goss and work with them in any 
possible way that we can. We have 
been working together in trying to 
bring about a higher level of quality 
printing to Cedar Rapids. We always 
were able to lay down four colors on 
the sheet, but our four-color reproduc- 
tion had a long way to go. We printed 
an excellent blue—in fact everything 
we printed was blue . . . horses, 
cows, people, grass . . . and we ap- 
propriately called all animals that we 
printed “Ole’ Blue.” Yes, blue is one of 
the memory colors and we weren't 
about to let anyone forget it. 

We have come a long way in im- 
proving our color at The Gazette— 
from the blue syndrome—to the repro- 
duction we have today, which we are 
very happy with. 

We, at The Gazette, appreciate 
good printing and have long been ad- 
mirers of the reproduction of the Army 
Times, St. Petersburg Times, of our 
own neighbor who had the very first 
Metro— The Dubuque Telegraph Her- 
ald. The people in Dubuque do a great 
job in black-and-white and color repro- 
duction every day. With their help 
( Dubuque, The Army Times and St. 
Petersburg Times) and our desire to 
emulate their reproduction, we em- 
barked down a road that would lead 
us to an improved quality of four-color 
printing, and | am convinced that a 
fallout of this effort has been much 
better black-and-white printing. 

Early in our testing phase we felt 
that the Dubuque Herald's quality was 
better than ours. We suspected that it 
was related to the dampener. Du- 
buque had an arch dampener while 
we had an aisle dampener. 

To test this theory we borrowed a 
set of Dubuque separations. When we 
started up—after 1,000 copies, we 
knew we did not have a press prob- 
lem. Our ink train dampener with page 
packs printed equal to the Dubuque 
press with open fountains and aisle 
dampeners. The Dubuque press man- 
ager, Don McCarthy, was here for that 


by: Lon Myers, 
Director of Operations 
The Cedar Rapids Gazette 
Cedar Rapids, IA 


test and shared that evaluation and 
our joy with our results. 

The main variables in the reproduc- 
tion of good four-color are the separa- 
tions. That is what we proved when 
we borrowed those separations from 
Dubuque. They should be made spe- 
cifically for offset, allowing for dot 
gain. 

We have used a variety of ink lay- 
downs, but we achieved the best re- 
sults with the blue down first, then red 
on the reverse cylinder, yellow, then 
black. We are quality minded at The 
Gazette and work hard at achieving 
better and better results. If quality 
costs a few extra dollars to obtain, we 
believe we gain those dollars back in 
the end result. 

The Gazette’s top management is 
concerned and conscious of the re- 
production quality of black-and-white, 
as well as four-color, perhaps more 
now than ever before, because we 
have established improvement and 
quality as essentials in our daily rou- 
tine. We are charged with the respon- 
sibility of obtaining good quality. 
When we achieve it, we hear about 
those results. When we fall short we 
hear about that also, and we find out 
the reasons so that we can do better 
the next time. We cannot accept infe- 
rior or mediocre quality. We must in- 
cessantly try to do better, never ac- 
cepting that this is good enough. 
Quality must be demanded every day 


and all departments involved must 
know what you expect and the vital 
roles they play in achievement of the 
final result. If we demand quality on 
Sunday, we must demand it every day 
of the week. If we do not try to im- 
prove and become better, we will get 
worse. 

Webster defines quality as a pecu- 
liar and essential character . . . super- 
ior in kind . . . a degree of excellence. 
Quality . . . the attainment and consis- 
tent maintenance of such is not a life 
of ease. It is a constant warfare, but a 
warfare we must voluntarily accept, if 
we are to achieve the highest caliber 
of reproduction. In the final analysis, if 
we achieve quality what do we have? 
We have a feeling of pride and ac- 
complishment, and | know of no better 
feeling than knowing you have given 
your best effort. We were requested 
recently to furnish several of our in- 
house separations for a program Goss 
was spearheading to help Cosmo us- 
ers to obtain improved four-color re- 
productions. Some of those results 
are coming back. Cosmo users have 
obtained excellent results from our 
separations. The time has come for us 
to pay our dues to others in the indus- 
try. Now it is our turn to provide 
something for others. Our experience 
demonstrates that all of us can print 
excellent four-color national ads, or 
anything for that matter, as long as 
we have the proper material. 


We thank American Printer for their 
assistance in the development of 
this special insert. All materials 
presented are abstracted from the 
Goss Quality/Productivity 
Guidebook, a compilation of papers 
presented at a series of quality and 
productivity conferences relating to 
newspaper production on Goss 
Metro-Offset and Metroliner 


presses. The complete Guidebook 
covers the key issues relating to 
prepress and photo lab, pressroom, 
quality and other topics. 
Information on obtaining the 
Guidebook is available from Lori 
Gruenwald, Graphic Systems 
Division, Rockwell International, 
3100 South Central Ave., Chicago, 
IL 60650. Phone: 312-656-8600 


B® Rockwell International 


..where science gets down to business 
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McMullen, Fred W. (& Jeanne); Tribune-Review, Greensburg, PA 
McMullin, Leo F. (& Louise); Lander College, Greenwood, SC 
McNaughton, Gerry (& Penny); Sun-Times, Owen Sound, Ont. 
McNutt, Robert (& Gloria); World-Herald, Omaha, NE 

McRae, Kenneth J. (& Diana); Sun, Vancouver, BC 

McTague, Frank L. (& Kay); Knight-Ridder Newspaper Sales, New 
York, NY 

Mennenga, John T.; Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., New York, NY 
Merenghi, Francine; News, Rolla, MO 

Merryfield, Jerry (& Ellen); Leader-Telegram, Eau Claire, WI 
Messer, George; Multi-Ad Services, Inc., Peoria, IL 

Michaud, Gerald P. (& Linda); Sun, Lewiston, ME 

Miller, Frank W.; Vindicator, Youngstown, OH 

Miller, Harold E. (& Cheryl); Intelligencer Journal & New Era, 
Lancaster, PA 

Miller, Robert G. (& Dixie); The Commercial-News, Danville, IL 
Miller, Ronald A.; Enterprise & Journal, Beaumont, TX 

Millison, Richard K. (& Ann); Oregonian, Portland, OR 

Mills, Daniel F.; Gannett Newspaper Advertising Sales, New York, 
NY 

Mischik, Larry; Sales & Marketing Management, New York, NY 
Misureli, Frank (& Gina); News, Kenosha, WI 

Mittler, William G. (& Lucille); Vindicator, Youngstown, OH 
Moake, Rod; Express, News, San Antonio, TX 

Momsen, Robert (& Yvonne); Pioneer Press & Dispatch, St. Paul, 
MN 

Mongelli, Roy; Treasure Chest Advertising Co., Bala Cynwyd, PA 
Monroe, Richard; Journal & Constitution, Atlanta, GA 
Montgomery, John A. (& Suzanne); Times, World-News, Roanoke, 
VA 

Montgomery, Willis R. (& Win); Press, Grand Rapids, MI 

Moon, Craig A.; Bee, Modesto, CA 

Moore, Mary; Berkley-Small, Inc., Mobile, AL 

Moore, Walter E. (& Kay); Union-Tribune, San Diego, CA 
Morris, Mac G. (& Janelle); Newspaper Advertising Bureau, New 
York, NY 

Morris, R. Steve (& Jeri); Post, Denver, CO 

Moss, Edward R. (& Sara); Times-Advocate, Escondido, CA 
Moss, James A. (& Anne) Knight-Ridder Newspaper Sales, New 
York, NY 

Mounts, Robert; Multi-Ad Services, Peoria, IL 

Mulcahy, Timothy P. (& Harriet); Thomson Newspapers, Inc., Des 
Plaines, IL 

Mulder, Ronald; Market Opinion Research, Detroit, MI 

Murphy, Eric; Windsor Systems, New York, NY 

Murtha, Thomas L. (& Lynda); Star, Toronto, Ont. 

Mylott, Steven M.; Multi-Ad Services, Inc., Peoria, IL 


Napier, Charles; Times-Leader, Wilkes-Barre, PA 

Nathanson, Barry J.; Food & Beverage Mktg. Magazine, New York, 
NY 

Naughton, John F.; Republic & Gazette, Phoenix, AZ 

Nay, Robert F. (& Barbara); News and Record, Greensboro, NC 
Naylor, Susan; Briggs Bros. Advertising, Cleveland, OH 

Neale, Richard L.; Newspaper Advertising Bureau, New York, NY 
Neill, Joe (& Frankie); Clarion-Ledger and News, Jackson, MS 
Nelson, Jim (& Lyn); Evening Telegraph, Dixon, IL 

Nelson, Walter P. (& Marion); Home News, New Brunswick, NJ 
Nester, Walter J. (& Pat); Register & Journal-Courier, New Haven, 
CF 

Newman, Jack (& Bea); Enquirer, Battle Creek, MI 

Newsome, Edward B. (& Carole); Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, MO 
Nichols, Eldon (& Susan); Town Talk, Alexandria, LA 

Nichols, Richard; Gannett Newspaper Advertising Sales, New York, 
NY 

Noctor, Robert F. (& Jean); Globe-Times, Bethlehem, PA 

Nola, Mike (& Mary); State Times & Morning Advocate, Baton 
Rouge, LA 

Norris, Robert R.; Avalanche-Journal, Lubbock, TX 

Nyce, Henry H.; Record, Stroudsburg, PA 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for January 28, 1984 


QOckerbloom, Richard C. (& Anne); Globe, Boston, MA 
O'Connell, Nancy; Journal & Bulletin, Providence, RI 

O'Connell, Robert J. (& Jackie); Scripps-Howard Newspapers, Cin- 
cinnati, OH 

Odishoo, Sam J. (& Jane); Knight-Ridder Newspapers, Chicago, IL 
O'Flaherty, William F. (& Flo); Knight-Ridder Newspaper Sales, 
New York, NY 

O’Hearn, John H. (& Sue); Times & Evening Independent, St. 
Petersburg, FL 

Oliver, Gates (& Kay); Oklahoman & Times, Oklahoma City, OK 
O’Mara, John (& Mary); Star, Anniston, AL 

O'Neil, Edward J. (& Ginny); News & Journal Herald, Dayton, OH 
O’Neil, Dan; Bulletin, Norwich, CT 

O'Neill, Robert G. (& Jo Ann); Times-Picayune & States-Item, NEW 
Orleans, LA 

Osborne, William M.; Capital-Journal, Topeka, KS 

Ostrom, Gary W. (& Kay); Chronicle, Muskegon, MI 

Otis, George M. (& Manya); Booth Newspapers, Birmingham, MI 
Owen, Millard G. (& Madeline); Globe, Boston, MA 


Padgett, Laura W.; News, Middlesboro, KY 

Papert, S.W.; The Papert Companies, Dallas, TX 

Papert, Sammy W.; The Papert Companies, Dallas, TX 

Parichy, John B. (& Terry); Inquirer & News, Philadelphia, PA 
Pariseau, Elmer; SCW, Inc., Tyler, TX 

Parmelee, Edward T.; Knight-Ridder Newspapers, Miami, FL 
Parrent, William L. (& Bev); Truth, Elkhart, IN 

Parrish, Marvin (& Elizabeth Ann); Observer-Times, Fayetteville, 
NC 

Parvin, Donald L. (& Pat); Editor & Publisher, New York, NY 
Pearson, Maurice A. (& Anne); Spectator, Hamilton, Ontario 
Peebler, Charles (& Toni); Bozell & Jacobs, New York, NY 
Peeples, Gary (& Sara); Evening Post, Vicksburg, MS 

Pepe, Joseph; New Mexican, Santa Fe, NM 

Perez, Enrique J.; Diario Las Americas, Miami, FL 

Perez, Jose Luis; E} Mundo, San Juan, PR 

Perez-de-Leon, Roberto; Star, San Juan, PR 

Persaud, James; Trinidad Express Nsprs., Ltd., Trinidad, West 
Indies 

Persson, David; Advertising Age, New York, NY 

Peter, William H. (& Nonie); Province, Vancouver, B.C. 
Petersohn, Albert E. (& June); Tribune, South Bend, IN 
Peterson, Gordon; Berkely-Small, Inc., Mobile, AL 

Peterson, John M. (& Mary); Journa! Courier, Jacksonville, IL 
Petrini, James A. (& Judi); Courier-News, Bridgewater, NJ 
Phillips, Henry (& Marge); Observer-Dispatch, Press, Utica, NY 
Pia, Ned (& Julie); Press-Enterprise, Riverside, CA 

Picano, John; Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., New York, NY 
Pierce, Thurman R.; J. Walter Thompson, New York, NY 
Pinson, Clyde; News, Buffalo, NY 

Piper, Morley L. (& Wanda); New England Newspaper Assn., 
Salem, MA 

Plum, Gordon A. (& Etta); Standard Colorprint Corp., Morristown, 
™ 


Plyer, Beverly; American Assn. of Advertising Agencies, New York, 
NY 


Poch, Ken; Newspaper Advertising Bureau, New York, NY 
Poitevint, William L. (& Clara); Eagle-Beacon, Wichita, KS 
Pollard, James L.; Bee, Fresno, CA 

Popp, Richard D. (& Ellie); News, Hutchinson, KS 

Porter, Brady D.; Times and Journal, Shreveport, LA 

Power, Roger; Landon Associates, New York, NY 

Prevost, John; Prevost Dodge/Volkswagen/Volvo, Baton Rouge, LA 
Price, Mike; Journal Star, Peoria IL 

Primis, Lance R.; Times, New York, NY 

Purdum, Smith W. (& Rosemary); Press & Post-Gazette, Pittsburgh, 
PA 


Quarles, Orage (& Linda); Sun, San Bernadino, CA 
Quinn, Hugh; Newspaper Advertising Bureau, Birmingham, MI 
Quinn, R.E.; Sun/Herald, Biloxi, MS 


Radford, John; r & w media, King of Prussia, PA 
Rankin, Douglas (& Sam); Journal & Courier, Lafayette, IN 





Ransdell, Darrell; Multi-Ad Services, Inc., Peoria, IL 

Rawlings, John Graham; Star-Journal & Chieftan, Pueblo, CO 
Recore, Robert N.; Telegram & Gazette, Worcester, MA 

Reddy, Thomas A.; Newspaper Co-op Advertising, Westport, CT 
Reed, Rob (& Gail); Knight-Ridder Newspapers, Miami, FL 
Reeves, J. Doug (& Dot); Eagle & Tribune, Cheyenne, WY 

Regal, Carl M. (& Kathy); State & Record, Columbia, SC 

Reid, John F.; Globe, Boston, MA 

Reiss, Ken; Sales & Marketing Management, New York, NY 
Reynolds, Al (& Betty); Peninsula Times Tribune, Palo Alto, CA 
Reynolds, Roger W. (& Rhona); Times, Marietta, OH 

Reynolds, Warren J. (& Mary Ellen); Parade Publications, Osprey, 
FL 

Rhea, Gerry (& Linda); Herald, Bellingham, WA 

Richmond, Mark (& Sharon); Herald, Grand Forks, ND 

Richter, Joseph; The Free Press, Mankato, MN 

Richter, Robert (& Bernice); Press, Sheboygan, WI 

Riggins, Richard E.; Times & Evening Independent, St. Petersburg, 
FL 

Ritscher, Charles W.; Press, Asbury Park, NJ 

Rittler, Robert D.; Record, Stockton, CA 

Rivera, David; American Newspaper Markets, Inc., Malibu, CA 
Roberts, Robert W. (& Shirley); Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
Schaumburg, IL 

Robinette, George L. (& Nancy); Register, Danville, VA 
Rockafellow, Howard L. (& Agnes); American, Odessa, TX 
Rockwell, Norman (& Nancy); County Gazette, Medina, OH 
Roeder, Howard; Multi-Ad Services, Inc., Peoria, IL 

Roell, John W. (& Chris); Tribune, Tampa, FL 

Roels, Al (& Nancy); Dispatch, Moline, IL 

Rood, Ferguson E. (& Nancy); Journal & Constitution, Atlanta, GA 
Rood, Thomas (& Sue); Walgreens, Deerfield, IL 

Rosenberg, Lenard; Greater Buffalo Press, Inc., Buffalo, NY 
Rosenthal, Fred; SCW, Inc., St. Charles, IL 

Ross, Donald J.; Journal and Bulletin, Providence, RI 

Rounds, Edward J.; Standard, Cortland, NY 

Rowe, Ralph W. (& MaryAnn); Star, Kansas City, MO 

Rowely, Dorothy W. (& Bob); Lake County Telegraph, Painesville, 
OH 

Rowley, Jim; Tribune, Oakland, CA 

Royce, Delbert; Dominion Post, Morgantown, W. VA 

Rumbach, E.J. (& Esther); The Herald, Jasper, IN 

Rupp, Thomas C.; Los Angeles Times, Chicago, IL 

Rush, Earl (& Karen); Journal & Sentinel, Winston-Salem, NC 
Rusnak, Richard; Russell Furniture, Santa Clara, CA 

Russell, Robert R. (& Elly); George F. Valassis & Co., Livonia, MI 
Rutledge, James (& Bev); Peninsula Herald, Monterey, CA 

Ryan, Jack; Greater Buffalo Press, Inc., Buffalo, NY 

Ryan, Michael J.; Star & Citizen, Tucson, AZ 


Sadowski, Rick; Press-Telegram, Long Beach, CA 

Sanders, Fred T. (& Donna); Newspaper Marketing Bureau, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 

Savacool, Lynn D.; News-Times, Danbury, CT 

Savage, Dan C. (& Susan); News & Journal, Dayton, OH 

Savino, Frank J. (& Diane); The Record, Hackensack, NJ 
Sawyer, Ronald H.; Harte-Hanks Communications, San Antonio, 
TX 

Schmidt, J. Scott; 21st Century Comics/Chicago Tribune, Chicago, 


Schoebel, Susan; I.N.A.M.E., Danville, IL 

Schraer, Bernard W. (& Ana); Bergen Record, Hackensack, NJ 
Schub, Alvin (& Florence); Journal, Jersey City, NJ 

Schultz, Ed (& Isabel); Sun, Brandon, Man. 

Schultz, L. Kay; Reporter-News, Abilene, TX 

Schultz, Melvin J.; Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, IL 

Sciolla, Andrea; Advertising Age, New York, NY 

Scott, Jeffry; Adweek, Atlanta, GA 

Sebestyen, Ed; Star-Phoenix, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Sekella, Richard M. (& Lesley); Tribune Chronicle, Warren, OH 
Selvaggio, Ron (& Gail); Family Weekly, Inc., New York, NY 
Senger, Frank B. (& Marcia); Record-Eagle, Traverse City, MI 
Sexton, Thomas P. (& Ann); Sun, Lowell, MA 

Shadid, Woodrow G. (& Gert); The Pantagraph, Bloomington, IL 
Shaff, David A.; Republic, Columbus, IN 

Shannon, William V. (& Molly); Gannett Newspaper Advertising 
Sales, New York, NY 
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Shapiro, Andy; Metro Newspaper Services, New York, NY 
Share, William F. (& Jeanne); Journal & Sentinel, Milwaukee, WI 
Sharp, David C. (& Linda); Journal, Rapid City, SD 

Shaw, Jay A.; Times, New York, NY 

Shelton, Carroll; Advertising Checking Bureau, Chicago, IL 
Sherrill, Thomas B. (& Sandy); Dispatch & Citizen-Journal, 
Columbus, OH 

Shields, A.R. (& Mary Jane); Campbell-Ewald, Warren, MI 
Shields, Frank L. (& Betty); Call-Chronicle, Allentown, PA 
Shriner, Don H. (& Red); Journal & Star, Lincoln, NE 

Siegel, Alan; Newspaper Advertising Bureau, New York, NY 
Sigmon, Charles (& Margaret); Times-News, Kingsport, TN 

Silha, Otto A.; Cowles Media Company, Minneapolis, MN 
Silverstein, Harrel S. (& Sheralyn); Star-Ledger, Newark, NJ 
Simon, Paul S. (& Carolyn); Morris Communications, Augusta, GA 
Simons, Henry A.; Newspaper Advertising Bureau, New York, NY 
Sims, Thomas (& Joan); Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, MO 

Sinding, Peter; American Newspaper Markets, Inc., Malibu, CA 
Singel, Edwin; Mirror, Altoona, PA 

Skally, Francis X. (& Jacquelyn); Democrat & Chronicle & Times 
Union, Rochester, NY 

Skeen, James R. (& Ila); News-Star-World, Monroe, LA 

Skinner, Jack; State Journal & Gazette, Reno, NV 

Skoch, Larry C. (& Paula); Oklahoman & Times, Oklahoma City, 
OK 

Smardo, Paul; Sentinel, Holland, MI 

Smith, A. Mark (& JoAnn); Banner Herald/News, Athens, GA 
Smith, G. Wayne (& Marilou); Free Press, London, Ont. 

Smith Hugh D.; Greater Buffalo Press, Inc., Buffalo, NY 

Smith, Phyllis; I.N.A.M.E., Danville, IL 

Smith, Polli M.; Star, Niles, MI 

Smith, Ricki W.; Reporter, Lansdale, PA 

Smits, Lee (& Bette); Press Gazette, Green Bay, WI 

Snider, Drew; Standard Rate & Data Service, Wilmette, IL 
Snipes, Georgia (& Robert); Courier Herald, Dublin, GA 
Snodgress, Jim (& Ann); Herald-Times, Inc., Bloomington, IN 
Snow, A. Lee (& Sue); Snow Associates, Inc., Tampa, FL 

Solch, William J. (& Mary); Newspaper Advertising Bureau, New 
York, NY 

Somers, Kendall (& Mickey); World and Tribune, Tulsa, OK 
Sondag, Ted (& Pauline); State Journal, Lansing, MI 

Spaulding, George W. (& Nancy); American-Statesman, Austin, TX 
Spaulding, John P.; Landon Associates, Atlanta, GA 

Spears, Richard F. (& Susan); News & Record, Greensboro, NC 
Spencer, Dan (& Linda); Journal & News-Sentinel, Knoxville, TN 
Spino, Louis (& Betty); Leber Katz Partners, New York, NY 
Spinoso, Leonard S. (& Kathleen); Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
New York, NY 

Splaine, John W. (& Mary Lou); Evening News, Salem, MA 
Splittorf, C. Richard; Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., New York, NY 
Sprague, Jeremy D.; Cresmer, Woodward, O'Mara & Ormsbee, New 
York, NY 

Sproat, Robert A. (& Sharon); Times-Herald, Dallas, TX 

St. Sure, Bill (& Elaine); Press Democrat, Santa Rosa, CA 

Stack, William R.; Calumet, Lansing, IL 

Standen, Craig C. (& Marcia); Newspaper Advertising Bureau, New 
York, NY 

Stanley, Harry M. (& Doris); Morning News, Dallas, TX 

Stanton, Frank; Simmons Market Research Bureau, New York, NY 
Stanton, Nancy J.; Olympian, Olympia, WA 

Starr, Albert (& Shirley); Mail & Gazette, Charleston, W. VA 
Stecher, Walter R. (& Caryl); Times and Evening Independent, St. 
Petersburg, FL 

Steffans, John; Multi-Ad Services, Inc., Peoria, IL 

Stegner, Peter L.; Sun, Baltimore, MD 

Stentiford, Greg; Gralan Distributors, Inc., Baton Rouge, LA 
Stephenson, Doug; Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., Dallas, TX 
Stepp, Ralph W.; Observer-Reporter, Washington, PA 

Stevenson, T. Bruce (& Faye); Gazette, Montreal, QC 

Stewart, Don; State Times & Morning Advocate, Baton Rouge, LA 
Stewart, Gene; News-Press, Savannah, GA 

Stewart, Mack; Record Newspapers, Troy, NY 

Stickell, Vance (& Betty Lee); Times, Los Angeles, CA 

Stiles, Sandy (& Dot); Times & Independent, St. Petersburg, FL 
Stockton, Richard W.; Times, New York, NY 

Story, Howard C.; Story & Kelly-Smith, New York, NY 

Stout, Michael; Californian, Salinas, CA 

Stout, Phil (& Jean); Oklahoman & Times, Oklahoma City, OK 
Strunz, Phil; Times, Watertown, WI 
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Suarez, Miguel A.; Diario Las Americas, Miami, FL 

Suffolk, Ted E.; Centre Times, State College, PA 

Sullivan, Phil (& Marilyn); Courant, Hartford, CT 

Svanum, Kenneth (& Dana); Independent-Journal, San Rafaei, CA 
Sweeney, John; Chronicle, Houston, TX 

Sweet, Robert M. (& Sally); Times-Herald, Port Huron, MI 
Szorek, Gerald J. (& Linda); Times-News, Erie, PA 


Tache, Gerald T. (& Marge); Ottaway Newspapers, Inc., Campbell 
Hall, NY 

Tansey, David E. (& Marilyn); Courier, Waterloo, IA 

Targe, David (& Renee); Newsday, Long Island, NY 

Taylor, Douglas S. (& Gerda); Daily News of Virgin Islands, St. 
Thomas, USVI 

Temkin M. Mike (& Jackie); Times, Herald-Post, El Paso, TX 
Temmen, Robert P. (& Betty); Enquirer, Cincinnati, OH 
Temple-Raston, John (& Sandy); Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
San Francisco, CA 

Tennant, Ron; Chronicle-Herald, Augusta, GA 

Termini, Deanne L.; Belden Associates, Dallas, TX 

Tessman, H. Abbott (& Marie); National TV Log, Pasadena, CA 
Teubner, Ferdinand C.; Editor & Publisher, New York, NY 
Thayer, Brian C.; Kennebec Journal, Augusta, ME 

Theophilakos, Jonathan; Bergen Record, Hackensack, NJ 
Thomas, John C.; Adweek, New York, NY 

Thomas, Suzanne; News/Journal, Longview, TX 

Thompson, James C.; Adverkit International Ltd., Maidstone, Kent, 
England 

Thompson, Jonathan A. (& Joan); Family Weekly, Inc., New York, 
NY 

Thompson, Richard D. (& Isla); Star-Phoenix, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Tilis, Jerome S. (& Judy); Inquirer & News, Philadelphia, PA 
Tipton, Leroy (& Treena); Mail Tribune, Medford, OR 

Toale, Owen P. (& Terry); Times-News, Erie, PA 

Todd, James A.; Republican, Pottsville, PA 

Tolley, Stuart (& Shirley); Newspaper Advertising Bureau, New 
York, NY 

Tomlinson, Daniel S. (& Dawn); Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker Co., New 
York, NY 

Tompkins, States D. (& Lorna); Cresmer, Woodward, O’Mara & 
Ormsbee, New York, NY 

Towle, John M.; Towmar, Miami, FL 

Trasmondi, Herman; Courier-Post, Camden, NJ 

Treat, Richard L. (& Mary); Freeman, Kingston, NY 

Trent, Richard L. (& Donna); Tribune-Democrat, Johnstown, PA 
Truax, Alan (& Lynn); Bee, Sacramento, CA 

Tullar, Richard W. (& Ruth); Union-Tribune, San Diego, CA 
Turner, Bob (& Susan); Herald, Bradenton, FL 

Twombly, Angus (& Deborah); Courant, Hartford, CT 


Uecker, Ron (& M.J.); Gazette, Chillicothe, OH 
Umstead, John R. (& Pamela); Herald-Sun, Durham, NC 
Unruh, John; Quade Isuzu, Riverside, CA 


Vagenas, George N. (& Marlene); Cape Cod Times, Hyannis, MA 
Valdez, Vic (& Flossie); Press Register, Mobile, AL 

Valle, Jose Armando; La Opinion, Los Angeles, CA 

Van Osten, Stephen J.; Newspaper Advertising Bureau, New York, 
NY 

VanDeventer, Neill; Plain Dealer, Cleveland, OH 
VanZandbergen, Roger; Dymanic Graphics, Inc., Peoria, IL 
Veenstra, John (& Linda); Contra Costa Times, Walnut Creek, CA 
Vernon, Phillip J. (& Lynn); Times & Evening Independent, St. 
Petersburg, FL 

Viall, James T. (& Sue); Spokesman-Review & Chronicle, Spokane, 
WA 


Vincent, William A.; Times, Farmington, NM 

Vitale, James; Star, Oneonta, NY 

Vittorini, Carlo (& Alice); Parade Publications, Inc., New York, NY 
Vogt, Peter A. (& Mary Lou); Greater Buffalo Press, Inc., Buffalo, 
NY 

Voiers, H. Kelly; Independent, Ashland, KY 

Voigt, Tom (& Wendy); Times, Bryan, OH 

Von Deck, Jack; Journal, Augusta, ME 
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Waddington, Donald H. (& Polly); Branham Newspaper Sales, New 
York, NY 

Wafer, Thomas J. (& Betsy); Evening Outlook, Santa Monica, CA 
Wagland, Dick; SCW, Inc., Burlington, Ontario 

Waldrop, T. E. (& Betty); Journal & Sentinel, Winston-Salem, NC 
Ward, E. L. (& Robbie); News & Post Herald, Birmingham, AL 
Ward, Minor J. (& Faye Simmons); Journal & Constitution, Atlanta, 
GA 

Ward, Paul J. (& Barbara); Post-Telegram, Bridgeport, CT 
Warne, Stuart M. (& Marilyn); News, Medicine Hat, Alberta 
Washer, Gene; Leaf-Chronicle, Clarksville, TN 

Washington, T. George; News and Advance, Lynchburg, VA 
Watkins, Harry T. (& Maxine); Knight-Ridder Newspapers, Inc., 
Atlanta, GA 

Watkins, O. T.; Times, Washington, D.C. 

Watt, William A. (& Marian); Booth Newspapers, Grand Rapids, Mi 
Weaver, Jack E.; Chronicie-Telegram, Elyria, OH 

Webb, Aubrey L.; Enterprise, Beaumont, TX 

Webb, Paul G.; Journal, Salina, KS 

Weber, Clifford J. (& Karen); Post-Tribune, Gary, IN 

Weber, Eugene T.; Courier, Findlay, OH 

Weiss, Frederick C.; Knight-Ridder Newspaper Sales,New York, 
NY 

Weitzel, Norm R. (& Linda); Journal, Edmonton, Alberta 

Welsh, Clyde E. (& Marilyn); Journal-Review, Crawfordsviile, IN 
Weltner, David J. (& Barbara); Dispatch & Citizen-Journal, 
Columbus, OH 

West, Gary (& Trudy); Sun News, Myrtle Beach, SC 

West, Jerry (& Dorte); Story & Kelly-Smith, New York, NY 
Westphal, Steve (& Becky); Telegraph-Herald, Dubuque, IA 
Wetton, Fred; Tribune, Oakland, CA 

White, Geoffrey T. (& Vicky); Times, St. Cloud, MN 

White, George F.; Patriot Ledger, Quincy, MA 

Whitehead, Frank N. (& Bette); SCW, Inc., Chatsworth, CA 
Whitley, Scott; Sun, Corsicana, TX 

Whitworth, Don R.; The Ledger, Lakeland, FL 

Whyte, James L.; Times-Union & Journal, Jacksonville, FL 
Wible, Arthur E. (& Marcia); News, New York, NY 

Wicker, Murray R.; News and Leader & Press, Springfield, MO 
Widmann, Jim; George F. Valassis & Co., Livonia, MI 

Widner, Robert (& Mary); Star and News, Indianapolis, IN 
Willcocks, George; Herald, Calgary, Alberta 

Williams, Gene (& Barbie); Observer-News, Charlotte, NC 
Williams, Jack; Post-Crescent, Appieton, WI 

Williamson, Robert C.; Mercury News, San Jose, CA 

Wilson, Steve; r & w media, King of Prussia PA 

Wilson, G. F. (& Joan); Union-Tribune, San Diego, CA 

Wilson, E. Paul (& Carol); Southam Newspaper Group, Toronto, 
Ontario 

Winrow, Bertram E. (& Judy); South Bay Breeze, Torrance, CA 
Winter, John (& Carol); Press Register, Mobile, AL 

Wise, Joseph C. (& Anne); Family Weekly, Inc., New York, NY 
Wishart, Rod (& Sandy); Inquirer & News, Philadelphia, PA 
Witt, Daniel E. (& Bonnie); Times Herald-Record, Middletown, NY 
Wobbe, William R. (& Rachel); Standard Gravure Corp., Louisville, 
KY 

Wolf, John (& Jean); Times-Herald, Dailas, TX 

Wood, Frank D. (& JoAnn); Post-Herald & Raleigh Register, 
Beckley, W.VA 

Wright, Jerry; Tribune, Tampa, FL 

Wroe, Gerald; Family Weekly, Inc., New York, NY 

Wynn, Larry R.; Press-Telegram, Long Beach, CA 


Yates, Jeremy; Panache Sales & Marketing, London, England 
Yetter, Vicki (& Rick); News, Troy, OH 

Young, Harry J.; Champion Spark Plug Co., Marion, IN 

Young, Norman R.; News, Detroit, MI 

Yuenger, John W. (& Mary); Press Gazette, Green Bay, WI 
i Leonard A. (& Diane); Dispatch & Citizen-Journal, Columbus, 
Zembruski, Chester J.; Eagle-Tribune, Lawrence, MA 

Zesk, Richard S. (& Ann); Republican American, Waterbury, CT 
Zinn, Jim; Free Press, Detroit, MI 

Zovistoski, Christine A.; Times Herald-Record, Middletown, NY 














Publisher meant 
to praise, not insult 


A ‘‘careless’’ frame of reference 
raised the ire of some readers of a 
North Dakota weekly when the pub- 
lisher wrote controversial racial state- 
ments in his column exalting the state 
university’s football team. 

Cecil Jahraus, publisher of the 
Emmons County Record said he 
intended to exalt the university’s 
football team, not insult the compet- 
ing team from Central State of Ohio, 
as several readers perceived angrily. 

“‘T was alittle careless,”’ he said. ‘‘I 
was discussing (in the column) the rel- 
ative merits of black and white teams, 
the physical differences.” 

Jahraus said North Dakotans ‘“‘take 
a special pride in our team,”’ which is 
‘‘mostly white.’ The references to 
race in the column were preceeded by 
a sub-head stating, ‘‘No racial bias, 
just pride,’’ he explained. 

“T wasn’t stating my viewpoint, | 
was just saying it exists, and I brought 
it up,’’ explained Jahraus, saying the 
comparison of black and white 
athletes often rates the former as bet- 
ter than the latter. ‘‘The issue of their 
(blacks’) physical supremacy will al- 
ways be argued. 


Earnings estimate 
lowered for Gannett 


An analyst with First Boston Corp. 
lowered his 1984 per share earnings 
estimate for Gannett Co. because of 
continuing losses at USA Today. 

“Losses continue to be much deep- 
er and more enduring than 
expected,’’ stated equity analyst 
Keven Gruneich. He said pretax 
operating losses for Today will be 
nearly $75 million this year and were 
‘*nearly’’ $110 million in 1983. 


“USA Today may not break even 
until the latter half of 1986,” he said, 
although the analyst ‘‘still thinks” 
Today will be ‘‘a long term success.”’ 


Gruneich lowered his earning 
estimate for Gannett from $4.50 to 
$4.30 per share. 

Gannett has never revealed how 
much it has invested so far in USA 
Today. Ata recent meeting with stock 
analysts, Allen H. Neuharth, chair- 
man and president, said the losses so 
far were below the cost ‘‘of a single 
newspaper in Chicago, Jacksonville 
or Houston, or a single television sta- 
tion in San Francisco.”’ 

The Chicago Sun-Times was re- 
cently sold for $90 million and the 








Houston Post for $100 million. Before 
the Thieriot family canceled the deal, 
Gannett was to purchase KRON-tv 
for $100 million in cash plus the trade 
of its television station in Oklahoma 
City. The sale price of the Jacksonvil- 
le newspapers was never publicly re- 
vealed. 


Belo, Freedom 
close tv deal 


A.H. Belo Corporation and Free- 
dom Newspapers Inc. have closed the 
purchase by Freedom of television 
stations WTVC in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee and KFDM-tv in Beaumont, 
Texas. 

The two companies had entered 
into a definitive agreement with re- 
spect to the acquisition of WTVC and 
KFDM-tv by Freedom on October 5, 
1983, subject to the approval by the 
Federal Communication Commision. 
FCC approval was granted on 
December 19, 1983. 

Belo was required to sell the two 
stations in order to comply with FCC 
regulations governing the number of 
television stations which any one 
group operator can own. 

Belo has entered into a definitive 
agreement to purchase the six televi- 
sion stations which comprise the 
Corinthian Broadcasting Group of the 
Dun & Bradstreet Corporation. That 
acquisition has been approved by the 
FCC and will be closed during the first 
quarter of 1984. 

Freedom Newspapers Inc. owns 
and operates 29 newspapers through- 
out the United States and also owns 
and operates television stations 
WLNE in Providence, R.I. and 
KTVL in Medford, Oregon. 


New Ottawa Sunday 
paper is scheduled 


The Ottowa Sunday Journal, the 
second Sunday paper to enter the 
Ottawa market within a year, is 
scheduled to begin production by the 
beginning of April. 

The new weekly, like the Ottawa 
Sunday Herald, will be a tabloid but it 
will concentrate on more ‘‘serious”’ 
news, said Alan Rogers, the Journal’s 
associate editor. 

Rogers’ editor Chet Kulesza and 
production consultant Bill Marsh are 
all former employees of the Sunday 
Herald, which began publishing last 
March. They decided to start another 
paper because they were not happy 
with the lighter approach of the 
sports-heavy Herald, Rogers said. 





L.A. Times expands 
foreign sales force 


The Los Angeles Times has com- 
pleted the first phase of its 
international display advertising sales 
force expansion, covering 25 coun- 
tries with the appointment of 17 sales 
representatives throughout the 
world. 

The expansion, which began in 
March, 1983, was implemented by 
Douglas Mayberry, Times 
international sales manager. May- 
berry is responsible for the 
development and coordination of all 
international advertising sales for all 
sections and special advertising sup- 
plements of the Times. 

The Times now has sales repre- 
sentatives in such countries as 
France, Hong Kong, Greece, Ger- 
many, Japan and China. 

‘‘With this increased representa- 
tion, the Times will gain broader 
visibility with the major businesses in 
the world’s trade centers,’’ Mayberry 
said. Further expansion is planned for 
the future, he added. 

A Dec. 4 Sunday travel section ad 
for The Great Wall Hotel in Beijing 
(Peking) is the most recent example of 
this sales effort. The ad was secured 
by Times Hong Kong representative 
F.C.H. Wadsworth through the Hong 
Kong office of McCann-Erickson. 

Other international advertisiers in 
the Times have included Celine of 
Paris; MBB, a manufacturer of aero- 
space parts, in Munich, Germany; 
Fuji Film and Brother Industries, 
Ltd. (manufacturer of the official 
Olympic typewriter) of Tokyo, and 
the South African Department of 
Foreign Affairs. 


Landon names 
district manager 


Robert S. Nohe has been named 
marketing services district manager 
for Landon Associates, Inc.’s South- 
east Region. 

Nohe moves to Landon from a 
position as account supervisor at 
Crimmins Co-op Marketing Division 
of Jarman, Spitzer & Felix, Inc., New 
York City. He was responsible for the 
planning, programing, strategy 
development and implementing for 
several of this division’s largest 
clients, including Corning Glass, 
General Electric and Marathon 
Carey-McFall Company. 
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Dow Jones & Co.’s board of 
directors approved the creation of a 
new class of common shares which is 
designed to insure that the 
descendants of Clarence W. Barron, 
who purchased the company in 1902, 
retain control. 

The Bancroft family, which con- 
sists of Barron’s heirs, holds about 
56% of Dow Jones’ existing common 
shares. 

The Class B shares are intended to 
“‘protect the future independence of 
the Wall Street Journal and Dow 
Jones’ other publications,’’ the com- 
pany said. 

The new Class B shares were cre- 
ated as a special 50% stock dividend 
for holders of existing common 
shares. The Class B shares have 10 
times the voting power of existing 
common shares and face restrictions 
on transfer of ownership. 

The Class B shares can be sold pri- 
marily only to members of a 
shareholder’s family or to trusts in 
which they are beneficiaries. There 
will be no public trading of Class B 
shares. 

The new shares, however, can be 
freely converted in existing common 
shares and have the same liquidity, 
value and other respects, Dow Jones 
said. 

The Class B common stock pro- 
posal is subject to shareholder 
approval at Dow Jones’ annual meet- 
ing on April 18 and to ‘‘the expected 


Dow Jones moves to insure family control 


receipt of a favorable tax ruling,”’ the 
company stated. 

If the plan goes through, then Dow 
Jones probably will have to leave the 
New York Stock Exchange, which 
does not allow trading in companies 
with different classes of stock. The 
company’s shares will either be 
traded over-the-counter or on the 
American Exchange. 





Warren H. Phillips, 
chairman of Dow Jones, 
stated there are no 
developments, such as 
merger attempts or outside 
interests trying to 
accumulate the company’s 
shares, which are 
threatening the Bancroft 
family’s control of Dow 
Jones. 








However, a company spokesman 
said Dow Jones intends to enter dis- 
cussions with the NYSE to explore 
the possibility of remaining. He added 
that so far investors have not reacted 
adversely to the Class B proposal. 

The board gave shareholders of 
existing common stock the right as a 
class to elect one-third of the 





directors, in addition to the right to 
cast one vote a share for other direc- 
tors and in other matters. 

The board also voted to increase 
the quarterly dividend by 20%, to 18 
cents, for an annual dividend of 72 
cents. 

Warren H. Phillips, chairman of 
Dow Jones, stated there are no 
developments, such as merger 
attempts or outside interests trying to 
accumulate the company’s shares, 
which are threatening the Bancroft 
family’s control of Dow Jones. 

The creation of the Class B stock 
‘“‘was motivated solely by long-term 
considerations thought to be in the 
best interests of the public and 
shareholders generally, as well as the 
Bancroft family,”’’ Phillips stated. 

Dow Jones pointed out that its pro- 
posal for two classes of common 
stock is similar to ‘‘arrangements long 
in existence at other newspaper 
publishing companies including the 
Washington Post Co. and New York 
Times Co.” 

Dow Jones said it ‘‘anticipated”’ 
that Bancroft family members over 
time would sell some of their shares of 
existing common stock when they 
needed liquidity for estate taxes or 
other purposes while holding onto 
their Class B shares. The company 
also anticipates that most other 
shareholders would ‘‘eventually con- 
vert their Class B share into existing 
common for liquidity.”’ 





The morning Oklahoma City Daily 
Oklahoman and the afternoon Okia- 
homa City Times will be merged in 
March, the Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
announced Jan. 18. 

The impetus for the merger, com- 
pany officials said, is the continuing 
circulation decline of the afternoon 
Times. From a peak circulation of 
about 125,000 in the mid-1960s, the 
afternoon Times has fallen to just over 
82,000, according to the latest Audit 
Bureau of Circulation report. 

‘Both papers are making money,”’ 
said general manager Howard J. 
Nicks. But with the falling circula- 
tion, ‘‘It just gets to be a chore to 
continue promotion when there 
seems to be a lack of interest in the 


The daily Oklahoman has a circula- 
tion of approximately 194,000. The 
Sunday Oklahoman has a circulation 








Oklahoma City dailies to merge in March 


of approximately 296,000. 

‘*By combining the two, we expect 
to get a paper with a daily circulation 
of 275,000 to 280,000, Nicks said. 

The merged paper will retain both 
names, but no decision has been made 
yet on how they will be displayed in 
the new flag, managing editor Jim 
Standard said. It will have two p.m. 
street-sale editions in addition to its 
morning editions. The merger is 
scheduled to take place March 1. 

For more than a year, the two pap- 
ers have had a shared newsroom. 
While there will be ‘‘a few lost 
positions,’’ Standard said he believed 
that a final staffing level can be 
achieved through attrition. No man- 
power decisions have been made yet, 
he added. 

The merger is in line with recent 
investments in both papers, Standard 
said. 

In the last six months, four bureaus 





have been added throughout Okla- 
homa. In addition, a new $50 million 
satellite production plant, located five 
miles from the main plant, is expected 
to go into operation by the end of the 
year. 

A closely held corporation, the 
Oklahoma Publishing Co. owns 
Gaylord Broadcasting Co., which 
owns seven television stations and re- 
cently acquired the Grand Ole Opry 
country music hall in Nashville. 


Correction 


Affiliated Publications split its 
common shares 3-for-2 on January 17, 
1983. The closing price of 38% on 
Dec. 30 represents a 57% gain for the 
year when the split is accounted for. 

In a stock listing in its January 7, 
1984, issue, EDITOR & PUBLISHER did 
not note the split. 
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NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


JAMES A. LINEN, IV, senior vice 
president of Media General, Inc., 
announced the election of ALLAN G. 
PILGER as president of Golden West 
Publishing, Inc., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary based in Southern California. 
Pilger succeeds CARLTON J. SMITH on 
February 1. Smith is retiring after 
more than 20 years in the newspaper 
business including service as owner 
and publisher of Golden West. He 
sold three of the newspapers to Media 
General in 1982 and contined as presi- 
dent and publisher. 

Pilger is continuing as publisher of 
the community newspaper group. 

Se oe 

THOMAS L. PHILLIPS, chairman and 
chief executive officer of the Rayth- 
eon Company, was elected a director 
of Knight-Ridder Newspapers, Inc. at 
the December board meeting. 

E.J. THOMAS , former chairman and 
chief executive officer of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 





DAVID FITZSIMMONS, most recently 
art director for the features sections of 
the Virginian-Pilot and Ledger Star, 
Norfolk, has been appointed editorial 
cartoonist for the Newport News 
(Va.) Daily Press. 

Also at the Daily Press and its eve- 
ning counterpart, the Times-Herald, 
CAROLYN WEST, previously editor of 
the combined papers’ features sec- 
tion, was named assistant managing 
editor/Lifestyles for both newspapers. 

LISA PURSER, formerly a Times- 
Herald copy editor, was named 
entertainment editor and will design 
entertainment sections and supervise 
the writers. 

JAY N. KELLY and RICHARD WAG- 
NER were named wire editor and assis- 
tant wire editor, respectively, for the 
Times-Herald. Both were on the copy 
desk where Kelly was chief. Their 
appointments follow the retirement of 
wire editor JAMES AVERY after a 31- 


Figs leiine year career with the newspaper. 


retired from the board and JOHN B. 
POOLE, former chairman of Poole 
Broadcasting Company, will retire at 
the March meeting. 
ae” Sac eal 

DouGLas S. Wounpy has been 
named director of employe relations 
at the New York Daily News, with 
responsibility for personnel relations, 
management development and equal 
employment opportunity programs. 
Before joining the News, Woundy 
served four years as director of per- 
sonnel and vice president for human 
resources at Burns International 
Security Services Inc. He also held 
senior personnel positions at Dart 
Industries, The Nestle Company Inc. 
and Avon Products Inc. 

ae ae 


LARS E. LONDEN has joined the 
Gottesman-Central National Organ- 
ization as executive vice president 
responsible for the worldwide 





marketing of woodpulp and wood 
products. He is a former president of 
Finncell, the woodpulp marketing 
organization for the Finnish industry, 
and subsequently was elected presi- 
dent of Northwood Mills Ltd., a 
Canadian forest products company. 
oes Saar 


WILLIAM L. FORD, Jr. was 
appointed director of cellular 
operations for The Washington Post 
Company. He has been vice president 
and station manager of Post- 
Newsweek station WDIV, Detroit, 
since 1979 and will continue as a vice 
president of Post-Newsweek, 
Michigan. 

Ford will be responsible for manag- 
ing the company’s participation in its 
cellular radiotelephone ventures. He 
has been involved in the company’s 
cellular licensing efforts. 
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PAUL M. ORME, formerly with 
Heublein International, was 
appointed vice president of marketing 
for Viewdata Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

Additional appointments include: 

JOHN C. WOOLLEY to vice presi- 
dent and editor; JAN A. WASILEWSKI, 
to director of service marketing; 
JAMES H. THOMPSON, to vice pres- 
ident/technical director; ROBERT D. 
KEIM, to director of management 
information systems; RICHARD A. 
SMALLMAN, to vice president; WIL- 
LIAM E. RITTER, to director of gate- 
way systems; and WILLIAM W. WHIT- 
ING, to director and managing editor. 


* * * 


MARK SENSANBAUGHER has been 
promoted from sales superviscr to 
retail manager of the Gwinnett Daily 
News, Lawrenceville, Ga. 

. wh © 


Management changes in the San 
Antonio Express-News advertising 
department follow: 

KENNETH WORKMAN joined the 
company as Classified advertising 
manager while MIKE ALLISON and 
MARK COTTON were promoted to 
national advertising manager and 
assistant retail advertising manager, 
respectively. 

Workman was classfied ad mana- 
ger with Connecticut Newspapers 
Inc. of Stamford. Allison most recent- 
ly served as assistant national 
advertising manager for the Express- 
News and Cotton has served as a 
retail sales supervisor for two years. 
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ROBERT A. KAHLOR has been 
elected president of Newspapers, 
Inc., a subsidiary of The Journal 
Company which publishes the Mil- 
waukee Journal and Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel. He had been senior vice pre- 
sident-operations for the newspapers 
and remains a senior vice president of 
the parent company. 

Kahlor joined the company in 1971 
as production operations manager. 
He began at the Akron (Ohio) Beacon 
Journal and joined the Morristown 
(N.J.) Daily Record as production 
manager, later becoming vice presi- 
dent and general manager. He also 
has been assistant production mana- 
ger at the New York Times. 

Kahlor was one of three top 
executives named to new positions 
following the December 31 retirement 
of chairman of the board DONALD B. 
ABERT. The other two, previously re- 
ported, are THOMAS J. MCCOLLOow, 
who succeeded Abert as chairman, 
and WARREN J. HEYSE, who suc- 
ceeded McCollow as president of The 
Journal Company and vice chairman 
of the board of Newspapers, Inc. 


ee, 


RICHARD P. HONACK, formerly of 
the Chicago Sun-Times, has been 
named manager of planning and 
development for the Chicago Tri- 
bune. In his new position, Honack 
will coordinate the development of 
the strategic and operating plans for 
the company. 

Previously, Honack held a variety 
of positions with Field Enterprises, 
including director of planning and 
promotion director for the Sun- 
Times. He also served as general 
manager and editor of the Suburban 
Sun-Times. 


* * * 


HOPE DANIELS, ROBERT F. HOWE 
and JAN B. WARRINGTON were pro- 
moted to newly-created features edi- 
tor positions for the respective areas 
of food and home, arts and entertain- 
a" and lifestyle at the Baltimore 

un. 


They were assistant features edi- 
tors. Daniels was formerly features 
editor for the defunct Philadelphia 
Bulletin and also had worked as an 
assistant editor at the Detroit Free 
Press. Howe joined the Sun in 1982 as 
a copy editor and was promoted to 
assistant features editor and then fea- 
tures editor. He previously was night 
editor for the defunct Washington 
Star. Warrington joined the news- 
paper in 1980 as a copy editor, having 
previously held a similar post for the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
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Amari 


JANE AMARI, former managing edi- 
tor of the Rockford (Ill.) Register 
Star, has been named features editor 
of the Daily News of Los Angeles 
She will be in charge of L.A. Life, a 
features and entertainment section, 
as well as the Sunday Daily News 
Magazine, travel section, TV Weekly 
and the food section. 

Amari also has worked as assistant 
Lifestyle editor of the Miami Herald 
and was an editor at the Los Angeles 
Times Syndicate. 

“Se oe 

PAMELA ERICKSON has joined the 
Jackson Newspapers, publisher of 
the New Haven (Conn.) Register and 
Journal-Courier, as controller. She 
formerly was with Yale University 
Health Services as accounting mana- 
ger. 

a Se 

NORMAN L. BOWRON has been 
named director of sales and marketing 
for Palm Beach Newspapers Inc. He 
will be in charge of advertising, 
circulation and marketing services for 
the West Palm Beach Post and Eve- 
ning Times and will supervise the 
Delray Beach News Journal, the 
Boynton Beach News Journal and the 
Florida Pennysaver. 

Bowron joined the company in 1982 
as vice president and general manager 
for the Florida Pennysaver. He earlier 
was with the Florida Times-Union, 
Jacksonville, where he served as 
retail advertising manager, advertis- 
ing director and marketing director. 
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Kahlor 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, sports editor of 
the Madison (ind.) Courier for 18 
years, was named managing editor 
replacing MIKE NEAL, who retired 
after 28 years on the staff. Taylor will 
be responsible for overseeing news, 
photography and communications 
operations for all Courier publica- 
tions. He had been news and sports 
director of WOEX radio in Madison 
before joining the Courier. 

Bos DEMAREE, staff writer, was 
named to succeed Taylor as sports 
editor, in the announcement by DON 
R. WALLIS, Sr., publisher. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








William Block 


The appointment of WILLIAM 
BLOCK JR. to the new position of 
director of operations for the Toledo 
Blade was announced by JOHN 
HARMS, president. 

In addition, ALLAN BLOCK was pro- 
moted to director of electronic plann- 
ing and also will serve as staff assis- 
tant to the president for all of the cor- 
poration’s electronic communication 
subsidiaries. 


As operations director, William 
Block will be responsible for produc- 
tion, maintenance, and plant 
engineering functions of the news- 
paper. He served as assistant to 
Harms the past year and previously 
was publisher of the Shrewsbury 
(N.J.) Daily Register, where he also 
was advertising manager and sales 
manager. The paper was owned by the 
Toledo Blade Co. 

With the company since 1972, Wil- 
liam Block’s other positions at the 
Blade included retail account repre- 
sentative, industrial relations assis- 
tant, Washington correspondent and 
reporter. 


Allan Block has been coordinator 
of electronic technology planning for 
the newspaper since 1981, directing 
development of the experimental 
information retrieval service View- 
fax. He has worked in the research 
departments of the Blade and of 
Newsday, Long Island, and also at the 
Gainesville (Fla.)Sun, a New York 
Times subsidiary. 


In other appointments, LOUIS 
ABNEY, business manager, was given 
responsibility for direction of the 
newspaper’s electronic data process- 
ing activities along with his present 
duties overseeing labor relations and 
personnel. 


HAROLD O. DAVIS, vice president- 
treasurer, assumed the new title of 
vice president-administration and 
treasurer in connection with his 





Allan Block 


increased responsibilities in corpo- 
rate development and strategic plann- 
ing. 

ae. Sha 

CATHERINE A. CLAY has been 
named community affairs director for 
the Pensacola (Fla.) News-Journal, 
replacing ROSILAN LEAHY, who 
moved out of the city. Clay previously 
was an information specialist with the 
University of Arizona in Tucson and 
also taught public speaking at the uni- 
versity. She has worked as a bureau 
reporter for the Orlando Sentinel 
Star. 

oc a oe 

Structural and staff changes in the 
advertising department of the New 
York Times include merging of the 
marketing and promotion 
departments into a single department 
to be known as the marketing 
department and reorganized into six 
divisions. The department continues 
to be headed by JAMES CUTIE, 
marketing director. 

JERRY SCHWARTZ, current manager 
of the retail grocery advertising, was 
promoted to administrative manager; 
ANN SCHUMACHER, manager of 
operations in the production 
department, became manager of crea- 
tive services. Marketing planning and 
market research continues to be 
headed, respectively, by Lee Feld- 
man and Susan Greendale. BETSY 
BRENNER, formerly marketing ser- 
vices project manager, became mana- 
ger of marketing services. 

SHARON MCKEE, copy chief of the 
promotion department, became pro- 
motion manager. MISSY DIEHL, group 
manager of media advertising, 
became group manager of branch 
offices, anew position. JOHN KOZIEL, 
group manager of recruitment 
advertising, became midwest 
advertising manager, based in Chica- 
go, replacing FRANK KUSNIR, who 
became group manager for corporate 
advertising in New York. 


Lois UTTLEY, executive Sunday 
editor of the Albany (N.Y.) Times 
Union, has been named executive 
city editor. She will be responsible for 
general management and direction of 
the reporters and editors on the local 
and state reporting staff. 

Uttley, a master’s candidate in 
urban administration at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, joined Capital Newspapers in 
Albany in 1974. She was a reporter for 
the Knickerbocker News and after 
serving as a National Urban Fellow in 
1979 was named an assistant city edi- 
tor for special projects at the Knicker- 
bocker News in 1980. She sub- 
sequently served as Times Union city 
editor and then moved to executive 
Sunday editor last March. 

Uttley succeeds JOSEPH SHARKEY, 
who joined the Wall Street Journal. 

oy ew 


GRIFFITH B. NIBLACK, associate 
editor and columnist of the 
Indianapolis News, will retire 
February 1. His ‘‘Hoosier Homes- 
pun’”’ column has been a News feature 
more than 30 years. 

Niblack interrupted his studies at 
Indiana University in 1927 to join the 
newspaper. He returned to the uni- 
versity to complete his degree and re- 
joined the News in 1930. Except for a 
two-year stint as publicity director for 
the National Park Service in the 30s, 
he has been on the staff ever since. 

oe ee, 


SIDNEY BLISS became general man- 
ager of the Janesville (Wisc.) Gazette 
January 1. MARSHALL W. JOHNSTON, 
relinquished his general management 
responsibilities to Bliss and will con- 
tinue as president of the newspaper’s 
parent firm, Gazette Printing Co. 
Bliss also has been elected a vice pres- 
ident of the company. 

Succeeding Bliss as the Gazette’s 
assistant general manager is DAVID A. 
JOHNSON, retail supervisor on the 
newspaper’s advertising staff. 

The appointment of Bliss as general 
manager continues the newspaper’s 
family tradition. He is the son of the 
late SIDNEY H. BLiss, former co- 
publisher of the Gazette and president 
of Gazette Printing Co. 


a ee 

JEFF STALCUP, production manager 
of the Tacoma (Wash.) News Tri- 
bune, was promoted to the con- 
current position of director of 
operations. He assumed supervisory 
responsibility for building security 
and maintenance, purchasing, plant 
safety and other operations. 
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RESTING and “doing very well” after heart surg- co 


ery on November 30 is John A. Rector Jr., presi- 
dent of the Dallas Morning News. The surgery, 
performed at Presbyterian Hospital “was most suc- 
cessful,” according to Burl Osborne, senior vice 
president and editor, who added, “There was abso- 
lutely no damage to the heart muscle. He had eight 
bypasses—not a record,but it was the most this 


particular doctor had ever done.” 


Magazine. 


Dotson Jr., right assistant to the executive editor of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, after being named one of 
the “84 People to Watch in 1984” by Philadelphia 


D. Herbert Lipson, left, publisher of the 
magazine, greeted Dotson at the party honoring 
those named in the annual tribute to excellence 


among Philadelphians. 





Trustees elected 


The board of trustees of The Wash- 
ington Journalism Center has elected 
three new members—Jody Powell, 
Washington columnist and former 
press secretary to President Carter; 
Martin Rubenstein, president of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, and Ei- 
leen Shanahan, senior assistant man- 
aging editor of the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette. 


Awards chief retires 


Ruth D’Arcy, who has directed the 
JC Penney-University of Missouri 
awards program since 1976, retired 
January 20. 

George Pica, an instructor at the 
School of Journalism and a four-time 
winner in the Penney-Missouri life- 
style awards contest, will be acting 
director until the fall semester of 1984. 

Earlier this year, the Associated 
Press Managing Editors journalism 
education committee cited D’Arcy as 
one of the 10 outstanding journalism 
professors in the nation. 

She first attracted the attention of 
the School of Journalism when her 
lifestyle section at the Detroit News 
won awards in the Metro division of 
the awards program over five con- 
secutive years. She joined the faculty 
at Missouri after a 32-year career at 
the News and first served as editor of 
the People section of the Columbia 
Missourian, the school’s daily paper, 
and then in 1976 became director of 
the Penney-Missouri program suc- 
ceeding Robert Hosokawa. 

D’Arcy plans to work halftime with 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for January 28, 1984 


Carolyn Smith Paschal International 
of LaJolla, Calif., an executive search 
firm in the communications industry. 

Dean James D. Atwater of the 
School of Journalism said the school 
will conduct a national search for 
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Beirut restrictions 
(Continued from page 11) 





‘‘restricted’’ media pools. 
Overnight stays by journalists were 
banned for an indefinite period. 
Finally, the new regulations ban 
outright any freelance journalists or 
journalists from Soviet bloc countries 
from visiting the Marine bases. 





Major events involving 
the Marines will only be 
covered in the future by 
“restricted” media pools. 





Dispatches from UPI and Associ- 
ated Press noted that informal restric- 
tions at the Marine bases have been 
in effect since the Oct. 23 bombing. 
They said that prior to that date, jour- 
nalists could visit the Marine bases 
freely and often were able to stay 
overnight. 

‘**The bottom line is spot coverage 
of the type we used to do — running 
out to the Marines when something 
happens, or hanging around all day 
waiting for something to happen — is 
out and has been for weeks,” stated 
Terry Anderson, AP’s chief Middle 
East correspondent in an advisory to 
foregin editor Nate Polowetsky. 
Anderson noted, however, that the 
Marines ‘‘have been accommodat- 
ing’’ on almost every request made by 
AP for access. 

Anderson asked the Marines to re- 
consider the photo restrictions 
around the embassy. “‘I’ve pointed 
out they serve no security purpose 
since it’s a public street with lots of 
civilians running around.” 


Since Anderson and other corre- 
spondents ‘‘live right next to the U.S. 
embassy,”’ he said the Marines were 
told journalists were not going to file a 
request for pictures “‘if something 
happens in our front yard.” 

AP photos of a Marine who was 
killed at the embassy ‘‘upset the 
Marines,’’ Anderson said, but 
‘‘caused no serious problem.”’ 

AP’s correspondent added that the 
rules covering photographers ‘‘do not 
mean no photos at other times — only 
that specific periods are set aside for 
photogs who want feature pics.”’ 

UPI’s dispatch noted that ‘‘Marine 
commanders outside Lebanon’’ were 
also ‘‘angry over photographs that 
appeared in American publications 
showing details of fortifications 
against attackers.”’ 

The Marines’ concern for the safety 
of journalists ‘‘is a whole different 
situation’’ from the invasion of Gre- 
nada when the military used that con- 
cern as part of its rationale for barring 
reporters from covering the action’s 
first two days, said Lt. Col. Mark 
Foutch, a Pentagon spokesman. 

He described the Grenada invasion 
as a ‘‘contingency operation’’ and 
said the problem in Beirut was how to 
give the media access to the Marines 
while dealing with ‘‘security pro- 
blems.”’ 

“It’s been demonstrated that any 
vehicle can carry bombs. Access has 
to be controlled better,”’ he said. 

Foutch said one of the problems 
with media access is that the “‘literally 
hundreds”’ of journalists covering the 
Marines ‘‘have just overwhelmed 
their ability to provide press escorts 
and get the rest of their job done. The 
sheer volume of media is interfering 
with the Marines’ mission.” 

He referred to the recent incident 


where the Marines opened fire on an 
‘‘unannouced’’ taxi carrying two 
television journalists from North 
Carolina as an example of the need to 
be concerned about the press’ safety. 

‘*You guys say you can take care of 
yourselves, but they don’t want to go 
shooting up journalists just when an 
unknown vehicle is coming in,’’ he 
said. 


Foutch said one of the 
problems with media 
access is that the “literally 
hundreds” of journalists 
covering the Marines “have 
just overwhelmed their 
ability to provide press 
escorts and get the rest of 
their job done. The sheer 
voiume of media is 
interfering with the Marines’ 
mission.” 


Foutch also contended that the day 
after the Oct. 23 bombing ‘‘a light 
plane flew over the support ships with 
a hand-lettered piece of paper in the 
window saying ‘CBS.’ How did we 
know that was CBS? Anyone can 
make a hand-lettered sign.”’ 

UPI’s Payton said that under the 
new regulations, the news service will 
not be able to ‘‘get the kind of pictures 
we got after the bombing. We’re 
obviously going to protest.”’ 

Neither AP nor UPI have had their 
correspondents wounded while they 
were on assignment in Beirut. The 
most serious injury at UPI was a 
photographer twisting his ankle while 
he was fleeing the bureau when the 
building was hit by a shell from an 
Israeli gunboat last year. 














Sidle commission 


(Continued from page 11) 





1975, after serving several months as 
director of public affairs for Amtrak. 

Sidle also served as speechwriter 
for Gen. Maxwell Taylor from 1956- 
59; deputy public affairs officer for the 
U.S. Army in Europe, 1960-62; and 
public affairs officer for Gen. Earle 
Wheeler, chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, from 1965-66. 

From 1967 to 1969, Sidle was the 
Army’s chief of information in 
Vietnam. 

Sidle said that his ‘‘only com- 
plaint’’ about the press during the 
time he was in Vietnam was ‘“‘the way, 
in general, it handled”’ the Tet offen- 








sive in the winter of 1968. 

He added that ‘‘a lot’’ of the press 
coverage of the Vietnam war while he 
was there ‘‘was excellent.”’ 

Sidle said he did not know of any 
instances in those two years when 
press coverage of military operations 
jeopardized troop security. 

‘“We had very good arrangements 
in Vietnam,”’ he said. When the press 
was given information in advance of a 
U.S offensive, ‘‘they agreed to 
embargo” their dispatches until the 
operation was underway. 

The military ‘‘always had some- 
body”’ from the press go along on its 
operations, Sidle noted, and he said 
the military had instituted a ‘‘ground 
rules system’”’ for the accreditation of 
reporters. One of those rules required 
that reporters ‘don’t tell about troop 
movements,”’ he said. 





Reporters in Vietnam ‘‘couldn’t get 
around’’ to battle sites without 
cooperation of the military, and any 
reporters who violated the ground 
rules had their accreditations lifted, 
Sidle said. 

Sidle served with the artillery in 
World War II and the Korean War, 
when he was both a batallion com- 
mander and division personnel officer 
for the 3rd Infantry. 


Cable transfer ok’d 


The city of Buffalo has approved 
the transfer of its cable television 
franchise from Cowles Media Co. to 
Tele-Communications Inc. of 
Denver. 

Transfer of ownership must now be 
approved by the New York State 
Commission on Cable Television. 
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Boccardi 
(Continued from page 13) 





anyway at the end of the lease,’’ miss- 
ing the original renewal deadline ‘‘is 
not going to cost us anything extra.”” 
He added that the office is too small 


but will not do it during an election 
year. 


the reason he was given his new post, 
Boccardi said. ‘‘My becoming execu- 
tive vice president has more sub- 
stance than that. 

‘*When you have a big, 
international news company, it’s easy 
for someone dealing with it to get an 
impression that it’s a bureaucracy,” 
he added. ‘‘I don’t think it’s accurate. 
We think we are responsive and flex- 
ible. We have to be if we’re to keep 
pace with the great changes in our 
business.” 

He cited AP’s new sports statistics 
wire, its satellite-delivered picture 
service and program to install 1,000 
two-foot Equatorial dishes in addition 
to its 900-plus ten-foot dishes, and its 
“expanded and sharply improved”’ 
graphics, as examples of the news ser- 
vice’s ability to ‘‘cope with change.”’ 

‘In a more broad way,”’ he said, 
‘‘what we’ve done in the last 10 to 15 
years is take what was a hard, spot 
news report and added a breadth, 
scope and texture that’s vastly differ- 
ent from the old wire service journal- 
ism.” 





and AP plans to relocate the bureau = gram, and pursuing new sources of 


| revenues, for AP in order to ‘‘keep 


ae : | restraint’? on members’ assessments. 
The *‘goof”’ in Washington was not | 


In a reference to Saul Pett’s 1982 
award, he noted, ‘‘Whoever would- 
*ve thought that an AP reporter would 
win a Pulitzer Prize for feature writ- 
ing?” 


Boccardi’s list of priorities for 1984 
includes plans to ‘‘further refine’’ the 
news report and its delivery, contin- 
uing the satellite dish installation pro- 


Another priority of Boccardi’s is 
the ‘‘smooth implementation”’ of the 
five-year consent decree AP signed 
last year with the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. That 





Boccardi’s promotion to 
the number two spot at AP 
makes him, in the eyes of 
many industry observers, 
the leading candidate to 
succeed the 61-year-old 
Fuller when he reaches the 
executive retirement age of 
65. 








decree, which took effect on July 1, 
1983, established hiring and promo- 
tion goals for women, blacks and His- 
panics and also required AP to set up 
recruitment and summer internship 
programs for minorities. 





‘*‘We don’t envision any problems 
fulfilling (the decree),’’ Boccardi 
said. ‘‘It’s very early in the process. 
The most changes to appear so far are 
the goals for women. We’re well 
above the minimum requirements.”’ 


This coming summer will see the 
beginning of the internships and the 
minority recruiting program is in the 
process of being implemented, Boc- 
cardi said. 


The hiring of blacks and Hispanics 

“is a concern the whole industry 
faces,” he said, remarking that AP’s 

‘active campus recruiting”’ is one of 
the ‘‘antidotes’’ to the situation. 


Boccardi wiil continue to be 
involved in efforts to revise AP’s 
assessment formula, which are cur- 
rently derived from ‘‘a complicated”’ 
scheme based on market size. He said 
AP’s board has not reached any 
decision yet, but that some of the pro- 
posals which were studied included 
basing assessments on newsprint con- 
sumption, circulation, or a combina- 
tion of circulation and population. 


As for what AP will be like in the 
future, Boccardi said it ‘‘will have to 
be a reflection of what the news busi- 
ness is going to look like,’’ including 
changes driven by technology as well 
as the development of new products. 


**My job,”’ he said, ‘‘is managing”’ 
the coming changes while ‘‘keeping 
AP loyal to its principles and heri- 
tage.” 





The Houston Post has announced it 
will launch its own locally-edited Sun- 
day Magazine on February 19. 

Selection of the date was made to 
provide Post readers with Sunday 
Magazine continuity since the Post 
will no longer distribute Parade. 

The new magazine, as yet to be 
named, will be christened by its read- 
ers through a name selection contest 
currently being conducted by the 
Post. The contest winner will receive 
a $1,000 prize. 

The Post will also become a mem- 


The FBI has launched an 
investigation into the jailhouse 
suicide of Calvin D. Perry III, who 
was charged with the home invasion 
deaths of a Fort Wayne (Ind.) News- 
Sentinel editor, his wife and their son. 

Larry Steele, U.S. attorney for 
northern Indiana, said, ‘“The FBI and 











ber of the Metropolitan Sunday Mag- 
azine Primary 37-paper Network— 
bringing the total Network to 57 
members with a total circulation of 
23,443,106. 

Jim Davy, president of Metropoli- 
tan Sunday Newspapers, in welcom- 
ing the Houston Post, noted that it 
becomes the 17th new paper to join 
within the past 4 years. MSN now has 
6 member magazines in Texas — two 
each in Houston, Dallas and San 
Antonio. 

‘*‘We want to create a product 


I both thought an investigation was 
appropriate because of all of the cir- 
cumstances of the case.”’ 

Perry’s arrest and subsequent 
suicide had sparked an outcry by 
several Fort Wayne black community 
leaders. Police said Perry, who was 
black, had confessed to 15 brutal 








Houston Post to start its own Sunday magazine 


featuring areas of specific interest to 
our readers,’’ explained Houston 
Post editor-in-chief Peter O’ Sullivan. 
Each week the magazine will carry 
two or three local feature stories and it 
will also carry a Hollywood-style per- 
sonality column, lifestyle section with 
fashion, food and travel articles. 
**We also intend to use the maga- 
zine to showcase our heavyweight 
writing and photographic talent and 
will employ a heatset offset process to 
achieve high quality reproduction,”’ 
O’ Sullivan said. 


FBI investigates death in Fort Wayne 


attacks, including another homicide. 
All the alleged victims were white. 

Allen County coroner Dr. Roland 
C. Ahlbrand ruled the death was a 
suicide. He said Perry had left a 
lengthy handwritten note in the cell 
denying involvement in the bludgeon- 
ing deaths of the Osbornes. 
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An elusive technology finds a home 


ink-jet printing, once seen as a more efficient printing process, 
finds applications in the newspaper mailroom 


Eleven years ago, at a meeting at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology involving newspaper publish- 
ers, production experts, equipment 
suppliers and scientists, the Scientific 
Advisory Committee of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
predicted that plateless, ink-jet print- 
ing could be developed for newspaper 
production applications within ten 
years. 

In the lead article in the October 7, 
1972 edition of EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 
Robert U. Brown, then Publisher and 
Editor of E&P, wrote, ‘“The concept, 
as explained by Dr. Eugene Fubini, of 
E.G. Fubini Consultant, Ltd., a mem- 
ber of ANPA’s Scientific Advisory 
Committee, is for a battery of ink jets 
each controlled by an electronic 
memory unit which would form 
characters and pictures by controlled 
application of almost microscopic ink 
dots. Because of the electronic in-put, 
text and ads could be changed during 
the press run. With the elimination of 
plates and pressures, press structures 
would be simplified, paper breaks eli- 
minated, and, if the price is right, 
newspaper printing could be 
decentralized — text and ads could be 
customized.” 

In 1984, ink jet technology remains 
an elusive goal in the actual produc- 
tion of newspapers. But it has reached 
the newspaper production 
department—only not in the press- 
room. 

Ink jet printing, after years of 
speculation regarding how it could be 
used in newspaper production, is 
being used successfully by the Jour- 
nal Newspapers of Springfield, Va., 
for the printing of addresses, sans 
labels, at press speeds. 

As the first dailies in the U.S. to use 
ink jets for addressing, the Journal 
Newspapers, better known by their 
parent, Army Times Publishing Com- 
pany, are finding that eliminating the 
logjam in the mailroom caused by 
conventional addressing methods can 
lead to later deadlines in the news- 
room, lower manning requirements 
and greater efficiency throughout the 
production process. With a high per- 





centage of its weekly 6% million 
volume (including outside printing 
contracts) distributed through the 
mail, the company considers itself an 
ideal candidate for the fastest possible 
method of addressing newspapers to 
subscribers. 

According to Michael J. Bella, vice 
president/production for the Journal 
Newspapers, the plant is addressing 
on-line at press speeds of 43,000 pap- 
ers per hour, with the address being 
applied directly to the newsprint — no 
labels are necessary. A new Mailer 
System from the Harris Graphics 
Corporation is what makes it possi- 
ble. The system automatically 
addresses, sorts and stacks newspap- 
ers from a lapped stream. Copies 
routed through a Harris NP 1372 
inserter are also being addressed by 
the system. 

The Journal Newspapers cite four 
principal reasons for converting to the 
ink jet addressing technology: 

@ To gain more editorial time for the 
newspapers, eventually as much as 


oy 





three hours, and permit later 
deadlines for same-day delivery; 

@ To move newspapers faster 
through the mailroom and reduce the 
amount of handling required in off- 
line addressing; 

@ To overcome the problem of fill- 
ing part-time situations on a demand 
basis; 

@ And to modernize plant 
operations, a hallmark of the Jour- 
nal’s policy. 

‘*The main reason was to go with a 
later deadline and still retain same- 
day delivery,’’ reports Bella. ‘‘This 
gives the editorial department more 
time to do a better job and allow later 
news. These are important objectives 
ito us.”” 

The ink jet process used in the Har- 
ris Graphics Corporation system 
involves creation from a nozzle 
assembly (designed by the A.B. Dick 
Company) of a stream of uniform ink 
droplets and then controlling these by 
computer signal. The equipment 
generates 66,000 drops per second. 


*. 


‘The Harris Graphics Corporation Mailer System, the on-line ink-jet 
addressing system installed at the Journal Newspapers. 
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(Eleven years ago, the ANPA 
Scientific Advisory Committee was 
thinking in terms of a newspaper 
‘press’ that would emit more than a 
half-million such drops each second.) 

The drops of water-based ink are 
charged electrically as they are gener- 
ated, and then they are deflected to 
form the matrix of the character to be 
printed. The amount of deflection 
depends upon the amount of charge 
on the droplet. Droplets not required 
to form the character contain no 
charge and are recirculated in the 
system. 

Four computerized Harris 
Graphic’s Mailer Systems, each 
equipped with a six-head, ink-jet 
module, are included in the Journal 
installation. The printing heads are 
positioned just before the stackers, 
and they will address broadsheet pap- 
ers, with headline down, and tabloids, 
with headline up, while the papers are 
on the conveyor. 

The systems at the Journal News- 
papers have the capability of printing 
six lines, three for the subscriber’s 
address, one for the post office, one 
for data processing information and 
one for delivery routing. All data 
needed for operation (control and 
address information) is stored on 
magnetic tape. 

The six dailies printed in the Spring- 








field plant account for more than 
160,000 daily copies and were the in- 
itial products to use the new addres- 
sing method. The next group will be 
the company’s military newspapers 
— the Army, Navy and Air Force 
Times, followed by the Federal 
Times. The combined press run for 
these weekly papers exceeds 360,000. 

Outside work also fuels the plant’s 
production schedule (and keeps its 
Goss Metro presses running 24 hours 
per day). Included in the outside con- 
tracts are the Washington Post TV 
book (1.2 million copies); the Star 
(930,000 copies); Sporting News 
(730,000 copies); USA Today 
(150,000 copies); Realtor News 
(112,000); and advertising inserts for 
Safeway stores (2,000,000 copies) and 
other jobs. Some of these will even- 
tually be addressed by the ink-jet 
system. 

‘‘We studied ink jets for about a 
year-and-a-half before making the 
decision to convert,’’ explained 
Bella. ‘‘There were some skeptics 
who felt it couldn’t be done at press 
speeds. Meanwhile, we were 
dependent on seven off-line mailing 
machines, which required a lot of 
handiing.”’ 

He continued, ‘There are no plans 
to cut our work force because of the 
ink jet capability, but it has reduced 





casual labor, which is difficult to get. 
Training for the process was re- 
quired,’’ he cautioned, ‘‘the super- 
visors went through it first; then the 
mailers.”’ 

Among the components of the Har- 
ris Graphics Mailer System is the 
product transport system which car- 
ries the lapped stream though the 
addressing process to the stacker. 
The stream first passes through a 
stream aligner to straighten out and 
center the product. Next, a sensor 
detects the nose of the product to be 
addressed as another sensor monitors 
the speed of the conveyor, transmit- 
ting this information to the process 
controller. There is a dump gate for 
use in the case of stacker failure to 
divert the product stream away from 
the stacker. Finally, there is an end of 
zone marker that permits operator 
recognition at the stacker when 
addresses appear on the bottom of the 
lapped stream. 

The system features a touch- 
sensitive terminal that the operator 
uses as the man/machine interface to 
the ink jet system. All controls and 
displays are contained on a CRT 
screen. The operator selects the 
machine parameters, system data or 
diagnostics by touching the appropri- 
ate area of the menu displayed on the 

(Continued on next page) 


A COUNTER STACKER'S 
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Monitor's success can realistically be measured by the number of 
machines that are operating efficiently in newspapers with many different 
production requirements. This counter stacker has been designed for 
maximum reliability and operator 
safety. The electrical and 
mechanical simplicity 
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screen. 

The system actually controls the 
stacker to produce variable size (10 
copies and up) compensated bundles 
based on data supplied by the process 
controller. Other controls signal left, 
right or alternate delivery. There are 
also provisions for actuating the 
dump gate or stopping the inserter 
when required. 

Two types of data are stored on the 
magnetic tape. One is contol 
information needed for the type of 
production run being used. The other 
data is the address information that 
will be printed on the product, called a 
record. Records are grouped together 
in segments, called Record Blocks. 

Sorting and stacking data is part of 
the control data on the tape. This data 
is needed by the system to properly 
bundle the products. The operator, at 
any time during the production run, 
may update or change the stacking 
data. Sorting data, however, is a func- 
tion of the information contained in 
the Records — the system retains 
control of the sorting process. 

Another feature of the system is cri- 
tical and non-critical fault processing. 
For example, an ink jet clog or tape 
failure are considered critical faults 
and cause the stacker to resort to nor- 
mal mode or the inserter to stop. The 
operator is simultaneously alerted. 
On the other hand, a tape read error 
for one data block is a non-critical 
fault, and there are provisions for cor- 
rective action. 

If the addresses are damaged out- 
side of the system’s control, the oper- 
ator can manually reorder by entering 
the damaged copy’s ID number. The 
system will process such copies as if 
they were new addresses. 

There is a data logging provision for 
observing and testing the efficiency of 
the system. Mail product count and 
system errors are displayed in both 
production and test run modes. 

Diagnostic routines include a 
general system hardware check and a 
run-time package. The latter checks 
fault detection, correction, logging 
and system quality assurance during 
actual operation. 

No special approval was needed 
from postal authorities for ink-jet 
addressing. 

‘*The process conforms to the same 
rules as regular labels,’’ explains 
Bella. ‘‘The lettering for the data is 
the same size and imprinted in the 
same place (the upper right corner). 
Nothing has changed, except there’s 
no longer a separate piece of paper to 
affix.”’ 





ANPA Board approves grant 
for Grenadian printing press 


The Board of Directors of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association moved this week to assist 
restoration of a free and independent 
newspaper voice on the island of Gre- 
nada. 


The ANPA Board, meeting in the 
Bahamas, approved a grant of appro- 
ximately $30,000 from the ANPA 
Foundation to the World Press Free- 
dom Committee for the purchase of a 
reconditioned printing press for the 
Grenadian Voice. The newspaper 
was closed after one issue in 1981 by 
the late Prime Minister Maurice 
Bishop. At that time, its editor was 
jailed. 


The weekly Voice resumed 
publishing shortly after the United 
States intervened militarily on the 
island. The editor was released, and 
the Voice was back in business — 
only it had to be printed off the island. 


It had been hoped that an East Ger- 
man printing press Bishop had 
obtained from Cuba for a government 
newspaper could be used to produce 
the Voice, but production experts 
inspected the press and found it would 
be impossible. 


Currently, the 5,000 circulation 
newspaper is being printed at the Tri- 
nidad Express, a newspaper pub- 





lished on a neighboring Caribbean 
island. 

ANPA’s action supports an effort 
by the World Press Freedom Com- 
mittee to mee: a request for a press on 
Grenada from the Caribbean Publish- 
ing and Broadcasting Association. 

William C. Marcil, publisher of the 
Fargo (N.D.) Forum and ANPA 
chairman and president, commented, 
‘‘ANPA is very pleased to be able to 
assist in the restoration of a news- 
paper in Grenada free of gov- 
ernmental financial support and con- 
trol. We have every reason to believe 
that with the donation of a printing 
press, the Voice will be able to flour- 
ish as an economic entity and to pro- 
vide for Grenadians the kind of free 
press which is integral to free societ- 
ies everywhere.” 

George Beebe, vice chairman for 
World Press Freedom Committee 
projects, located the reconditioned 
printing press, a Heidelberg Kord 64 
offset press, in Miami. A spokesman 
for the committee said the press is 
precisely what the Voice needs — and 
the price is right. 

The committee has indications that 
the transportation of the press to Gre- 
nada can be provided through the Pan 
American Development Foundation, 
an arm of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. 


Dow Jones buys into another software firm 


Dow Jones & Co., Inc., continuing 
its movement into the software 
publishing industry, announced this 
week that it has purchased an equity 
interest in Cdex Corp., a software 
development and marketing com- 
pany. 

Based in Los Altos, Calif., Cdex 
publishes two types of tutorial, or 
instructional, software — one that 
deals with the use of personal comput- 
ers, such as the IBM PC, the other 
with the use of microcomputer soft- 
ware programs such as the Visicalc 
spreadsheet. 

Cdex has also created a software 
development system that allows for 
significant cost and time efficiencies 
in producing software programs. 

‘‘Our investment in Cdex indicates 
our continuing commitment to the 
development of a leadership role in 
the software publishing industry,”’ 
commented William L. Dunn, presi- 
dent and publisher of Dow Jones 
Information Services. 

In late 1983, Dow Jones purchased 
equity interests in two other software 
firms, one called Software Ventures, 





Inc., a Mountain View, Calif., soft- 
ware development and distribution 
company, and the other called Plan- 
ning Economics Software, a Boston- 
based software development com- 


pany. 
Corrections 


In January 14, 1984 editions of 
E&P’s News/Tech section, it was 
incorrectly reported that the Boston 
Globe’s new satellite production 
facility was served by the Baltimore 
and Maine Railroad, which does not 
exist. It is served by the Boston and 
Maine Railroad. 

In January 7, 1984 editions of 
E&P’s News/Tech section, it was 
incorrectly reported that the Digital 
Equipment Corporation had dis- 
banded its specialized support group 
for the newspaper industry. The 
engineering group still exists, but it 
has been cut in size and confined to 
existing products. It is no longer 
involved in research and 
development of new newspaper- 
specific systems. 
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Push button 
color. 


Capturing color has always been easy, separating it 
has not. That's why we developed the E-Z Color 
Computerized Enlarger. It combines the intelligence 
of the Chemco Color Computer with a precision- 
engineered enlarger. The result is color separation 
made simple. 

The Chemco Color Computer guides you through 
quick, easy testing and production procedures. Using 
the video screen, keypad and on-line analyzer 
probe you're able to maintain a dialogue with the 
computer at all times. The computer quickly calcu- 
lates all exposures and controls the enlarger's 
functions. You can use the computer with any com- 
bination of separation techniques, films, screens 


Visit the Chemco exhibit in Booth 2700 at 
GRAPH EXPO WEST, Feb. 12-15. 


and printing processes, making separations from 
color negatives or transparencies. The E-Z Color * 
Enlarger features electronic focusing and special 
lighting to produce separations up to a full 20 x 24”. 
Of course, if you already have a quality enlarger, the 
Chemco Color Computer is all you need to complete 
the picture. 

To get push-button color separation, just push a 
few buttons on your telephone. Call your local 
Chemco representative or 516-676-4000 for 
more information or a demonstration. 


- Charles Street 
Glen Cove, NY 11542 
C emco (516) 676-4000 


“Technology to improve your image” 








On the supply side . 


INFORMATION INTERNATIONAL, INC., Culver 
City, Calif., has introduced a plain-paper proofing 
device capable of displaying typeset page elements with 
all text and graphics in place. 

The laser-driven page recorder, called VideoPrint 
300®, is available for triple-I’s Newspaper Pagination 
System, Magazine Prepress System and Technical 
Publication System. 

Operating with a laser light source and an 
electrophotographic drum for imaging to plain paper, 
the VideoPrint 300 outputs up to 12 pages per minute. 
The output characters are xerographic images of 
triple-I’s VideoFonts and have the same appearance as 
a typeset page. However, the unit is limited to the 
output of pages up to 8%” by 14” in size — proofing of 
full newspaper pages is not currently possible. 

The unit records vectors, line art and halftones at 300 
lines-per-inch resolution. It is microprocessor-based 
with a million bytes of memory for data control and 
digital page building. 

| 

SAMMAMISH DATA SYSTEMS, INC., Bellevue, 
Wash., has recently added the latest federal County 
Business Pattern data files to its microcomputer based 
Census Data System. 

The data for the 1,143 different SIC Codes provides 
marketing people with data on the number, location and 
size of key businesses throughout the nation on a 
county by county basis. The Census Data System 
provides similar data on households and population. 

The CBP data is available on floppy discs in two file 
structures. It is formatted for direct use with 
Ashton-Tate’s dBase II® microcomputer database 
management system. The data is organized in either of 
two file arrangements: individual SIC Codes for the 
entire nation, or a State/County order. The first file 
arrangement contains all of the data for a single SIC 
Code for all of the counties having that SIC Code. The 
State/County files contain all of the SIC Codes for the 
states and counties requested. 

The cost of the CBP data in individual SIC Code 
format is $100 per SIC code, with discounts available 
for volume purchases. The State/County file cost is 
$250 per state plus $10 per diskette. All come with 
special dBase II software that will allow preparation of 
structured reports of the data. Additionally, the data 
base will interface with the Desktop Information 
Display System statistical information mapping package 
for microcomputers, allowing creation of full-color 
statistical maps from the database. Sammamish is also 
offering the dBase II software package for a special 
price of $440. 

a 

A new flow bin system for bulk handling of 
water-based flexographic printing inks has been 
installed by GENERAL PRINTING INK at the 
Providence Journal-Bulletin. 

Each bin holds the equivalent of approximately seven 
to ten 55-gallon drums, providing the newspaper with 
significant reductions in handling and waste costs as 
well as eliminating the problems of readily available 
supply and of drum removal. 

GPI is supplying Providence with its newly 
formulated Newsaq® ink, which is available in 
high-density black and a full range of colors. 





ae ee 

COLLIER JACKSON, INC., Tampa, Fla., has 
announced that its CJ‘/ADVERTISING® advertising 
information system for newspapers is being enhanced 
to meet the voluntary format standardization 
requirements of the expanded SAU system, scheduled to 
become effective July 1. Collier Jackson will release the 
software system in June, a month before the new SAU 
system start date. 

CJ/ADVERTISING already meets 23 of the 27 basic 
invoice format elements recommended by the Institute 
of Newspaper Controllers and Finance Officers. The 
other four will be added as part of the enhancement, 
although the system will still allow newspapers to print 
their current statements. 

The enhancement will also be evident in the 
Advertising Management and Accounting Control 
Reports generated by the system. Sales rep and 
accounts sales analyses will be converted to inches as 
will be daily and statistical reports for measuring ROP 
and color space sold. 

In addition, ad dummying and section/page 
assignment features to handle the new six column 
formats are already inherent in the system. The 
transition can be easily made without programming. 

Se ae 

ATEX, INC., Bedford, Mass., has developed a range 
of self training packages designed to make it easier and 
quicker for users to learn how to use the company’s 
integrated text processing computer systems. 

The series of new self training courses are available 
to users of the Atex 5000 Newspaper System. New 
users train themselves by listening to cassette tapes and 
consulting illustrations and practice exercises contained 
in a companion workbook. 

The Atex 5000 courses are avaiable for reporters, 
editors, production and classified advertising staffs. 

Atex plans to apply the concept of self-paced, 
packaged training to all its fundamental training 
courses. The next packaged course is a two-part 
program for all Atex’s markets instructing people in the 
use of the Atex VDT. It will be available in March. 

‘This approach to educating customers on basic 
operations simplifies the training process, and it also 
gives customers control over how, when and where 
they train their employees,’’ commented Nancy H. 
Leo, manager of User Communications for Atex. 
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What’s white & read & not black all over? 


News printed with really great ink, that’s what. As a result of innovative manufacturing 
techniques, The Ink Company offers superior quality ink... with more density, better 
reproduction, less rub off, and more mileage per page. 


So, if you're looking for a better product, at a reasonable cost... we’ve got 
Good News Black® for you. 


Call us toll free for details, (800) 824-8542. | | 


PS. Let your press crew try it once and 
they will experience superior water } - 
control and ink balance. Set it and \ . 


forget it. All trial orders thru February 
1984 will receive 5% discount. COMPAITY 


A Division of Marpax 
Operations in principal cities. 
Headquarters in Sacramento, California 
(916) 372-2542 
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Human sexuality columnist 


Dr. June Reinisch—who took an unusual career route to become head 
of the Kinsey Institute at 39—begins a sex, gender and reproduction 
column next month that has already been bought by over 60 dailies 


By David Astor 


Why have the New York News, Los 
Angeles Times, Chicago Tribune, 
Philadelphia Inquirer and about 60 
other newspapers purchased ‘‘The 
Kinsey Report’’ column so far? 

Dr. June M. Reinisch, writer of the 
thrice-weekly column that United Fe- 
ature Syndicate will begin distributing 
early next month, said a major reason 
is that Americans are now more open 
to a feature answering questions 
about sex, gender and reproduction. 

‘*Americans are starting to use the 
(added leisure) time they have to 
demand that the quality of life be bet- 
ter,’’ said Dr. Reinisch, director of the 
famed Kinsey Institute for Research 
in Sex, Gender, and Reproduction. 
‘**No one can stop the ravages of dis- 
ease and old age, but people are ask- 
ing, ‘why should my life be ruined by 
something that I can maybe deal 
with’?’’ That ‘‘something”’ is sex, re- 
lationships, and related matters. 

Dr. Reinisch noted that men and 
women can reduce anxiety and 
improve their lives when it comes to 
sexual-related matters if they are dis- 
cussed more openly and if there is 
access to more information of an 
accurate nature. While this has tradi- 
tionally been difficult in the U.S.— 
where Dr. Reinisch said ‘‘puritanism 
still lives’’ and sex is often considered 
**taboo’’—she does see signs of 
change. She cited the recent airing of 
a tv movie about incest and the high 
level of initial acceptance for her new 
column. 

The climate may be better for a 
sexuality feature, but why has ‘‘The 
Kinsey Report’’ already amassed 
over 60 papers, including dailies in 
over 20 of the top 30 U.S. markets? 
United has stated in its promotional 
pieces that the column is desirable 
because it provides “‘hard facts,’’ not 
opinion and advice, and because it’s 








Dr. June M. Reinisch 


by the director of Kinsey. 

The Institute had its origins in 
1938—five years before Dr. Reinisch 
was born. Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey was 
teaching a class at Indiana University 
requested by students who were just 
married or planning to be wed, and 
encountered questions about human 
sexuality he could not find the 
answers for in medical literature. He 
began research in the field, eventually 
interviewing a staggering 18,000 peo- 
ple for his two pioneering studies: 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Male 
(published in 1947) and Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Female 
(1953). They were translated into 
numerous languages and brought a 
huge amount of attention to the 
Institute. 

The books were also an important 
source of income, especially after 
narrow-minded McCarthyite moral- 
ists succeeded in getting funding with- 
drawn from the Institute. A frustrated 
Dr. Kinsey died in 1956. Paul 
Gebhard took over, and the Institute 
assumed a much lower profile. But it 





continued to conduct sexuality stud- 
ies (on college students and homosex- 
uals, to name two groups). And the 
Institute’s collections grew to the 
point where it now has 62,000 books, 
journals and reprints; 50,000 photo- 
graphs; 4,000 reels of cinema 
(including cartoons on sex and pre- 
1910 films); numerous pieces of 
Western and Asian erotic art; love 
letters and diaries of famous people; 
and other material—not to mention all 
its test data on computer. 

Dr. Reinisch became the Institute’s 
third director in 1982, a position she 
never imagined she would assume 
when she began her career in the latter 
part of the 1960s. The New York Uni- 
versity graduate, who will turn 41 on 
February 2, spent the early part of her 
working life running a nightclub in 
Greenwich Village and serving as vice 
president of the firm that managed Sly 
and the Family Stone and other 
musical artists. 

She wanted to become a record 
company executive, but was told she 
had to get a master’s degree to break 
into what was then a virtually all-male 
enclave. Reinisch applied to Colum- 
bia University, and was offered a 
complete scholarship if she would 
enroll full-time. The original plan was 
to study part-time while keeping her 
job, but Dr. Reinisch said she was and 
is a believer in taking risks. She 
accepted the Columbia offer. 

‘*People thought I was absolutely 
nuts to go back to school,’’ remem- 
bered Dr. Reinisch. 


While working on her master’s in 
psychology, Reinisch read a chapter 
in a book that discussed how prenatal 
exposure to certain hormones affects 
one’s identity. Having been a tomboy 
with a ‘‘very feminine’’ mother, 
Reinisch wondered how hormones 
might have affected her—and got 
hooked on the subject. 
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**My life is full of serendipity,” said 
Dr. Reinisch, who never went back 
into the recording industry. (But she 
said the experience she had gained in 
the music industry—working with the 
media and different kinds of people— 
enabled her to enter her second career 
with a wider perspective than most of 
her new colleagues. ‘‘And it helps me 
in doing the column,”’ Dr. Reinisch 
added.) 


Reinisch began teaching college 
pyschology courses in 1972 at Colum- 
bia, where she received a Ph.D. in 
1976, and then taught at Rutgers Uni- 
versity from 1975-82. She became 
known as an expert in the prenatal 
synthetic hormone area that sparked 
the change in her career. She was pub- 
lished frequently in major journals 
and displayed an expertise at obtain- 
ing grants. 


Her reputation was enough to get 
her recommended as one of the candi- 
dates to succeed the retiring Gebhard 
at Kinsey, but Dr. Reinisch felt at first 
that she ‘‘didn’t have a chance in the 
world’’ for the position. ‘‘I thought I 
was too young, and I didn’t think they 
would hire a woman,”’ she recalled. 
And Dr. Reinisch, being a diehard 
New Yorker who ‘‘didn’t even know 
exactly where Indiana was,’’ wasn’t 
sure she wanted to move to the Mid- 
west. 

She got the job, and would even- 
tually come to love Bloomington. (Dr. 





Reinisch feels that because ‘‘The Kin- 
sey Report’’ column emanates from 
Indiana, it is more acceptable to Mid- 
dle America. Indeed, two Oklahoma 
dailies were among the first subscrib- 
ers to the feature.) A major reason 
why she was hired, believes Dr. 
Reinisch, was that she felt she 
wouldn’t be. She consequently did 
not feel inhibited while interviewed 
about suggesting things she would do 
that had never been done at Kinsey 
before. Among her many ideas was 
the column. 


Early columns will be offering 
answers about such subjects as male 
and female hormones, premenstrual 
syndrome, rape, telephone sex 
research impersonators, contracep- 
tion, exhibitionism, Cesarian deliv- 
ery, why men have nipples, why ani- 
mals have more multiple births than 
human females, and how often most 
married couples have sex. 


Part of Dr. Reinisch’s answer io the 
last question was: ‘‘Kinsey found that 
20-year-old husbands had an average 
of four coital acts each week, while 
husbands age 60 had approximately 
one each week. But he also found a 
huge range in frequency with some 
20-year-old men having intercourse 
less than once a week and some 60- 
year-old men having 10 or more coital 
acts each week. The age of the wife 
also seems to correlate with the rate of 
sexual activity.”’ 





As this response indicates, Dr. 
Reinisch has access to Kinsey data 
(not to mention the Institute’s staff) to 
help answer questions. This, com- 
bined with what she brings from her 
own background, makes ‘‘The Kin- 
sey Report’’ more authoritative than 
many other medical and scientific- 
related newspaper columns, Dr. 
Reinisch said. 

Dr. Reinisch will only be running 
two or three questions per column, 
but all questions she receives will go 
into Kinsey’s files. (United expects 
the queries to eventually arrive at the 
rate of 500-2,000 per week.) After the 
Institute ascertains what the most 
asked questions are, Dr. Reinisch 
said she hopes to have them answered 
in books designed for the layperson 
reader. 

The professor, who will be giving 
all ‘‘Kinsey Report’’ proceeds to the 
Institute, said one of the reasons she 
wanted to write the column was her 
consciousness of how the scientific 
community often fails to directly 
share its findings with the public— 
which pays the taxes that fund the 
grants that help support research. 

‘I hope the column will do a serv- 
ice,”’ declared Dr. Reinisch. ‘‘ihavea 
very strong commitment to share 
what I find with the people who pay 
for it. I’m not surprised how easy it is 
for the President to slash the guts out 
of the research budget when the pub- 
lic feeis it’s not getting anything out of 
it.”” 





A new column by the publisher of 
American Demographics magazine 
will have an unusually high initial 
client list of well over 100 newspapers 
when it debuts February 4, according 





Peter K. Francese 





to the Register and Tribune Syndicate. 

Charter subscribers include the 
Detroit Free Press, Philadelphia 
Inquirer and Denver Post. 

“It is by far the most enthusiastical- 
ly received column we have ever 
introduced to editors,’’ said RTS 
president Dennis R. Allen, who pro- 
jected that there will be some 250 pap- 
ers by the end of June. 

Peter K. Francese’s ‘*People Pat- 
terns’’ is a weekly 400-word feature, 
with an accompanying graph, that 
uses statistics to describe current and 
future trends in the U.S. and the rest 
of the world, said Allen. Among the 
topics discussed (in a non-technical 
jargon) are occupations of tomorrow, 
trends in women’s incomes, the fu- 
ture of higher education, the ‘‘new 
elderly,’’ and the demand for hous- 
ing. 
‘*‘The evidence of 20 years of 
demographic and social change is 
everywhere,” states Francese in his 
first column. ‘‘When the divorce rate 
doubled, it left behind more than 6 





Over 100 papers buy new demographics column 


million single-parent families. When 
births declined after the baby boom, 
the result was about 6 million fewer 
elementary schoolchildren and the 
closing of schools across the 
nation... .”’ 

Francese, whose five-year-old 
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magazine is now owned by Dow Jones 
& Company, is a member of the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s Population Advisory 
Committee. He has appeared on tv 


and is frequently quoted in the Wall 
Street Journal, New York Times and 
USA Today. The Ithaca, N.Y., resi- 
dent holds degrees in civil engineering 


and physics, and a master’s in 
regional planning from Cornell Uni- 
versity. 





Over $5,000 was raised last month 
at an auction benefiting imprisoned 
Uruguyan cartoonist Franciseo 
Laurenzo Pons. 

Over 35 artists—including some of 
America’s top syndicated comic and 
editorial cartoonists—donated about 
90 pieces of their work for the event, 
which took place December 17 at the 
estate of Maryanne Mott in Monteci- 
to, Calif. The drawings had been 
exhibited at the Contemporary Arts 
Forum Gallery in Santa Barbara the 
previous week, and were photo- 
graphed and projected on slides dur- 
ing the auction itself. 

The event, organized by the 
Association of American Editorial 
Cartoonists (AAEC) and Amnesty 
International, was designed to replen- 
ish a fund started with an earlier 
auction in 1981. Much of the just- 
raised money will be sent to Lauren- 
zo’s wife Claudia and son Tomas for 
their living expenses. 

Laurenzo, who has been 
imprisoned for over five years, has 
serious health problems brought 





Auction for imprisoned cartoonist raises over $5,000 


Many of America’s most famous cartoonists donated work that 
was sold to aid family of Uruguay’s Francisco Laurenzo Pons 


Francisco Laurenzo Pons 


about by torture (E&P, August 20 and 
November 26). The right-wing Uru- 
guayan government (accused by 
Amnesty of being one of the worst 





human rights violators in South 
America) has never specified any 
charges against Laurenzo. If and 
when Laurenzo is released, he has 
been promised a job at the Nashville 
Tennessean, 


Cartoonists contributing their work 
to the auction included Ken Alexan- 
der, Tony Auth, Jim Berry, Jim Borg- 
man, Sandy Campbell, Milton Caniff, 
Paul Conrad, Jim Davis, Lee Falk, 
Jules Feiffer, Guy and Brad Gilchrist, 
Cathy Guisewite, Bil Keane, Hank 
Ketcham, Mell Lazarus, Dick 
Locher, Pat Oliphant, Roy Peterson, 
Jerry Robinson, Garry Trudeau, Mor- 
rie Turner, Mort Walker and Dean 
Young, among others. 


‘*] think the support was 
marvelous,’ said Robinson, the 
AAEC foreign affairs chairman who 
first spurred the organization to begin 
its efforts on behalf of Laurenzo back 
in 1980. ‘‘It was a great success due to 
the cartoonists and the untiring work 
of the Amnesty volunteers headed by 
Leslie Flanders.”’ 





A comic panel about things people 
would like to see happen is being 
introduced in March by the McNaught 
Syndicate. 

“That'll Be The Day!’’—by Paul 
Bernstein and Bill Kresse—features 
scenarios such as a collection agency 
threatening not to send any more pay- 
ment notices, a waiter refusing to take 
a tip, a doctor cancelling his golf game 
to make a house call, and a driver 
stopping to apologize after he splat- 
ters a pedestrian with mud. 

Bernstein is the author of the Great 
Moments in Hysteria paperback, and 
has written humor for several syndi- 
cated artists. The Valley Stream, 
N.Y., resident is a university admi- 
nistrator. 

Kresse is a staff cartoonist and 
illustrator for the New York News, 
and a free-lance artist for ads, audio- 
visual materials and books. The form- 








New comic panel features wish fulfillment scenes 


Bernstein Kresse 


er vice president of the National Car- 
toonists Society has won that orga- 
nization’s advertising and illustration 
category award and ‘‘Silver T- 
Square”’ prize. 

The Jackson Heights, N.Y., resi- 
dent was on NBC’s Everything Show 
giving cartocn lessons to youngsters. 
This has recently been expanded into 
a book, An Introduction to Cartoon- 
ing, scheduled for spring release. 





THAT’LL BE THE DAY! 


by PAUL BERNSTEIN and BILL KRESSE 














“IT was a good boy this year, 
so please can I have socks, underwear, shirts and ties 
for my Christmas presents?” 
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A complimentary brick after 40 years of service 


A comic panel that is ‘‘perhaps a 
little unusual,’’ in the words of Los 
Angeles Times Syndicate vice presi- 
dent and general manager Richard S. 
Newcombe, is debuting February 27. 


‘**The Quigmans’”’ is by Denver Post 
illustrator Buddy Hickerson. 
Characters in his six-times-a-week 
comic include Bob and Francine 
Quigman, their friend Moe (the some- 
times romantic interest of Francine), 
and The Dog. 


Bob receives a complimentary 
brick after 40 years of service with the 
Johnson Building Company. His 
employers did manage to fit him into a 
key position—squeezing his entire 
head into a keyhole. Francine tells 
Bob to quit teaching The Dog new 
tricks as the canine, dressed as a 


magician, ably attempts to saw his 
master in haif. About to beat Moe in 
chess, The Dog is warned, ‘‘Before 
you make that move, remember who 
buys the dog food.’’ One time in a 


restaurant, ‘‘Moe’s evening was 
ruined when his date made it known 
that she too would like something to 
eat.’’ Another panel features two 
potatoes sunbathing on a beach, 


knowing that they are ‘“‘doomed to 
peel’’ no matter how much lotion they 
use. 


The German-born Hickerson, 25, 
majored in art at North Texas Univer- 
sity. He did free-lance illustrations for 
publications such as the Dallas Times 
Herald and Dallas Morning News 
before joining the Post in 1982. 
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Moe beats the 5:00 traffic 





WAS fishing feature 


A weekly fishing column used 
exclusively by Gannett-owned news- 
papers the past seven years is now 
being offered to other papers by 
World Angling Services (WAS). 

‘*Fishing with Ken Schultz” has a 
how-to emphasis. There is a two- 
sentence fishing tip at the end of each 
500-word column, and reader ques- 
tions are answered every fourth 
week. 

There are about 59 million Amer- 
icans who fish, according to the 
Department of the Interior. U.S. 
News & World Report statistics indi- 
cate that there are more fisherpeople 
than bowlers (43 million), boaters (38 
million), runners (36 million), tennis 
players (32 million), etc. 

One of these 59 million is Schultz, 
who wrote a fishing column for the 
New York News in 1979 as well as 
articles for papers such as the New 
York Times. He is also a staff writer 
for Field & Steam, the author of a 
fishing book, and photographer, 
among other things. 

World Angling—based at Rd. 1, 
Box 20, Forestburgh, N.Y. 12777—is 
offering two supplemental columns 
on preparing for spring fishing and 
two ‘‘Fish Search’’ word puzzles free 
to papers that subscribe to ‘‘Fishing 
with Ken Schultz’’ before March 1. 


‘Crystal’ for children 


A science feature from self- 
syndicated writers/cartoonists Jim 
and Jean Anton will be appearing in 
Pennywhistle Press—the Gannett 
children’s weekly—beginning Jan- 
uary 29. 





The ‘‘Dr. Crystal’’ text feature and 
the accompanying ‘‘Dr. Crystal’s 
Cosmic Kid Stuff’’ cartoon are 
designed ‘‘to make current science 
principles and topics understandable 
and fun for kids,’’ said Jim Anton, 
who has experience as a middle 
school science teacher. ‘*Many of the 
articles contain a reader response 
device in which the young reader is 
asked to try to solve a problem or give 
their opinion. We award special cer- 
tificates for the best solutions to the 
mysteries and problems that appear in 
the column.” 

The feature, which also appears in 
five newspapers, is available to pap: 
ers that don’t compete witt 
Pennywhistle. 

The Antons — based at GPO Box 
3514, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11202—are 
also editorial cartoonists for various 
New York City papers. They won a 
New York Press Association award 
for Best Editorial Cartoon in 1982. 
They also write and illustrate a self- 
syndicated feature about the media 
which appears in the Staten Island 
(N.Y.) Advance’s ‘*Punch’’ 
magazine. 


Packaging business 


A weekly package called ‘‘The 


Business Report’’ has been 
introduced by Scripps-Howard News 
Service/Independent News Alliance. 
The package, distributed every 
Thursday for release Friday and after, 
is part of SHNS/INA’s regular serv- 
ice. It includes a rotating commentary 
by Murray Weidenbaum, former 
chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers under President Reagan; 
Allen Sinai, vice president and chief 





economist for Lehman Brothers, 
Kuhn Loeb; Thomas Sowell, senior 
fellow of the Hoover Institute; and 
Robert Eisner, author and North- 
western University professor of eco- 
nomics. 

‘‘The Business Report’’ also 
includes ‘‘Prospectus,’’ a look at 
upcoming news prepared by the 
SHNS staff and written by Kenneth 
Eakey; advice from Small Business 
Advisory newsletter editor Larry 
Reynolds; advice from former Rocky 
Mountain News real estate editor and 
S. Robert August & Co. (a Denver 
real estate firm) vice president Steve 
Lambert; and features from Inc. 
magazine. 


Kraft on L.A. Times 


Columnist Joseph Kraft, whose 
work is distributed by the Los Angeles 
Times Syndicate, now works directly 
for the Les Angeles Times news- 
paper. The columnist, who recently 
received the Legion d’Honneur from 
the French government, will still be 
based in Washington, D.C. 


Gigantic Ohio comic 


The front of Hal Blevins’ Bookie 
Parlor comic book store in Dayton, 
Ohio, features a 160-square-foot com- 
ic strip—reportedly the largest in the 
world. 

—Biil Ingram 


Moore passes away 


Ray S. Moore, 78, acreator of ‘‘The 
Phantom’’ comic distributed by King 
Features Syndicate, died January 13 
after suffering a stroke. He col- 
laborated on the strip with Lee Falk. 
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Ad layout 


(Continued from page 15) 





that the only major battle he has had 
regarding design involved pyramid- 
ing. 

‘*The only two things that are going 
to increase readership of an ad are its 
size and its design,’’ he said. 
‘*Position on the page is not going to 
make any difference.”’ 

The society, in its annual design 
competition, offers no category yet 
that involves the design of pages con- 
taining both news and ads. Virtually 
all the material annually submitted to 
the judges contains only news con- 
tent. Of the 576 award-winning pages 
displayed in the society’s 1982-83 
contest-result journal, only 17 con- 
tained ads. 

Hence, those designers who seek 
awards need not be concerned with 
how ads are placed. If a new category 
were created that involved the pages 
containing both news and ads, the 
society should require each entrant to 
submit a single issue of the whole 
newspaper from a given date that was 
not announced in advance. 

Because advertising is not included 
in the total-design concept, the best- 
designed newspapers remain half 
designed. I confirmed that in a 1983 
survey of 21 newspapers that were 
judged to be among the nation’s best 
designed. 


For the study’s sample, I selected 
those newspapers that in the 1981 and 
1982 contests of the Society of News- 
paper Design had won a combined to- 
tal of three or more awards. Twenty- 
four newspapers qualified. I asked 
each to send any Tuesday issue from 
either February or March 1983. 
Twenty-one newspapers sent copies. 

Of those 21, 17 pyramided the ads 
on some or ail the pages that con- 
tained both news and ads. Only four 
used a modular configuration of ads 
throughout the single issue of each 
that I examined. They were the New 
York Times (the New York edition, 
not the national one), Long Island’s 
Newsday, Chicago Tribune and 
Louisville Courier-Journal. It is 
possible, of course, that in other 
issues the four newspapers some- 
times are pyramiding a few ads. 

Two newspapers used a modular 
placement on most of their pages but 
did have a few pyramid pages. They 
were the New York Daily News with 
21 of 22 news/ad pages in modular 
style and the Eugene (Ore.) Register- 
Guard with 23 of 25 news/ad pages in 
modular style. 

The study provided one other result 





— three New York-area newspapers 
are employing ‘‘ads only”’ pages fre- 
quently. The Times, Daily News and 
Newsday put anywhere from two to 
ten ads on the same page — without 
any news copy. 

If the reader perceives ads as news, 
this can be done with no offense to the 
reader and no disservice to the adver- 
tiser. 

Because of this practice, the three 
newspapers are able to create a large 
number of inside news pages that con- 
tain no ads. 

The Times had eight pages entirely 
filled with ads (not including full-page 
ads) and 15 inside pages entirely filled 
with news. Newsday’s figures were 
nine all-ad pages and 46 all-news. Dai- 
ly News’ figures were four all-ads and 
36 all-news. Since Newsday and the 
News are tabloids, their figures 
should be divided by two in compar- 
ing them with a broadsheet news- 


paper. 





In the modular placement 
of ads, Newsday may be 
the national pioneer. For 
more than 20 years it has 
been doing that. 








The upcoming implementation of 
SAU nationally on July 1, 1984, may 
make it easier to dummy ads on the 
page modularly. 

In the new American Newspaper 
Publishers Association system, ads 
will be sold in a six-column format 
with prescribed column widths and a 
21-inch page depth. In each column 
width, ads can be ordered in certain 
prescribed depths. 

The purpose of the new system is to 
aid regional and national advertisers 
and their ad agencies in buying ads for 
multi-newspaper use, the ANPA said. 

For the 2l-inch-deep page, the 
depths available will be 1, 1.5, 2, 3, 
3.5, 5.5, 7, 10.5, 13, 14, 15.75, 18 and 
21 inches. In all, 56 sizes will be avail- 
able. The above sizes can fit together 
well in modular style, as shown in an 
example in Fig. 3. 


The new ANPA-endorsed SAU 
system already has been adopted by 
some newspapers. One is the New 
York Times, which sees it as a system 
that does more than simplify the pro- 
cedure for ordering advertising. 

‘*Modular units (of advertising) 
contribute to a more attractive page 
layout, enhancing advertising 
impact,”’ said the Times in a 1981 pro- 
motion piece after it introduced the 
system to advertisers. 

Louis Silverstein, the art director 





who engineered the design revolution 
at the Times starting in 1976, noted 
that good newspaper design can be 
achieved only in alliance with, not 
defeated by, the presence of ads. 

In the New York City edition of the 
Times, ads are arranged in various 
modular patterns. Sometimes in a 
horizontal rectangle, sometimes a 
vertical one, sometimes in a ‘‘U”’ 
shape, sometimes in a reverse ‘*L”’ (see 
Fig.2) 

In addition, the Times puts the larg- 
est ads at the top of the page and the 
smallest at the bottom. The advertiser 
with the biggest investment acquires 
the prime position. 

Tunnel vision was overcome to 
accomplish all those things at the 
Times. Silverstein commented on 
tunnel vision: 

“This kind of thinking built up a 
tradition that redesigners of newspap- 
ers have a tough time breaking down 
— a tradition of premium and habitual 
space for ads that this or that group of 
advertisers just love and won't give 
up. And a tradition on the news side of 
‘designed’ and ‘not designed’ pages.”’ 

In the modular placement of ads, 
Newsday may be the national 
pioneer. For more than 20 years it has 
been doing that. And when design 
director Paul Back in 1968 redesigned 
the newspaper, publisher Bill Moyers 
supported him in continuing the 
orderly placement of ads. 

Such order makes the reader feel 
comfortable. Human beings respond 
to visual forces, research plainly 
indicates. They appreciate the order- 
ly. They want to organize visual data 
into the most simple and regular sym- 
metrical configurations possible. 

Newspapers, however, continue to 
handle ad placement on the basis of 
next-to-reading-matter myths instead 
of on the basis of known human 
behavior. 


Newspapers are obliged to bring 
enough disorder into the reader’s 
mind through the daily news reports 
without compounding the reader’s 
search for order by sloppy placement 
of ads. 

Newspapers are obliged to report 
the terrorist who hijacked the plane, 
the nut who shot up the neighborhood 
bar, the banker who embezzled 
$100,000. But newspapers are not 
obliged to place ads as if they were 
scattering seed to birds. 





(Harry Stapler is an assistant pro- 
fessor in journalism at the University of 
Florida, a former reporter for the 
Associated Press and Detroit News and 
former publisher and editor of the East 
Lansing (Mich.) Towne Courier.) 
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Prior restraint 
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issue. The only way the system can 
work is if reported decisions are dis- 
tributed throughout the judiciary.”’ 

Waller called the order a ‘‘danger- 
ous precedent.” 

“It is the first case we’ve been able 
to find where there is an effort by the 
executive branch of government to 
block a judicial opinion,** Waller said. 

The Colorado American Civil 
Liberties Union was readying an ami- 
cus curiae brief when the publication 
ban was lifted. State ACLU legal 
director Dave Miller said the group 
planned to take some court action in 
any case. 





“It’s highly unusual for 
one court to order that the 
decision of another court 
should not be published,” 
he said. 


Waller said the Justice Department 
decision to bar publication was ‘‘iron- 
ic’’ because when the defendants in 
the case were indicted, the tax divison 
*“*made sure they got all the publicity 
they could.”’ 

This involved seven defedants 
including three lawyers, two of them 
foreigners, none of whom had a crimi- 
nal record and they were included ina 
4-page press release that went all over 
the world,’’ Waller said. ‘‘And yet 
after eight or nine days of hearings, 
when a judge is critical of the actions 
of the department and their lawyers, 
they try to block publication of the 
opinion.” 

In the case that led to the publica- 
tion ban, Waller’s client, Littleton, 
Colo., businessman William C. Kil- 
patrick, and six other defendants and 
the Bank of Nova Scotia were named 
in a 27-count indictment in October, 
1982, charging tax fraud, obstruction 
of justice, conspiracy and mail fraud 
in connection with a coal and metha- 
nol energy program, which the gov- 
ernment said was an illegal tax shel- 
ter. 

To date, twenty-six of the counts 
have been dismissed, though the U.S. 
is appealing the dismissal. A motion 
for a new trail has been granted in the 
conviction of Kilpatrick for one count 
of obstruction of justice. 

No second thoughts 

Justice Department’s Wilson 
denied the press release was 
‘‘inflammatory’’ and said the tax 
division has had no second thoughts 
about its action. 

‘*We are aware that the press is al- 








ways sensitive to these matters so the 
reaction: is not a surprise,”’ he said. 
Libel attorney Abrams said the 
order clashes with the common law 
concepts that there can be no prior 
restraint ina libel case, and that action 
cannot be taken against a judge who 
allegedly libels in a court opinion. 
‘**We do not live with prior restraint 
on libel,’’ Abrams said. ‘‘If I were to 
say that these Justice Department 
lawyers were criminals who took 
money from organized crime, they 
could not obtain a prior restraint on 


eC. 

‘*And if litigants who thought their 
reputations were besmirched by 
judges could litigate against judges, 
we would be flooded with libel suits,”’ 
he added. ‘‘I might have a whole new 
career.” 

Judge Winner, who wrote the con- 
troversial opinion, represented sever- 
al newspapers in libel actions before 
being appointed to the bench in 1970. 
He represented the Rocky Mountain 
News, the Associated Press and 
several Denver-area weeklies in libel 
cases, he said. 

Winner, now in private practice, 
said he could not comment on the case 
at this point. ‘‘Someday, though, I'll 
buy you a drink and tell you what I 
really think,‘* he told E&P in a tele- 
phone interview. 





8 N.Y. Times unions 
to extend contracts 


Eight of the 10 unions of the New 
York Times agreed to three-year con- 
tract extensions lasting through 
March 30, 1987. 

The agreements call for employees 
to receive across-the-board wage 
increases totaling $110 a week over 
three years. The Times also is offering 
the unions a signing bonus of $25.93 a 
week retroactive to March 31, 1983, 
and running through the life of the 
new pacts. 

The unions agreeing to the 
extensions are the pressmen, 
typographers, machinists, mailers, 
photo engravers, electricians, paper 
handlers and drivers. 

The Times originially set Jan. 22 as 
the deadline for all the unions to 
accept its offer or it would be with- 
drawn, but the newspaper extended 
the deadline one day for the drivers. 

The Times has not decided its 
course of action regarding the the 
Newspaper Guild and stereotypers — 
the two unions still negotiating. 

Job guarantees and other pro- 
visions included in the exisiting con- 
tracts, which expire on March 30 this 
year, will be carried over into the 
extended pacts. 





Up, up and away! 


A current of excitement runs through the newspaper classified 
advertising industry right now. Classified managers have been 
telling us, ‘‘It’s coming back. And being in classified is fun 
again!’’ They’re feeling good about classified and so are we. 


Sharing this exhilaration is what our newest 
campaign’s all about. ‘‘Feeling good about 
classified’ is an integrated approach to attract 
the attention of newspaper people at all levels 
and communicate to them what a dynamic 


medium classified is. 


In addition to putting together the campaign, 
MacDonald will be offering 12 specialty items 
at near-cost prices. We’ll sponsor a ‘‘Feeling 
good about classified’’ contest, and invest more 
than ever in trade-publication advertising. 


Selfless? Not exactly. Classified is all we do, and 
we know that what’s good for classified is good for 
us. And we’re convinced a greater appreciation of 
classified on the part of all newspaper executives 


will be very good for classified. 


We hope you'll join us in ‘‘Feeling good about 


classified!’’ 


ey 


The MacDonald Classified Service 
P.O. Box 225, Lafayette, Indiana 47902 
Offices: 1202 Columbia St. Phone 317-742-9012 
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Newspaper execs and retail merchants 
dine together at NORMA bash 


Chuck Glover, president of Cox Enterprises, Inc., Atlanta and Tom John- 
son, publisher and c.e.0. of the Los Angeles Times. 


Caroline and Ted Newhouse of Newhouse Newspapers, New York City, 
flank Punch Sulzberger, board chairman and publisher of the New York 
Times. 


The cooperative relationship 
between newspapers and retailers 
was celebrated at a resplendent din- 
ner offered by the Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau’s board of 
directors for members of the National 
Retail Merchant’s Association in 
New York City Jan. 9. 

Notables in the association’s 
membership, including leading 
department, specialty and chain store 
company executives in and out of the 
U.S., met at the posh 14th annual 
gathering held to strenghthen ties 
with newspaper executives and to 
express the community of interest 
between the memberships of both 
groups. 

The social event gave both groups 
the opportunity to exchange 
information informally about mutual 
problems and ideas. 

In keeping with the ‘‘getting to 
know each other’’ emphasis of the 
evening, there were no long, formal 
speeches. 

Craig Standen, president of the 
Newspaper Ad Bureau, Lloyd Scher- 
mer, Ad bureau board chairman, and 
James Williams, president of the 
NRMaA, all delivered brief humorous 
comments on the healths of their re- 
spective businesses. 

Featured guest speaker was syndi- 
cated columnist Russell Baker. 

‘This year’s dinner was attended 
by more retailer chief executive offic- 
ers than I have ever seen in one 
room,”’ said NRMA president Wil- 
liams. 


Lloyd Schermer, president of Lee En- 
terprises, Inc., Davenport, la., and Ste- 
wart Bryan, publisher of Richmond News- 
papers, Virginia. 
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Dick Diamond, publisher of the Staten 
Island Advance, New York. 


Bob Hunt, president and publisher of the New York News chums with David 
Laventhol, publisher and c.e.0. of Newsday, Long Island, New York. 


Molly and Bill Shannon, vice president of Gannett Newspaper Advertising 
Sales, New York, with Bill Keating, president of the Cincinnati Enquirer. 


To stress informality, there was no 
head table and no dais, and news- 
paper and retail execs were 
intermingled at tables of 10. 

While informality was stressed, the 
dinner menu certainly wasn’t 
informal. 

The meal started out with smoked 
trout with horseradish. This was fol- 


lowed by champagne sorbet, followed 
by a main course of roast sirloin of 
beef with sauce bordelaise, carrots, 
zucchini and white turnips tied in bun- 
ches with a leek ribbon, and roesti 
potatoes. 

Newspaper and retail execs 
washed their meals down with Pinot 
Chardonnay Napa Valley, B.V. Vine- 


Schermer and Alvah Chapman, chairman and c.e.0. of Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers, Inc., Miami. 
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Ed Estlow, president of Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, Cincinnati with Bill 
Marcil, president and publisher of the 
Fargo Forum, North Daketa. 


yards (1981) and Cabernet Sauvignon 
Napa Valley, Robert Mondavi (1979). 


A salad of bibb, endive and arrugu- 
la, explorateur cheese, and warm 
french bread rounded out the dinner. 


For dessert, attendees feasted on 
chocolate charlotte russe with grand 
marnier sauce. 


Otto Silha, board chairman of Cowles 
Media Company, Minneapolis and Joe 
Smith, president and publisher of Alexan- 


dria Town Talk, Louisiana. 
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Classified Advertising « 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDiENCE 








biti ne 


q 





| ____ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 








ce FEATURES 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








AUTOMOTIVE 


MONEY 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 





FUTURE ROSY, present red. 





DEAR ABBY-type Question & Answer 
column solves readers’ automobile pro- 
blems, boosts ads. For sample, rates: 
CAR CARE HOTLINE, 286 Garfield 
Place, Brooklyn NY 11215. 


COMPUTERS 


PLUGGING IN is all about electronic 
mail, on-line services, networking—the 
areas of greatest growth for computer 
users. Tom Mennillo, 4823 Big Pine 








Drive, Columbus OH 43230; (614) 475- 
2424. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





views, “Around Entertainment” with | 
wera Our 12th year. International 
hoto News, Box 2405, West Palm | 
Beach FL 33402. 


FICTION 


SHORT STORIES by famous, regional 
and undiscovered writers—you specify 
authors, length and frequency. Now syn- 
dicating Alice Adams, Mat pple, Ann 
Beattie, Andre Dubus. For samples: Fic- 
tion Network, Box 5651, San Francisco 
CA 94101; (415) 552-3223. 


GENERAL 











CELEBRITY INTERVIEWS, movie re- | 


“MORE FOR YOUR MONEY'—Proven 
weekly column and fillers of money sav- 
ing consumer news. Mike LeFan, 1802 
S$ 13th, Temple TX 76501. 


hot location, needs financial help. 
Investor or working partner desired. Box | 
6892, Editor & Publisher. 





MOVIE REVIEWS 








MINI REVIEWS (Cartoon illustrated). 
Great for weekend section or entertain- 
eng . Camera ready. Star photos. 

Our 10th year. Cineman Syndicate, 7 
Charles Court, Middletown NY 10940; 
(914) 692-4572. 








REAL ESTATE 


;HOUSE CALLS-Houston Post, Miami 
‘Herald, 90 others. 4 national awards; 
‘one said ‘ ‘concise, entertaining, wealth 
\of real estate en solid writing 
Iskills."” 8th year. Edith Lank, Box 
18447, Rochester NY 14618; (716) 
271-6230. 


| RELIGION 


COMPLETE RELIGIOUS news service, 
‘optional columns and cartoon. Rates 
and sampies, Publishers’ News Service, 
1 . Missouri, Suite C, Phoenix AZ 
85014; (602) 246-9600. 














DAILY color comic strips. Dickson- 
Bennett, 1324 North 3rd St, St Joseph 
MO 64501; (816) 279-9315. 


HAVE YOU RESPONDED TO 
FEATURES GROUP? 
3 weekly features, 2500 words and pic- | 
ture at only $25 per week. For sample 
call or write Features Group, PO Box 
a Arlington VA 22205; (703) 536- 








HEALTH 


TIMELY NEWS, features and columns 
on health and medical topics for a 
remarkably low price. Columns ready to 
run on childrens’ health, consumer 
drugs, healthful travel and dental care. 
Weekly package of 6000 plus words. 
Can be mailed or sent electronicaliy. AP 
style. Send for sample or free trial. 
International Medical Tribune 7 
dicate, 600 New Hampshire Av, 
Suite 700, Washington DC 50037. 


HOME 


CRACKERJACK new column—a real 
prize. ‘“‘Your Home Decorator."’ Sam- 
ples. yet Syndicate, Box 14, Dun- 
dee IL 60118; (312) 428-8902. 














SCIENCE 


BIOLOGICAL INTERPRETIVE FEA- 
TURES Company (BIFco) offers factual, 
interesting columns twice monthly for 
jlay readers. Editor has 25 years 
lexperience in science writing for news- 
| papers, magazines. Test BIFCo service. 
Write for two free trial columns and 
brochure. Send $2 for ee, , handling 
to R.E. Enlow, BIFco, c/o Your Office 
, 2000 W Pioneer Pkwy, Peoria IL 
61615. 








SPORTS 


SPORTS columns for your weekly or 
small daily are now offered by former 
Inside Sports writer. For details and free 
sample, write: Sportstyle, PO Box 2261, 
Glenbrook CT 06906. 








WINE 


(“WINE ON THE TABLE,” weekly, 425 
words, now in 16th year. William Clif- 
ford, PO Box 295, Morris CT 06763; 
(203) 567-5336. 








cold. 4 years left on 5 year lease. Mid 
— Zone 2. Box 6833, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





weekly for sale. A proven winner during 


in city 
speakin 
Aptdo. 
co, Mexico. 


audience. Write ‘Periodical, 





NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate | 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, 
depreciation, insurance, corporate and | 
rsonal worth. Sensible fees. Brochure. 
rehbiel-Bolitho, Inc., Robert N. 
Bolitho, PO Box 7133, Shawnee Mission 
KS 66207. 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


Appraisals, Mergers, Sales. 
No Charge for Consultation. 
WHITE NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
James W.R. White 
Box 109, McMinnville TN 37110 
(615) 473-2104 or 473-3715. 














aoe Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Rte 1, Box 146, Theodore AL 36582 
(205) 973-1653 





or 
country. Before you consider sale or pur- 


(813) 733-8053 daytime; (813) 446- 
0871 nights: or write Box 3364, 
Clearwater Beach FL 33515. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 





BROKERS and CONSULTANTS 
for the purchase and sale of 
WEEKLY AND DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
W B GRIMES & CO, INC 
1511 K St, NW 
Washington DC 20005 
(202) NAtional 8-1133 











Brokers You Can Trust 








THE INDUSTRY’S 


MEETING PLACE. 


When you need to reach n 


ewspaper people, you can 


meet all the people you want to meet— 
Buyers, sellers, employers, job-seekers, and more, 


in the pages of 


Editor & Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
For rates and info: (212) 752-7053 





| Nationwide Service 
WAYNE CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 


PO Box 86, Headland AL 36345 
| Wayne Chancey (205) 693-2619 
Jim Hall 


Established New Hampshire Tabloids, ; 
headed by crackerjack editorial team in | 


GENERAL PRINTING shop. Hot and | 


MEXICAN DREAM? English-language | 


inflation, recession. 20 years of success | 
with Mexico's argest English- | 


iostal 32-96, Guadalajara, Jalis- | 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 

ahr gpe confidential negotiations | 
sale and purchase of highest quality | 

daily and weekly newspapers in the | 


chase of a property, you should call | 


(205) 566-7198 | 





| HAVE BUYERS 


news; 
ter. 


pers 200 thousand gross or bet- 
dwin O Meyer, Broker, 7200 Her- 


266-1522 





JIMMY CROWE 


CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing in the best Southern mar- 
kets. 114 Wickersham Dr, Savannah GA 
31411; (912) 598-0931, day or night. 





. for established profitable Mid-Atlantic | 


| mitage Rd, Richmond VA 23228; (804) | 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO, INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 550 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
PO Box 7133, Shawnee Mission KS 
66207. Office: (913) 381-8280 





| MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker 
PO Box 2277, Montclair CA 91763 

| (714) 626-6440 

| 





Pacific NW aie 73 Associates 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver WA 98662 





ROY HOLDING & ASSOCIATES 
Newspapers Our Only Business 
*Brokers Appraisers 
PO Box 212, Galva, IL _ 
Phone (309) 932-2270 
Holdin; 
iy 9) 879- 


Dave Kramer 
(217) 784-4736 


| TEXAS NEWSPAPERS from $40,000 to 
$750,000. Some low down payment, 
: owner financed. Bill Berger, ae 

| Texas Newspapers, Inc, 1801 

| Exposition, Austin TX 78703; (512) 
| 476-3950. 
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To Purchase or Sell a Newspa 
JAMES A. MARTIN ASSOCIAT ES 
Call Day or Night; (614) 889-9747 
PO Box 20533, Columbus OH 43220 








NEWSPAPER BROKERS 
KNOW THAT 
E&P CLASSIFIEDS 
GET THEM 
THE BUSINESS! 








NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 





CENTRAL OKLAHOMA weekly shopper 
group with circulation of 67,000 for sale 
at one times gross. Includes buildin 
and press. Carries legals and nationa 
| accounts. Terms available. Ron McCul- 
; loch, Investment ie Resources, 
3001 South Berry Rd, Norman OK 
| 70371; (405) 360-4981. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA coast twice a 

; week 20,000 free community news- 

at Carries ’ als and major advertis- 

| ers. gross. Profitable, 

| $200, 500 wath 20% down. Reply Box 
| 6747, Editor & Publisher. 


| NORTHERN CALIFORNIA weekly 212K 
| gross PROFITABLE with unlimited 
potential, $95,000 terms. Contact 
— 216 W. Perkins, Ukiah CA 











NORTH CENTRAL Ohio weekly with 
| county-wide circulation. Profitable. Effi- 
cient. Cash down with terms. James A. 
| Martin Associates, PO Box 20533, 
| Columbus OH 43220; (614) 889- 
9747. 


| 

| SUCCESSFUL TV Magazine Zone 3. 
Unlimited growth potential. $50,000. 
Reason for selling; We own another TV 
Magazine (same name) in neighboring 

| city. Only serious inquiries from those 
| who love publishing. (919) 471-0378. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 





RADIO STATION 
One each in Idaho, California, and Illi- 
nois. Sell separately or as a group. Priced 
at 2.4 million. 
FIRE SALE 
Profitable Western Washington weekly. 
County and city iegals, 17,000 pick up 
circulation, 210M gross. Sell at only 
25M and 50M down. 
GROUP OF 3 
Southern Oregon, each paper changes 
front and back page with all inside pages 
the same, nearby towns, building 
included. 90M gross, priced at 90M with 
30M down. 
Pacific NW Newspaper Associates 
Rod Whitesmith; (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver WA 98662 


big WEEKLIES. Adjacent cities. Zone 
6. $200,000 class. Attractive gics- 
Profitable. Warm climate. Box 6842 
Editor & Publisher. 
WEEKLY SHOPPER, Southern Califor- 
nia, high desert area, published 12 
years, $150,000 gross terms? Contact 
John Whitworth; (619) 247-3550. 
SMALL CALIFORNIA DAILY. Attractive- 
ly priced. Profitable. Community enjoys 
exceptional megs Modern plant and 
equipment. Box 6743, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
TENNESSEE COUNTY seat weekly 


unopposed in growing county. 
$450,000. James White. 17 Juan Car- 














los, Rancho Mirage CA 92270; (619) 
346-6303. 


IN MICHIGAN Upper Peninsula or 
Northern Lower Peninsula. Box 6871, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


“HOW TO MAKE $100,000 A Year 
eet Newsletters."’ Free details. 
34312, Betheseda MD 20817. 


MAGAZINE FOR SALE 
Arizona based national magazine is 
turned around, reorganized. Selling for 2 
— profit. Buyer needs 175K cash. 
job Houk; (602) 949-9686. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


NORTH CAROLINA exclusive weekly 16 
years in metro area. Terms available to 
operator-purchaser. Profitable. Box 
6863, Editor & Publisher. 


SUNBELT (SE) bimonthly community 
seco G08 and events magazine, slick. 
SONBECT Wr - atone 

weekly shopper grossing 
$1-million, very profitable. piss 
SUNBELT (SE) profitable urban shopper 
group, gross over $6-million, growth 




















FLORIDA weekly pele publication gross- 
ing $400m, profita 

SNOWBELT (NE) ones newspaper 
group, press, RE, price below $i-million 


|e broker; (305) 485-3747, 
Box 9782, Ft. Lauderdale FL 33310. 





NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


DAILY: 9000 + circulation in non-metro 
area, sought oY financially sound news- 
pa r owner. Box 6333, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 








2 TABLOID yy oe ublica- 
tions for sale in metro < one 5. 
50,000 circulation. Gross re les approx- 
imately $500,000. Great potential. 
Send all replies to Box 6812, Editor & 
Publisher. 





EXPERIENCED editorial/marketing 
team with 20 years background in mid- 
Atlantic media wants to buy mid-size 
weekly newspaper in Zones 2 or 3. Callin 
confidence; (302) 629-7563. 


RETIRED daily newspaperman, with 
capital, wishes to bu uy weekly grossing 
$200,000-$600,000 in Connecticut, 
New Jersey or NY state within commut- 
ing distance of NYC. Box 6792, Editor & 
Publisher. _ 

WEEKLY daily and month! ly makes 
are wanted by qualified groups and 
individuals. Please contact James A. 
Martin Associates; (614) 889-9747, PO 
Box 20533, Columbus OH 43220. 








PUBLISHERS CONSULTANTS 


FRED L. JACK ROBINSON 
New publication (start-up), specialist. 
(804) 481-4232. PO Box 4532, Virgi- 
nia Beach VA 23454. 


SHOPPING GUIDES 


FREE COFFEE! 

and get-acquainted consuitation, to 
publishers visiting the Tampa Bay area. 
Or, if you can't get away '% hour free 
telephone consultation. (813) 733- 
1678. Estil Cradick, 950 Parkwood Dr., 
Dunedin FL 33528. 

















FREE 
CIRCULATION 
That's right, Circulation Climbers is 
offering weekly newspapers a chance to 
increase your market penetration wit- 
hout spending any out-of-pocket money! 
We can market, invoice, and collect your 
paid subscriptions. Sounds 
unbelievable? Too good to be true?? Cal! 
collect 
mes M. Scutellaro 
ei?) 438-7922 
(We can call every town in the USA). 


| MARKETING PAPERS for the 80's to 
survive through the 90’s and 

From carrier to mail with expertise 
in . . .Renewai systems in advance 
carrier and mail programs .. . 

and crew solicitations . . . Voluntary 
paid and other conversion pro- 
grams . . .Promotions, single copy 
sales, MBO and financial man- 
agement . Personnel development 
and specialized training . . . and 
much, much more. 

Call Kevin S. Pappert, (313) 683-2963 
Circulation Consultant for Newspapers 











E & P Classifieds— 


As effective in the newspaper community as your newspaper's ciassi- 


fieds are in your community. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Order 


Biank 




















Classification. 








Authorized Signature. 
Copy 




















LINE ADS 
1 week —$4.70 per line. 

2 weeks—$4.20 per line, per issue 
3 weeks—$3.50 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks—$2.90 per line, per issue. 





Add $4.75 per ote for box service, 
count as an additional line in copy. 


classified ad to display. The rates for 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1984 


Count approximately 37 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum (no abbreviations). 
Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 
The use of borders, boldface type, cuts or other decorations, changes your 


column inch; 2 or more times-$70 per column inch. 
Contract rates available on request. 


DEADLINE:Every Tuesday, 2 pm (EST) 
for Saturday’s issue. 


Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editor & Publisher 
575 Lexington Av, NY, NY 10022. (212) 752-7050. 


He pate WANTED 

week —$3.15 per line. 
2 weeks—$2.60 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks—$2.35 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks—$2.10 per line, per issue. 


Add $3.25 per insertion for box service, 
count as an additional line in copy. 


display-classified are: 1 time-$75 per 
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Run ad 


Assign a box number and mail responses daily. 


Weeks. Till Forbidden. 














Please indicate exact classification in which ad is te appear. 


Mail to: Editor & Publisher, 575 Lexington Av, New York, NY 10022. 








INDUSTRY SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





CIRCULATION SERVICES 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


MAILROOM 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 





LEVIS SALES SELLS! The finest quality 
new home delivery customers via tele- 
free sales and boy crews, national re- 

nces, for action call; (201) 966- 





aa Circulation, Verification 
and Consulting Services are guaranteed 
successful. We have 62 ongoing projects 
nationally. For information, cail or write 
Bob Bensman, Ver-A-Fast Corp, 11315 
Edgewater Drive, Cleveland Ohio 
44102; (216) 651-2000. 


CONSULTANTS 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
Specializing in Shoppers Guides, over 
10 years hands on experience as Vice 
President and General Manager in all 
departments. A. Bellefond, 220 US 1, 
Lake Park FL 33403; (305) 848-2805. 


MARKETING & 
READERSHIP RESEARCH 














WE'RE IMPROVING AD REVENUE 
THROUGH MARKET RESEARCH 


The first goal of a market research com- 
pany is to provide its clients with 


accurate readership research. OMNI- | 


RESEARCH believes the role of a news- 
sap research firm doesn’t end there. 


each of our clients, we create a | 


unique competitive edge ‘that results in 
improved ad lineage from their advertis- 
ing base. 


We aim to become part of your manage- | 
ment team. From our presentations to 


top management, to our sales seminars 
with your sales force, we work to make 
your research data a useful and profit- 
able tool. 

We welcome the opportunity to show you 
just how profitable, productive and 
affordable research can be. Cal! our 
Director of Newspaper Research, Jack 
Brodbeck collect, at (305) 746-3335. 


OMNI-RESEARCH 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 


“HOW TO Cth A SELL 
YOUR WEEKLY NEWSPAPER” 
Now available on 60 minute cassette 
tape. Send $14.95 to James A. Martin 
Associates, PO Box 20533, Columbus 

OH 43220. 


EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 

















CAMERA & DARKROOM 
SQUeeze Lenses, new and trade 





| Se 
Manufacturer/Specialists since 1968 
New, super designs surpass all 
VARIABLE OR Fl IXED, 2 to 25% 
CK Optical (213) 372-0372 
Box 1067, Redondo Beach CA 90278 | 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


ADMANAGER 
(formerly ADmaster) 
Established, powerful, versatile, user | 
friendly, ADmanager is a newspaper 
advertising scheduling, billing, and 
sales reporting software system for 
microcomputers. It runs on Appie or CP/ ' 
M. Complete hardware/software package | 
available. Write or call for brochure and | 
aeet package. Sunlight Software, PO 
oo Box 100, F Forestville CA 95436; (707) 
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BILLING SOFTWARE 
Designed by a publisher for ease of 
operation by non-computer users. Prints 
Journals, Bills, Aging and many unique 
Sales Reports. Single or Multi-Zone ver- 
sions available to run on Tandy/Radio- 
Shack computers. Call or write for sam- 
» reports. Publisher Control Systems, 

23 West Fifth Street, Shawano WI 
54166. Jim Sutton or Steve Kuckuck; 
(715) 526-6547. 


CIRCULATION-$1195 
Software for TRS8OIII & 4. Does it all. 
Demo disk, $50, refundable. 500 to 
30,000 circulation. 1 or more papers, 
sub-non-sub. For information write: 
BURCO Systems, Inc., PO Box 68, Grid- 
ley CA 95948. (AMICO software dis- 
tributors); (916) 846-3661. 


NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 
With our software and your rosnaigpot - 
ter you can have big computer results. 
| Unique COBOL system, designed for 
| accounting and circulation. Now used by 
| many dailies and weeklies. Ad order en- 
| try, on-line inquiry, earned rate support, 

mailing at lowest rates, audit stats, 
| newscarrier functions, gift sub- 
| scriptions, temporary addresses and 
more. We can make hardware recom- 
mendations. Hennessey Associates, 
2370 Turnpike St., North Andover MA 
01845; (617) 687-2818. 


SYSTEM 390 
| Display ad scheduling and ro: 
Classified ad typesetting and billing 
| Circulation management. 
Typesetting interface and editing soft- 














ware. 
Software for TeleVideo multi-user sys- 
tems. IBM, DEC and most other 
microcomputers. Demo disks available. 
Free brochures and sample —. 
Pacific Sun Computer Sy re Box 
ee ay Valley CA 94942; (405) 





COMPUTERS 


HANDYMAN SPECIAL—5 Hendrix Ter- 

minals, 4 FACIT Punches. Skilled per- 

son can make system from all the parts. 

—" takes all. (316) 364-5325. 
enn. 








MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER conveyors and spare 
parts. Also new Crabtree conveyors and 
spare parts. 





‘| Rollertop conveyors, all sizes 


Bottom wrappers 
Sta-Hi 251 stackers 
Cutler Hammer, |, Il, lll Stackers 
Baldwin Count-O-Veyors 104A's 
Truck Loaders 
Sheridan 48P 
45° and 90° Floor Curves 
Fly table for Muller inserter 
N EAST INDUSTRIES 
(213) 256-4791 


FOR SALE: 2 Cutler-Hammer Stackpack 
stackers; 1 prograrmmer; 1 90 degree 
conveyor switc Some spare parts. 
Available now. Gene Carter, Piedmont 
Publishing Co, PO Box 3159, Winston- 
Salem NC 27102; (919) 727-7258. 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
| Magnacraft labeling machines with sing- 
| leand multiwide label heads and quarter 
| folders. Call Scott or Ed Helsley; (800) 
| 527- 1668 or (214) 357-0196. 














warranty, installation and training also 
provided. Reply to Graphic Management 
ee Inc; (617) 481-8562. 


MULLER 227 and Muller EM10 
Inserters with 5 stations in excellent 
condition, available immediately with 
full warranty. Installation and training 
| also provided. Reply to Graphic Mana 
ment Associates, inc; (617) 481-85 2. 





@ 24P-48P and 72P SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS stuffers gusrereee pro- 
duction; refurbished and installed in 
your plant; training program included. 
@ WANTED TO BUY: 48P and 72P late 
mode! stuffers. 
JIMMY R. FOX, MAIL ROOM CON- 
SULTANT; (713) 468-5827. 


SHERIDAN 72-P inserter, factory re- 
built, guaranteed, available 
immediately. Reply to Box 6776, Editor 
& Publisher. 


2 SHERIDAN 24P 4 into 1 inserting 
machines. Available in June. Call Tom 
Horr or Dick Paskiet; (219) 233- 














We move machinery! 
E&P CLASSIFIEDS 
(212) 752-7053 


NEWSPRINT 


30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS Pulp & Paper Corp 











3305 W Warner, Santa Ana CA 92704 | 


(714) 556-7130 





LINOTRON 202 updated to Mod N, 

years, $32,500; LINOTRON 202 vith 
190 ‘fonts, 2% Byes $29,500; CG 
8600 Digitized (2 available), $31,000 
each. Guaranteed. Bob Weber; (2169 
831-0480 


4 MDT 350's. Excellent condition. 
Available 30 days. ComQuip Inc.; (313) 
642-1018. 








2 MERGENTHALER Lino-Screen Com- 
coal with dual floppy disc drives, 

reader and punch. Good con- 
den. oward Fletcher; (205) 547- 





ative | GRAPHIC ARTS 
EQUIPMENT BROKERS 
THE DAVID JOHN foe 
arityper, Autologic, 
Compugraphic, EEText, IBM 
Itek, Mergenthaler, VGC | 
“Sell of the most, buy for the least”’ 
% Selling Commission... 
Financing Available 
All sy Guaranteed 
(216) 562-3750 





PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EDIT 7500 HR, excellent, $8000; EDIT 
7500 LR, Rev D, 3 years, $8000; EDIT 





1750, Rev C, 3 years, $2500. Guaran- | 


teed. Bob Weber; (216) 831-0480. 





| AM, CG TYPESETTERS. Reconditioned. 
| Trades OK. Strips, Parts Kits. All 
| Guaranteed. WSI; (216) 729-2858. 





AM _TYPESETTERS. yom Set 500, 
1011/504, 


4, $2950; CompEdit 


5810, $12, 500, '5900, $13,900; | 


5618, $5000, IP add $4000, TCO add 
$1500. WSI; (216) 729-2858. 





CASH FOR 
MARK I, IV, V PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON 202-CG8600 
(614) 846-7025 


TYPESETTERS. Unified Composer, 
$2500; Uniterm, $950; eee, e. 
$5250; 8” Disk Reader, $1250; M 
$1250; Qume ae $2500; 





Word Com, $1000; Uniscan, $1000. 


Preview 505, $2500. WSI; (216) 729- | 
2858. H 





CG MDT/350, $3300. With conmunica- 


tion interface-$3550. Terminals are re- | 


conditioned with warranty. on a a 
tems Exchange Inc; (716) 385-3027. 


NEW—Best Optical Scanner 
made by 3M 
(305) 665-8214 
NUARC SST 20x24 C horizontal camera 
with 6 foot bed, 5 years, $2200; Robert- 
son 440 vertical camera, 20x24, 


$2750; PORTAGE III art waxer, $195. 
mane. Bob Weber; (216) 831- 








| up discs. Some new. 


TYPESETTING EQUIPMENT 
Due to change in systems the following 


| equipment is available: 


2 IBM = computers wit related 1/0 
uipm 
TTS 0 A with assorted spare 


parts. 
118 bores 7''x8" paper tape, 32 rolls 


per box. 

—? with assorted spare parts and 
cables 

! BRPEE punches—8 level with hoods 


and assorted spare parts and cables. 
Bs boxes 1'’x14" paper tape, 9 rolls per 


| box. 
; 2 ECRM PDP8 computer mainframes 


Fototronic Discs, many faces with back- 
i ist on request. 
— Model K 
mpugraphic 7200H 
yon ercook #219 proof press 
To place your bid please call the 


SOUTH BEND TRIBUNE 
(219) 233-6161, ext. 240 





CG EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
Editwriter 7500 HR, Rev D, 10 fonts, 
spare parts kit, $8800; Editwriter 7770 
IT HR with Preview, 10 strips, $13,800; 
7200 TG visual or 30 strips 
$2700; Unisetter with D K 
te (216) 562-3750 or (216) 562- 





USED TYPESETTING EQUIPMENT 
Cameras Platemakers 
Nationwide Brokers-10% Sales Com- 
mission. We remove the risk when buy- 
ing or selling between individuals. 

Bob Weber, (216) 831-0480 


PRESSES 








COMPUGRAPHIC UNISETTER, $6975; 
Sar Buerepnic Unified Composer, 

Compugraphic Uniscan, 
$3450. All being used daily, in excellent 
condition and under renewable service 
contract with cacy en Also, Har- 
ris 1030 terminal with tape reader, 
$2200; Compugraphic Unitape (AKi 
9100), $950. All available early 
February. Call Jewell; (314) 937-9811. 





| CG TYPESETTERS. Exec 4,8 Bas CG 
| KANSA INSERTER with 6 stations, full | 


Rs $7200) 
Edit sey $2500 


0, Per 
4 $2500/ RCP 101, 
$1580. WSI; ‘ 16) 729-2858. 


COMPEDIT 5900 with PREVIEW, new, 
$16,900; COMPEDIT 5810, 2 years, 
$11,750; COMPEDIT 5618, available 
March 1984, $4000. Guaranteed. Bob 
Weber; (216) 831-0480. 


7200 - $1950, 750 
7700 H Rone “ 
a. $400 








GOSS METROLINER 
New, never installed, still in factory 
boxes. Available immediately, 22" cut- 
off, 6 units, 2 half color decks, 2:1 twin 
delivery, 6 Goss automatic RTP's. 
BELL-CAMP INC. 
(201) 796-8442 Telex 130326 


GOSS COMMUNITY 
RECONDITIONED AND GUARANTEED 
5-74 with SC folder 
3-'74 units, ¥2-% web folder 
1-'77 3-color Universai unit 
4-'71 V15A-JF folder 4-74 
5-74 Newsking, KJ6 folder 
Will sell individual components. Call for 
installed ee. 

E TAKE TRADE-INS 
OFFSET WEB SALES, INC 
73 N SUNSET DRIVE 
CAMARO ISLAND WA 98292 
(206) 387-0097 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for January 28, 1984 





Use this handy order form to order: 
1984 EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE (Published Dec., 1983) 
1983 EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEAR BOOK (Published April, 1983) 
Please send me: 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE 
Exclusive data on U.S. and Canadian newspaper markets. 


] 1984 Edition $50 per copy Bulk orders 5 or more $45.00 each 
(U.S. and Canada) $65 per copy outside U.S. & Canada 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEARBOOK - Encyclopedia of the newspaper industry. 
]1983 Edition $50 per copy Bulk orders 5 or more $45.00 each 


(U.S. and Canada) $65 per copy outside U.S. & Canada Number of copies 


Name litle 
Company 
Nature of Business 


Address 


2] |) ea aes Oe oa eis , _Zip — 
Payment must accompany Market Guide and Year Book orders. 


New York State residents add applicable sales tax 





Enclose this card 


with your payment. 











EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


HELP WANTED 





PRESSES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 


ACADEMIC 





GOSS 
Goss Urbanite 5 units, 1972, 3 Cary 
Pasters 
Goss Urbanite 4 units 
Goss Urbanite 3 color units 
Goss Urbanite 10 units new 1980 
Goss Urbanite 1000 series ¥% folder 
Gregg Flying imprinters (for Urbanite) 
Goss Urbanite folders, roll stands, drives 
& accessories 
Goss Community 5 units 1976 
Goss Community 6 units, SC folder, 


Goss Community folders, drives & 
accessories 

Goss Suburban 1500 & 1600 series, 10 
unit 2 folders 

Goss Suburban add-on units (1000 
series) 

Goss HV 8 units 

Goss HV 4 units 

Goss Cosmo units for add-on 


Harris 1650 add-on unit 

Harris 1650 6 unit press 

Harris 845 4 units, folder 

Harris 845 8 units, 2 folders 

Harris V-25 5 units 1973 with folders 
Harris V-25 8 units 1982 

Harris V-15A add-on unit 1976 

Harris V-22 4 units, folder 

Harris folders, roll stands, upper balloon 
formers & drives 

Harris V15A, 8 units, 1974 

Harris V25 won en former 


3 Colorking units 1969 

2 Newsking units 1979 

2 KJ-6 folders 1979 

6 units Newsking, 1974 
MISCELLANEOUS 

2 Martin Flying Pasters rated at 1400 

FPM 1979 

2 Cary Silicon Applicators 

3 Cary Flying Pasters (running on Urba- 


nite) 

1 Web Specialities 3 Web Angle Bar Nest 
Baldwin Count-O-Veyors 104, 105, 
106, 108 


Count-O-Veyors 104, 105, 106, 108 
Compiete presses or components sold 
ren 

WANTED: Newspaper presses and 
accessories 

IPEC INCORPORATED 
97 Marquardt Drive 
Wheeling (Chicago) IL 60090 

(312) 459-9700 Telex 206766 





REBUILT URBANITE UNITS 


1. Individual components or complete 
presses. 

2. Units are stripped down to the side 
frames and restored to like new condi- 
tion. 

3. Cost is approximately half of replace- 
ment price. 

4. Exchange program availabie to 
minimize down time. 

5. Inquire for pictures and brochures. 
IPEC, INC, 97 Marquardt Drive, Wheel- 
ing IL 60090; (312) 459-9700, Telex 
20-6766. 


| 2 unit 900 series Suburban 
2 unit 1000 series Suburban 
4 unit 1100 series Suburban 
Community folder 
4 unit Goss Urbanite, fully reconditioned 
. unit ay orp tinny Ye and 
| Ye page folder with upper former 
| Urbanite Tri-Color unit 

Urbanite add-on units and folders 
4 unit Harris V15A with JF12, 1982 
Harris V15A add-on units, 1975/76 
2-3 unit News King 
4-8 unit Daily King, manufactured 1971 
| KJ6 Heavy duty folders 
| KJ8 with upper forrner-1976 folder 
| News King add-on units 
| Acumeter paster 





Offered Exclusively b 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORP 


105th & Santa Fe Dr, PO Box 15999 
Lenexa, Kansas 66215 
(913) 492-9050 


| 8 UNIT GEMINI WEB OFFSET PRESS 
| 4 stacked units, brush dampeners 

| 21%" cut-off x 36" 

| Two collecting jaw folders 

| one Gemini “4 page folder 

| Three automatic autopasters 

| Call H. Rosenberg; (716) 876-6410 


| SUNITS 845 Harris 2 folders, 4 units V 
| 22 and 25 Harris. 4 Units Community. 
| (818) 885-5995. 


4 UNIT NEWSKING KJ-6. $125,000. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











use now. CNI, Box 1777 Spartanburg SC 
29304; (803) 585-3678. 


WOOD LITHOFLEX DOUBLE WIDTH 
offset newspaper press, 22%" cutoff, 
72 inch web width, 5 printing units, 2 
folders, 5 RTP’s. Optional oven and 





reasonably. Box 
lisher. 





Like new. 20 HP drive, GE controls. In | 








Telex 4-2362 | 


GOSS METRO, 22”, 6 units, 1982 
Metro, 22%'', 4 units, 1972 
Urbanite, 6 units, 3-color unit 
Urbanite, 5 units and 4 units 
Urbanite add on units, 3-color unit 
Urbanite folders, upper formers 

Suburban 1500, 4 units, 1975-80 
SSC Community, 4 units, 1980 
SC Community, 4 units, 1976 
SC Community, 5 units, 1968-69 
SC folders, 3 in stock 

Harris 1650, 6 units and 4 units 
845, 7 units and 4 units 
V25, 8 units and 4 units 
V15A, 4 units, 1975 

Soina-King Newsking, 5 units, 1976 
Colorking, 5 units, 1978 
Colorking, 4 units, 1980 

Auto Splicers: a. Goss, MEG 

Counterstackers: Baldwin, Muller 

Custom Bilt 3 knife trimmers, 2 

ONE Corporation 
3400 Malone Drive 
Atlanta GA 30341 
(404) 458-9351 Telex 700563 





| WE HAVE IN STORAGE: Spare parts for 


| Hoe, 


Scott, Goss and Wood presses, 


offset or letter press. 





chills for coated paper. Ideal for daily | 
newspaper with high pagination. Priced | 
263, Editor & Pub- | 


| Datsun 4000 


1980 COLOR KING 2 unit heatset web | 


| press with KJ8 combination foider, dry- 
| ers, chills and many accessories, can be 


| seen running and available immediately. | 


| Newman & 





| 17 RECONDITIONED Baldwin Circula- 


iates (816) 756-3350. | 


| tors, 34 gallon, $450 each. Baldwin | 
| Automixers available also. Call (816) | 


| 763-1001. 





| 
| GOSS URBANITE, 3 units, 1 color unit, | 


| folder, 3 Butlers, 1980, Idab Conveyor 
| and C/Stacker. 

| Goss Suburban, 4 units, 1000 series. 

| Harris M-1000, 6 units, 1972. 

| Goss, Mark |, 21%", 4 units. 

| Goss, Mark |, 22%", 4 units. 

| Goss, Mark |, add on 22%. 

| Newsking, 3 units, KJ 4. 

| BELL-CAMP INC 

H 465 Boulevard 


PO Box 97 
Elmwood Park NJ 07407 
' (201) 796-8442 Telex 130326 








JOIN OUR CONTRACT CREW! 


.Those individuals, companies, syndicates that know the value 
of an E&P ad and run with us on a regular basis. 
So be it 12, 26 or 52 times per year, we produce business and profit for 
these people. We offer you freedom to rotate your copy within our 
regular deadline times, monthiy billing and the best exposure in the 


field. 


Reserve your place now, in the most effective classified market in the 


newspaper industry. 


E&P CLASSIFIEDS 


Rates on Request 
(212) 752-7050 
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1 Hoe colormatic folder 
3 to 2-22% cutoff 
12 unit Goss Mark | press 
Goss Mark | add on units 
Goss reels and pasters 
Goss Mark | halfdecks 
1 double Goss 2:1 foider-22% cutoff 
Goss Skip Slitter 
Portable ink fountains 
Cline reels and pasters 
Goss single width balloons 
104A counter stackers 
Hoe Skip Slitters 
6 units of Urbanite, folder and balloon 


12 Goss digital pasters 
= manual platemaking systems 
each platemaking systems 
Capitol a equipment, new & 
u 


Heister fork lift, 4000 pounds 
unds, paper clamp truck 
Goss Urbanite quarter folder 
Cole quarter folder 
Paper roll dollies 
We have or can get what you need 
for your pressroom or mailroom. 
We do machinery moving and erecting 
We buy printin; uipment. 
NORTHEAST INDUSTRIES, INC. 
(213) 256-4791 


WANTED TO BUY 


A PRESS UNIT or a half deck to match 
our Community press circa 1969-1973. 
Call; (213) 454-1321. Ask for Paul. 











tion. Call collect Herb (201) 289-7900. 
AMS, 1290 Central Av, Hillside NJ 
07205. 





GOSS COMMUNITY add-on unit 
wanted. Grease or oil okay, but must be 
in good condition. Prefer Southeast loca- 
tion. Moe Pujol; (904) 638-0212. 


@IDAB 448 counter stacker, 
eMuller 227 Inserter, i 
e@Signode MLN2 or MLN2A Tying 





Machines. Reply to Graphic Manage- | 


ment Associates: (617) 481-8562. 


LOOKING FOR 8 to 10 units Community 
and 2 folders. 
(818) 885-5995. 


SHERIDAN 48-P inserter, in operational 
condition. Reply to Box 6777, Editor & 
Publisher. 











WANTED: Used Muller-Martini Model | 


227 Inserting Machines. Must be in 
running condition. Call C.D. Yeary; 
516) 582-4343. 





WE WILL BUY your surplus Resisto 


= Pan Paper, Serta bry expired. 
Cail Toll Free; 800-255-0394. 


' other two. 


| MAGAZINE JOURNALISM: Opening Fall 
| 1984 for assistant or associate pro- 
| fessor. PhD preferred; Master's and pro- 


fessional experience required. Opportu- 


nity for sequence leadership and strong 


academic/professional ties. Ap lication 
deadline: March 16 or untii filled. Ap- 


| plications from women and minority 


group members encouraged. Send re- 


——? to Dean Herbert Strentz, 


hool of Journalism and Mass Com- 


| munication, Drake University, Des 


Moines lowa 50311 





| ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, tenure track, 
| to teach photojournalism and graphics, 
| aS well as other courses in mass com- 
; munication, especially ae ya 

I- 


oa upon interests and qua 
fications. Scholarly research and/or pro- 
fessional activity will be expected. Mast- 


| ers degree and substantial professional 


experience in photojournalism and/or 


| graphics required, PhD and professional 


experience preferred; news editing 
experience will also be considered. Sal- 
ary in upper teens to low 20's dependin 


| on qualifications, with eS 
| summer teaching, if desired, at 18% of 


base —S two courses. Application 
deadline March i, 1984. Applicants 
should send resume and cover letter 
indicating primary areas of teaching and 
research interests to Hugh Cowdin, 


| Chairperson, Department of Com- 


munication, University of Nebraska at 


| Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 68182- 


0112. UNO is an Equa! Opportunity/ 
Affirmative Action employer. 


JOURNALISM: Beginning fall, 1984. 
Teaching duties include supervision of 
twice-weekly student newspaper. Rank 





| and salary: instructor or assistant pro- 
| fessor, from $18,000 for nine months, 


depending on qualifications. Master's 


| degree required; PhD preferred. Pro- 
| fessional experience and teaching 


experience required. Send and applica- 
tion letter by March 15 to Dr. Sue Park, 
Head of Department of Language, Liter- 
ature and Journalism, West Texas State 
University, Canyon, Texas 79016. An 
equal opportunity/affirmative action 
employer. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 





| FORNIA School of Journalism anti- 


cipates up to three tenure-track Assis- 
tant/Associate Professor appointments 
for the 1984-85 academic year: one in 
Broadcasting, requiring ten years’ 
experience with major national and 
international broadcasting organiza- 


| tions, background in news and public 


affairs with emphases in writing and pro- 


| duction, substantial electronic publica- 
CHESHIRE and Phillipsburg any condi- | 


tions, and thorough eepay ss hy his- 
tory, ethics, and law; one in Public Rela- 
tions, requiring significant professional 
experience combined with research abil- 


| ities leading to publication in scholarly 


and professional journals; and one in 


| History, Law, and Freedom of the Press, 
| requiring highest level professiona! and 


scholarly engagement with issues of 
press, law, and the political process. 
Advanced degree preferred for the 
Broadcasting ition; required for the 
aiary and rank com- 
mensurate with qualifications. Send 
letters of application, resumes, refer- 
ences and sample publications 
immediately to: New Appointments 
Committee, School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles CA 90089-1695. An Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
Employer. Women and ethnic minorities 
are particularly encouraged to apply. 








You May Take One Giant Step... 
toward a better job 
by placing your ad in E&P’s 
Positions Wanted section! 











HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 





JOURNALISM/ENGLISH: Beginnin 

September 1984, tenure-trac 

assistant-professorship in the English 
department as Director of Journalism, a 
minor-field program emphasizing news 
reporting, magazine writing, free lanc- 
ing, (no public relations, advertising, or 


announcing). 
Responsibilities: teach introductory 
junior-level newswriting course and 
another journalism course, arrange for 
other courses in program, advise journal- 
ism minors, including supervising 
internships in local newspapers, televi- 
sion and radic stations. Usual teaching 
load is two courses each semester, 
including courses in the English curricu- 
lum. Continued publication expected. 
Qualifications: journalistic experience 
and publication, teaching experience, 
evidence of administrative ability, 
appropriate degrees. Send letter of 
application, credentials, representative 
clips, and letters of recommendation to 
Robert Donovan, Chair, Department of 
og SUNY gt Albany NY 
12222, by 1 March 1984. 

An Equal Opportunity, Affirmative 
Action employer. Applications from 
minority persons, women, handicapped 
persons and Viet Nam-era veterans are 
especially welcome. 


WASHBURN UNIVERSITY 
COMMUNICATION ARTS: Instructor or 
Assistant Professor of Journalism. Te- 
nure-track appointment. PhD preferred. 
PhD in Journalism required for Assistant 
Professor rank. Teaching and student 
advising experience essential and pro- 
fessional experience valuable. 
Responsibilities will include teaching 
courses in reporting, news editing, 
magazne article writing, publications, 
survey of mass media, and history of 
journalism; faculty advisor to student 
publications; and training or experience 
in the following: photojournalism, media 
law, media graphics and public rela- 
tions. Salary is commensurate upon 
a and experience. Position avail- 
able Fail semester 1984. Application 
deadline March 1, 1984. A complete 
application includes a professional 
resume, an academic transcript, and 
three letters of recommendation. Send 
to: Dr. Elaine Gardiner, Acting Chairper- 
son, Communication Arts Department, 
Washburn University of Topeka, Topeka 
KS 66621. Washburn University is an 
equai opportunity/affirmative action 
employer. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY has a faculty 
are in the Division of Radio- 

elevision, Department of Communica- 
tion Studies. Tenure track; Assistant or 
Associate Professor. Emphasis is on 
Broadcast Writing, and/or television stu- 
dio production. Should also be able to 
teach in one of the following areas: 
broadcast management, news and publ- 
ic affairs, regulation. Must have PhD in 
hand or assured. Experience in the com- 
munications industry highly desirable. 
Send letter of application, complete 
vita, and three letters of recommenda- 
tion by February 15, 1984 to: 

Lee R. Polk 
Department of Communication Studies 
Baylor ey 
Waco TX 7679: 

Baylor University is an Affirmative Ac- 

tion/Equal Opportunity Employer. 


BEGINNING Fall, 1984. Teaching dut- 
ies include supervision of twice-weekly 
student newspaper. Rank and salary: 
instructor or assistant professor, from 
$18,000 for nine months, depending on 
qualifications. Master's degree re- 
quired; PhD preferred. Professional 
experience and teaching experience re- 
quired. Send resume and application 
letter by March 15 to Dr. Sue Park, Head 
of Department of Language, Literature 
and Journalism, West Texas State Uni- 
versity, Canyon TX 79016. An equal 
opportunity/affirmative action employer. 
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THE UNIVERSITY of Wisconsin Oshkosh 
Department of Journalism seeks to fill 
three positions to teach undergraduate 
courses in its accredited program to re- 
place retirements and accommodate 
increased growth. 

One position involves teaching courses 
in the news-editorial sequence. Course 
responsibilities include news writing, 
editing and reporting, and other courses 
based upon applicant's interest and 
experience. A doctorate is preferred, but 
a master’s with recent and significant 
newsroom or related experience, is re- 
quired. 

A second position involves teaching 
courses in public relations. Course 
responsibilities include principles, 
publicity, and a practicum. A master's 


| and recent professional experience in 


public relations is required; a doctorate, 
with recent professional experience, 
would be a significant plus. 

A third position would carry primary 
responsibility in the advertising position 
of the Ad-PI uence, although some 
experience and the desire to help out in 
public relations would be helpful. A 
master's and recent professional 
experience in advertising is required. 
Both advertising and public relations 
— offer opportunities for curricu- 
um development. 

Depending on credentials of applicants, 
two of the positions may be filled as te- 
nure-track; the other would be filled as a 
lecturer/non-faculty staff member. Rank 
and salaries are negotiable. Please send 
a letter of application san, A 
sought, and vitae to Gary Coll, Chairman, 
Department of Journalism, UW 
Oshkosh, Oshkosh WI 54901. 

Closing date for applications is February 
17, 1984. The University of Wisconsin 
Oshkosh is an Equal Opportunity 
institution. 


TWO OR POSSIBLY three tenure track 
positions to begin August 1984. PhD 
referred. Candidates with relevant pro- 
‘essional media experience required, 
research and publications record pre- 
ferred, evidence of research potential re- 
quired. Demonstrated ability to teach in 
at least one of the following areas: news- 
editorial, advertising, graphics, plus 
= mass communication courses. 
arget level: instructor or assistant pro- 
fessor. Rank and salary dependent upon 
candidate's qualification and 
experience. Send letter of application, 
detailed current resume and names of 
three references to: Professor Elliott S. 
Parker, Chair, Search Committee, 
Department of Journalism, Central 
Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant MI 
48859. Application deadline February 
24, 1984. All persons, including 
women, members of minority — 
and the handicapped are encouraged to 
apply. CMU is an affirmative action/ 
equal employment opportunity 
institution. 





. on the way up. Box 








ASSISTANT PROFESSOR—tenure 
track, starting 15 “— 1984. Primary 
teaching duties: Journalism, pro- 
fessional/Business Writing, and Fresh- 
man Composition. PhD or MA in Jour- 
nalism; evidence of academic training in 
Freshman Composition is desirable. This 
is not a literature position. Application 
and complete dossier to: Mike Rowland, 
Humanities Chair, Lander College, 
Greenwood SC 29646. All inquiries will 
be acknowledged. Preference given to 
applications received by 10 February 
1984. Equal Opportunity Employer. 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL MANAGER/ad manager for 
our twice a week county seat weekly. 
Located in a nice Zone 5 community. 
Award-winning publication. Must have 
proven track record. Apply with resume 
and salary history Box 6867, Editor & 
Publisher. 





ATTENTION 

Advertising Managers 
We are searching for an advertising man- 
ager who wishes to become a general 
manager with totai operational 
responsibilities for our 10,000 circula- 
tion daily and Sunday newspaper in Zone 
5. The successful candidate will have a 
track record in all phases of newspaper 
advertising including retail and classi- 
fied. Leadership, high energy level, goal 
orientation, and the desire to be the 
best, are all qualities that we require. 
This is a career opportunity with a well 
known newspaper gg All replies 
heid in strict confidence. Send resume 
and salary track to Box 6870, Editor & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL MANAGER 
Weekly papers need strong candidate for 
general manager. Must have experience 
in financial, marketing and personnel 
management. Zone 3—send salary his- 
tory and resume to Box 6856, Editor & 
Publisher. 








CONTROLLER 
Experienced, energetic, degreed 
accountant needed by a rong com- 
pany employing over 150. Should have 
at least three years experience, prefer- 
ably some in industry. Supervisory 
experience or CPA certified a plus. Send 
resume and confidential salary history to 
Ed Beeler, Vice President. 

Landmark Community Newspapers 
of og tong 9 Inc. 
PO Box 346 
Westminster, Maryland 21157 
AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


GENERAL MANAGER for (Zone 5) 
15,000-30,000 circulation shopping 
guide. of of a — news- 
paper and weekly shopping guide group 
with over 140,000 Cdn. This isa 





training position to prepare you to pub- | 


lish larger properties in the future. An 
exceptional opportunity to advance for 
an aggressive individual with experience 
in advertising sales and/or newspaper 
management. Other related daily or 
poe a experience helpful. This is a 
challenging position requiring bottom 
line responsibility, as well as future 
relocation. Proven achievers may reply in 
confidence with resume and salary re- 
— to Box 6790, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





ASSISTANT publisher for New York City 
weekly group, strong in sales manage- 
ment with 3-5 years minimum 
administrative experience. Paid and free 
distribution. Good - for right person 
= 780, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





IMMEDIATE OPENING 
Production/administrative manager for 
growing weekly shopper in fast growing 
resort area in Northern Idaho. Must be 
experienced, aggressive. Great opportu- 
nity for right person. Send resumes and 
letters of reference to Box 6874, Editor 
& Publisher. 


PUBLICLY TRADED communications 
company is looking for an experienced 
general manager (CEO) with an advertis- 
ing and marketing background. The suc- 
cessful candidate will be aggressive, 
possess leadership qualities, be people 
oriented, and have the knowledge and 
experience to produce a high operatin 

profit in consort with editoria 

excellence. Our daily newspaper (with 
companion TMC product) of less than 
15,000 ABC circulation, is located in 
the university community, in the midw- 
est. Position available March 31, 1984. 
Send resume and salary history to Box 
6869, Editor & Publisher. 











THE LAS VEGAS Review-Journal, Neva- 
da's largest newspaper, is seeking young 
and aggressive individuals for supervis- 
ory positions. District managers with 2-3 
— experience will be considered. 

nd your resume and salary require- 
ments to: Circulation Director, Las Vegas 
Review-Journal, PO Box 70, Las Vegas 
NV 89125-0070. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 





WORKING MANAGER for rural weekly in 
Pacific Northwest. Must be qualified to 
supervise and participate in both news 
and advertising departments. Salary, 
performance bonus, full benefits plus 
— option. Box 6888, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





INTERNAL AUDITOR. 

Closely held diversified media company 
in Northern Zone 9 seeks experienced 
internal auditor. Accounting degree and 
knowledge of data processing required. 
No travel. Apply in confidence by send- 
’ resume to Box 6839, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
A top-notch person is needed to fill this 
challenging position of a Zone 1 daily. 
An individual with a proven record in a 
highly competitive and complex market 
as well as experience with TMC would be 
ideal. Outstanding leadership, motiva- 
tional and team building skills are 
essential. We are located ina very attrac- 
tive area. Box 6849; Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR for New York 
State daily and weekly. Plenty of room 
for advancement. Write and explain why 
you're the best candidate and give a 
complete re: history. Send resumes 
to Box 6851, Editor & Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Experienced classified advertising man- 
ager needed for twice a week newspaper 
shopper group serving Florida's fast 
growing North Sun Coast, Zone 4. Salary 
plus bonus and benefits commensurate 
with experience. Send resume to Box 
6763, Editor & Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED PHONEROOM 
; SUPERVISOR 

The Winston-Salem (North Carolina) 
Journal/Sentinel needs an experienced 
Classified phoneroom supervisor to re- 
place a retiring 30-year veteran. We offer 

ersonal challenge, excellent salary/ 
benefit plan and real growth opportunity 
in a mature market that has been judged 
one of the best places to live in the 
United States. The successful candidate 
will be a people-oriented leader and 
motivator with strong background in 
telephone sales training and creative 
sales motivation. Respond in writing (no 
phone calls) with resume and salary his- 
tory to: Dave Tyler, Winston-Salem Jour- 
nal/Sentinel, Box 3159, Winston- 
Salem NC 27102. 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER 
Metro NY area daily offers career oppor- 
tunity as #2 in fast paced classified 
advertising department. Candidate must 
be telephone sales pro who can motivate 
and supervise sales staff. Similar 
experience required. Excellent sala 
lus commission plus benefits. EOE. 
ox 6887, Editor & Publisher. 


DISPLAY AD MANAGER 
immediate opening for sales oriented ad 
manager to supervise retail, co-op and 
national advertising for morning, eve- 
ning combination in competitive South 
Florida market. 

Applicants must have major account 
sales experience, be highly motivated 
and be able to motivate sales staff. 

Excellent salary and fringe benefits. All 
replies held in confidence. Send letter 
outlining sales accomplishments, salary 
history and resume to: Tony Mangone, 
Ad Director, Post and Evening Times, 
2751 South Dixie Hwy, West Palm 
Beach FL 33405. For personal 
ane. contact Tony Mangone at 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


CiRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Strong 300,000 Zone 2 daily seeks 
advertising manager with proven sales 
management background. Must have 
ability to motivate, train and lead a pro- 
fessional sales force. Communication 
and ee skills important. Solid mar- 
ket. Good salary and benefit ns 7 An 
equal opportunity employer. Send 
resume in confidence to Box 6757, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


FASTEST GROWING daily in Florida, in 
one of the fastest growing communities 
in Florida is seeking an experienced 
salesperson with ad layout ability who is 
motivated and willing to service 
established accounts and develop new 
accounts. Excellent Meer ps benefits. 
Salary commensurate with ability. Send 
resume, references and salary require- 
ments to Sheila Tuttle, PO Box 1268, 
Vero Beach Florida 32961-1268. 





ADVERTISING/BUSINESS MANAGER 
for leading California Jewish weekly. 
prea ae | opportunity. Must have 
strong publications experience. Send 
resume to: Mr. Klein-4, Suite 954, 870 
Market St, San Francisco CA 94102. 


AD MANAGER. Available February- 

March on small, but highly regarded 

regional newsweekly in fastest-growing 

area of Zone 1. Sales experience with 

regional, national accounts a must. Pro- 

motional creativity a plus. Unlimited 
tential; great place to live. Box 6735, 
ditor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Progressive 11K NW Ohio daily with 9K 
mailed TMC shopper seeks an advertis- 
ing manager. Beautiful community. 
Modern facility. Excellent news product. 
Strong people skills a top priority. Must 
be eager to provide inspired leadership 
to a staff of ope Marketing, budget, 
organizational and sales skills all 
important. Good —_ and benefits 
package. If you wouid like to join our 
management team, please send a 
resume and cover letter explaining why 
are the right person to lead our sales 
orce to: Richard Bean, Publisher, 
Advertiser-Tribune, Box 778, Tiffin OH 
44883. Include salary expectations. 











| THE SAVANNAH NEWS/PRESS is seek- 





E&P CLASSIFIEDS 


PRODUCE JOSS 
FOR NEWSPAPER PEOPLE 








ART/GRAPHICS 


NEWSPAPER ARTIST for morning daily, 
circulation 310,000. Emphasis on 
informational graphics and illustration. 
Send resume and samples to: Wendy 
Govier, Art Director, The Arizona 
oo ht Box 1950, Phoenix AZ 
85001. 








ing experienced, motivated and highiy 
creative graphic artist for newly created 
position of Editorial Artist. Must produce 
on short notice clear, precise and visual- 
ly attractive graphics to clarify and en- 
hance news stories. Must draw and 
sketch on deadline. Must be abie to work 
independently, but also be abie to listen 
to ideas and suggestions of others who 
is have input. Portfolio. Benefits 
include group health, life & dental 
insurance, profit sharing/retirement, 
Credit Union and vacation. Send resume 
to Personnel, PO Box 1088, Savannah 
GA 31402. 





PUBLISHER/Sales Manager: Assume 
overall responsibility for small, free com- 
munity newspaper in Western Virginia. 
Strong sales background is necessary to 
bogie pursue sales potential that 
should double our revenues. For the 
aggressive, enthused leader that enjoys 
the challenge of building, this is ideal. 
Base and bonus to $27,000, plus car 
and benefits. Send resume to: Regional 
Vice President, PO box 2596, Hender- 
sonville NC 28793. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING MANAGER 
needed for a fast growing daily news- 
paper in extremely competitive market. 
Qualified applicant must have related 
advertising management experience. 
Good organization, people and com- 
munication skills a must. Good salary 
and MBO bonus. Zone 9. Box 6895, 
Editor & Publisher. 








“SHOPPER” CAREERS 


Please send resume with $ history to: 
Multi-Media, 7616 Lindley Av, Reseda 
CA 91335. Or leave day and night #s at 
(213) 344-7177. 


SALES MANAGER for two free distribu- 
tion shopping guides in Western North 
Carolina. Will be totally responsible for 
sales effort including supervising staff of 
six, hiring, training, monthly sales pro- 
motions, etc. Print Sales experience a 
must, management experience pre- 
ferred. Commission and bonuses to 
$28,000, plus benefits. Send resume 
to: Publisher, PO Box 2596, Henderson- 
ville NC 28793. 








SALES MANAGER for free distribution | CIRCULATION ZONE MANAGER—Zone 


rural newspaper in Zone 5. This publica- 


| Mail work samples and resume to: 





| An equai opportunity employer m/f. 


THE NEWS ART Department of the 
Times-Picayune Publishing Corp. of 
New Orleans is looking for a Graphic 
Designer to design and execute 
a and imaginative color and 
black and white page iayouts. Also 
responsible for other graphics as 
needed. At least 2 years experience in 
ublication design is helpful. 

ail work samples and resume to: 
George Berke, News Art Department, 
The Times-Picayune Publishing yr 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Dynamic motivator with proven sales 
background who would meet the chal- 
jengne of a competing dailies market. 
Full responsibility for district manager 
training, carrier promotion design and 
implementation and maintenance of 
high level of customer service. 
Experience in single copy sales and a 
completely computerized circulation 
system is desired. Send resume and iet- 
ter explaining how you would meet 
a ive goals in these areas. We are a 
40,000 circulation AM daily in Zone 2. 
We demand excellence. No ‘‘desk fiy- 
ers,’’ please. competitive salary, 
incentive and ae Ted DuV- 
al, York Daily Record, 1750 Industrial 
Hwy, York PA 17402. 

CIRCULATION DIRECTOR for daily and 
weekly in New York State. Meet the chai- 
lenge of a competitive market. Must be a 
motivator with a proven track record. 

nd resume, complete salary history 
and letter ex as rr background to 
Box 6852, Editor & Publisher. 


CITY CIRCULATION MANAGER 
IMMEDIATE OPENING. Experienced in 
handiing Independent Adult Home 
Delivery and Street Sale Dealers. Salary 
low $30s. Good fringes. Large metro 
- in Zone 5. Box 6861, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 











CIRCULATION MANAGER for pre- 
stigious national publication. 
Involvement in fulfillment and promo- 
tion. Growth opportunity-experience re- 


quired. Send resumes to Box 6791, Edi- | 


tor & Publisher. 











3800 Howard Av, New Orleans 
70140. 
An equal opportunity employer m/f. 


THE NEWS ART bart of the | 
Times-Picayune Publishing Corp. of 
New Orleans is looking for an Artist with | 
a a graphic design background with | 
the ability to produce visually interestin 
maps, charts, and other informationa 
graphics on a daily basis. At least 2 years 
experience is helpful. 





George Berke, News Art Department, 
The Times-Picayune Publishing | 
Corporation, 3800 Howard Avenue, New | 
Orleans LA 70102. 





WE ARE LOOKING for an illustrator/ 


; Accuracy imperative! Send resume and 


| CA 94120. 


designer who has a flair for informational 
graphics (maps, diagrams, charts, 
graphs). Must be able to conceptualize 
and expedite under deadline pressure. 


samples to: Roman Lyskowski, Art/ 
Graphics Department, San Francisco 
Examiner, PO Box 7260, San Francisco 


CIRCULATION 
MARKET 
MANAGER 


Manager needed for new 
national publication starting in 
Zone 9. Will be in charge of ail 
circulation aspects—office 
staff management, sales, serv- 
ice. Knowledge of US mails 
and computers helpful. 
Excellent opportunity for #2 
person wanting more 
responsibility and experience. 
Please forward resume and 
salary requirements to Box 
6864, Editor & Publisher. 
EOE MF. 

















HOME DELIVERY MANAGER 
We are a — one daily 
newspaper in a vibrant growing metro 
market. We are looking for a home 


delivery manager who already has | 


extensive management experience in 


recruiting, teaching and supervising | 
independent adult agents, as well as | 
youth carriers, in the basics of sales, | 
delivery and collection. This person | 


must have good communications skills, 
be results-oriented goal driven. We are 
looking for a team player who can back 
up the circulation director and can 
rganize their time, set priorities, iden- 
ti y probiems and follow through to 
achi 


jeve sound solutions. Repiy in confi- | 
dence with a current resume and a letter | 


stating your most recent circulation 
accomplishments and salary require- 


ments to Box 6785, Editor & Publisher. | 





CIRCULATION 





HOME DELIVERY MANAGER 


For 75,000 daily newspaper. We're | 
vosauitel 


seeking a professional to lea 


supervisors and district managers. A | 


| ASSISTANT CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

La tro is looking for - 
| gor thoroughly grounded in all pReses of 
circulation. 

1) Minimum 10 years experience in 
ay oe experience 
i = College degree preferred, but not 
| 1 . 
4) Problem solving and long range plann- 


| ing a plus. 
' $35,000 plus to start, de: 


pending on 
experience. Excellent benefits. ioe 9. 
| Send resume and salary history to Box 
| 6644, Editor & Publisher. 


| CIRCULATION MANAGER for Zone 5 
| daily. Excelient opportunity for number 
| two person who is ready to move up with 
essive company. Send resume to 
| Box 6891, Editor & Publisher. 


MIDWEST metro newspaper seeking 
aggressive leader to run our city circula- 
| tion department. Applicants must be 
| knowl bie in all phases of circula- 
| tion work and have the ability to moti- 
| vate. In return for your hard work we can 
| offer a competitive package, pleasant 
| working conditions and an opportunity to 
become part of a young, mic man- 
| agement team. Send us a detailed 
resume including salary history. Any 
replies will be heid confidential. Box 
6783, Editor & Publisher. 


STATE CIRCULATION MANAGER 
46,000 Southeast daily seeks aggres- 
sive, high a promotion minded, 
| state circulation manager. 
| Responsibilities include home delivery, 
| managing and training of district mana- 
| ger staff, and single copy operations. A 
; team worker, the successful candidate 
| must be able to motivate district mana- 
| ger staff to maximize sales and distribu- 
| tion efforts and be strong in leadership 
| and communication skills. Experience 
dealing with an adult carrier force and 
rural delivery a must. Measurement of 
| success will be a well trained and pro- 
motable district manager staff, timely 
| delivery, carrier retention and service. 
| Department is fully computerized with 
| an on line system. Competitive sala 
| and MBO bonus. Send resume and sal- 
ary requirements to: Dennis E. Francis, 
| Circulation Director, Anderson 
| Independent-Mail, PO Box 2507, 
| Anderson SC 29622. 


| SUBURBAN/COUNTRY MANAGER 
| IMMEDIATE OPENING. Experienced in 
| Independent Adult Dealer operation 
Salary (ew 530s. Good tringes. Large 

lary low ‘ inges. Large 
metro area in Zone 5. Box 6862, Editor 
& Publisher. 


DATA PROCESSING 


ZONE 4 organization has immediate 
need for a manager of data processing. 
Qualified candidates should have com- 
pleted a minimum of two years of formal 
| Computer coursework, and four years of 

full-time employment in the data pro- 

cessing area. Prior supervisory 
| experience and ability to establish and 
| maintain satisfactory working rela- 
tionships with department heads; 
| organize, document and direct the work 

of others; and exercise good judgment in 

a priorities a must. Responsibilit- 
| ies will include assisting management in 
| defining oral/written presentations, 

functioning as a technical advisor to pro- 
| grammers, defining equipment needs, 
and participating in all decisions con- 




















| 6 75,000 AM is looking for zone mana- 
; ger for city zone. Minimum of 5 years 
years circulation experience required. 
Good climate. Excellent benefits with a 
progressive newspaper. Send resume 


tion has a 27 year history of dynamic 
growth. Supervise sales staff of eight 
plus 2 support people. Excellent future | 
yg with — a 

ggressive newspaper background a , 
must. Respond with resume pte salary and sala requirements to Box 6658, 
history to Box 6866, Editor & Publisher. ' Editor & Publisher. 
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strong background in sales, coliections | cerning department. IBM 34 and RPG i! 
and personnel development is required. | experience needed. Salary range in the 
We are a growth market in the Sunbelt. mid-20's. Interested persons should 
We offer excellent salary, bonuses and | send resume, salary requirements and 
full benefits. Send resume with salary | letter of introduction to Box 6893, Edi- 
history to Box 6875, Editor & Publisher. | tor & Pubiisher. 











HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR 

We're looking for a gocd editor to join a 
city desk staff supervising about 25 
reporters on our Zone 2 daily and Sun- 
day. Person we're looking for must be an 
experienced supervisor and a leader, 
must know good writing and how to get it 
from others. Respond with a resume and 
a half dozen clips showing us what your 
writing is like and a letter telling us why 
you're the best candidate for the job. Box 
6837, Editor & Publisher. 


40,000 circulation AM and PM in Zone 
3 seeks executive editor. a apes staff 
of 35, report to and work with publisher. 
Management experience required. Send 
resume, salary history, examples of writ- 
ing and layout to Box 6761, Editor & 
Publisher. 





BILINGUAL JOURNALIST—Weekly 
newspaper for Hispanic community 
needs self starter to coordinate content, 
direct coverage and contribute stories 
working in daily’s newsroom. Writing 
experience needed. Send resume: Man- 
aging Editor, PO Box 5111, San Angelo 
6902. 








NEWS EDITOR 

If you have good news sense, an eye for 
graphics and the capacity to spot holes 
in stories, you might be the person to 
take over as news editor on our 85,000 
circulation Zone 2 morning daily. Our 
news editor must be able to manage a 
copy desk staff, deal with production 
and deadline pressures and know what's 
news and how to play it. We're iooking for 
someone who can sell and maintain 
= Box 6836, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


NEWS EDITOR for growing community 
tri-weekly newspaper, choice Western 
NC location. Top person with strong 
news background. Daily experience a 
plus. Perhaps #2 person ready to move 
up. Cal! (704) 452-0661 or write Editor, 
The Mountaineer, PO Drawer 129, 
Waynesville NC 28786. 


OUTDOORS EDITOR, for fastest- 
growing daily sae a in Texas 
206,000 Sunday; 140,000 daily). 
Would be in charge of organizing daily 
outdoors coverage and coordinatin 

Sunday Outdoors section. Knowledge o 
hunting, fishing, boating and camping 
required. Please send writing sampies to 
San Antonio Light, Sports Department, 
PO Box 161, San Antonio TX 78291. 


PROGRESSIVE Weeklies have opening 
for editor in eastern New York State 
(capitol area). Editing, administrative 
and layout experience required. Must be 
able to train, direct and motivate staff. 
= resume and salary requirements 
0: 


Publisher 
Ad One Media Consultants 
Box 5391 
Roessleville Station 
Albany NY 12205. 


PUBLISHER'S OPPORTUNITY 
With leading weekly news magazine for 
the live entertainment trade. Experience 
necessary as publisher of trade 
magazine. Strong background in sales, 
sales promotion and sales management 
is required. Stock options make this an 
outstanding opportunity for the right per- 
son with this — company iocated in 
a Sunbelt. Box 6877, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


REPORTER—Middle Georgia daily 
seeks reporter with at least one year 
experience. General assignments. Must 
work fast and accurately. Will be 
expected to produce large quantity of 
copy. Send resume to Doug Hall, The 
Courier Herald, Drawer B, Court Square 
Station, Dublin GA 31040. 


_ BUSINESS JOURNALIST 
Rapidly growing business journal pub- 
lisher in major markets across the coun- 
try is looking for an experienced business 
writer/reporter with editorial manage- 
ment experience. Candidate must be 
professional and promotable. If 
interested call or send resume to: 

Cordovan Corporation 
5314 Bingie Road 
Houston TX 77092 

(713) 688-8811 


























CITY EDITOR 
Experienced, top-notch journalist with 
= management skills to motivate, 
ead small reporting staff. Requires 
excellent planning ability and copy edit- 
ing skills. We're a 7 day AM in Zone 3. 
Send resume, references and salary re- 
— to Box 6816, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





COPY EDITOR 

The Gazette Telegraph, Colorado's 
Sweepstakes Award winner for general 
excellence for the past two years, needs 
an experienced copy editor. Send 
resume and a few samples of layout, 
headline writing to Lee Spaulding, Assis- 
tant Managing Editor/News, Gazette 
Telegraph, 30 S. Prospect St., Colorado 
Springs CO 80901. 


COMPUTER MAGAZINE WRITER 
Writer for rapidly growing computer 
magazine to write about IBM mini com- 

uters in a business environment. 

cellent —r and knowledge of 
IBM systems. 34 / 36 / 38 required. 
Send resume and salary requirements to 
novel 34-38, Box 6859, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


10,000 CIRCULATION daily with tradi- 
tion of excellence in photojournalism 
seeks staff photographer. Send resume, 
portfolio, tearsheets and cover letter 
including salary requirements to Jerry 
Chapwefke, ——_ Editor, Williston 
(ND) Herald, Box 1447, Williston ND 
58801. 











COPY EDITOR with management poten- 
tial. Strong word skills, strong people 
skills, good news judgment, flair for 
design. Small daily in sophisticated 
NYC-area market. Send letter, resume 
= clips to Box 6878, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





COPY EDITOR 
Accepting applications with 3 refer- 
ences, for experienced, talented copy 
editor. Must try out. Send resumes to 
Clair Cobb, News Editor, Arizona 
—- Box 1950, Phoenix AZ 
85001. 





COPY EDITOR with 2 years desk or 

reporting experience for 30,000 circula- 

tion Connecticut AM daily. Reporter with 
raduate degree or 2 years experience. 

— resume to Box 6807, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





COPY EDITOR 
SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 

Largest English aye newspaper in 
the Caribbean. 47,500 weekly circula- 
tion. Business and finance. Seeking a 

erson with excellence in news 
judgment, language usage, attention to 
detail and ability to write informative 
headlines that are not cute but teil the 
story directly and concisely. Must have 


| Strong reporter writing skills and be 


imaginative. Wiil be involved with lay- 
out. The person we seek must be 


| resourceful, hard working, have rewrite 


skills and an = for accuracy and clarity. 
Attention to detail a must to work with 
Editorial Department of ten reporters ina 
challenging environment in which noth- 
ing less than the best will be accepted. 
Fairly fluent Spanish as a second lan- 
guage is a must. Minimum five years 
experience in journalism required. 
Send cover letter explaining you're fit 
with these requirements, a resume and 
clippings to: Editor-in-Chief, Caribbean 
Business, Box 6253, Loiza Sta, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico 00914. 





IMMEDIATE OPENING for photo- 
journalist at 6000 circulation weekly. 

mphasis on feature and human interest 
stories. Some hard news reporting. Head 
writing, layout, paste-up also part of job. 
Send resume to Publisher, Carbondale 
News, Carbondale PA 18407. 


IMMEDIATE OPENING FOR 
MANAGING EDITOR 





At the New Hampshire Times, a 
statewide news magazine building on an 
11-year tradition of aggressive, indepth 
news coverage. Our circulation of over 
13,000 is climbing nicely. 

Basic to the job is that ability to develop 
and edit well incisive articles on eco- 
nomic, environmental, educational, and 
oar changes impacting the state’s 
ifestyles. 

The editorial staff of three shortly goes to 
Hae our freelance budget has been dou- 


bled. 
- or write Dan Burnham, Publisher, 
at: 


The New Hampshire Times 
PO Box 35 
20 ls rg Street 
Concord NH 03301 
(603) 224-9100 


IF YOU CAN write lively heads and be 
tough on copy under deadline pressure, 
there's a spot for you on our copy desk. 
And there's further opportunity for 
talented copy editors at The Daily Rec- 
ord, a paper on the cutting edge of the 
color graphics revolution. Desk 
experience required. Contact Tom ‘. 
ley, News Editor, The Daily Record, 5 
Park Place, Morristown NJ 07960; 
(201) 538-3030. 


MANAGING EDITOR—imagination, a 
good graphic eye and a desire to execute 
an uncompromising journalistic product 
are the skills we are looking for. 
Excellent career opportunity with young, 
fast Fie community weekly in Sili- 
con Valley area. Send resume, salary his- 
pc Bi samples to Box 6808, Editor & 
Publisher. 











MANAGING EDITOR 
The Kingsport (TN) Times-News, an all- 
day paper of 46,000 circulation daily 
and 47,000 Sunday, is searching for a 
newsroom leader to replace one who has 
taken a similar job on the West Coast. 
The best candidate will be demanding 
but fair to his or her staff; a teacher to 


young reporters and a motivator to more | 


experienced ones; a polished writer and 
concise copy reader; and a manager 
experienced in budgeting, unafraid of 
emerging newsroom technology and able 
to work as a team with an outstandin; 

group of department heads. Sen 

resume and references only to David 
Rau, Publisher, ey og Times-News, 
Box 479, Kingsport TN 37662. 


COPY EDITOR—makeup editor for 
editorial page of major West Coast daily. 
Experience pe Position includes 
opportunities for editorial writing. Box 
6811, Editor & Publisher. 











To answer box number ads in 


EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER 


Address your reply to the box 
number in the ad, c/o Editor & 
Publisher, 575 Lexington Av, 
New York, NY 10022. Please 
be selective in the number of 
clips submitted in response to 
an ad. Include only material 
which can be forwarded in a 
large manilla envelope. 





BUSINESS and financial writer wanted. 
Daily newspaper experience a must. 
Copy editing experience on VDTs a plus. 
Must be adaptable and able to handle 
varied tasks within a small team on a 
po | city daily. Bo ae yg 
s , accuracy and capacity to dig up 
the facts are needed to do this vs, 4 a 
competitive market. Send resume to Box 
6865, Editor & Publisher. 





BUSINESS 
REPORTER 


Wanted for Houston Bureau of fast 
ced daily business newspaper. Must 
ave 2 years experience on a daily news- 
paper. Position requires aggressive, well 
organized person to develop stories and 
handle varied assignments. 


Send resume and salary requirements to 
Box ON, 11 West 37 Street, New York 
NY 10018. 





An equal opportunity employer M/F 





| FEATURE WRITER—Washington news 
| bureau looking for serious Feature Writer 
| with at least 5 years’ solid experience. 
Must have depth and be good 
interviewer, able to write with balance 
and authority on fundamental issues 
affecting American society. Send clip- 
pings & resume to: Department MM, Box 
6890, Editor & Publisher. EOE. 


Editorial 
COPY/REWRITE EDITORS 





The STAR national weekly is looking for 
copy editors for its new Westchester 
county offices. Strong rewrite skills a 
must. Tabloid experience preferred. 
Must be able to produce bright, lively 
copy. $28,000 plus. DO NOT CALL. 
Send cover letter and resume to: 
Personnel Director 


STAR 
660 White Plains Road 
Tarrytown NY 10591 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR 

for 50,000 to 100,000 daily located 
east of the Mississippi. Publisher wants 
hands-on editor, with strong interest in 
local news. Some editing background a 
must. Prefer some experience on a met- 
ro. Please send full resume with any 
geographic bias to: 

CRAIG AMMERMAN & ASSOCIATES 
Executive Search Consultants 
1909 Cinnaminson Av 
Cinnaminson NJ 08077 

All replies held in strict confidence. 


EXPERIENCED copy editor for features 
desk. Flair for attractive layouts, solid 
editing skills required. Minimum 3 years 
experience. Heavy work load for 90,000 
plus daily. Apply with resume and sam- 
ples to John Rossello, Features Editor, 
Gazette Telegraph, PO Box 1779, 30S. 
Hl St., Colorado Springs CO 
80901. 











FARM REPORTER for 17,000 circula- 
tion 6-day daily. Must have either agri- 
culture training or a farm background 
and some reporting experience. Send 
resume and clips to Managing Editor, 
Worthington Daily Globe, Box 639, 
Worthington MN 56187. 


FEATURES WRITER 

Features writer for award-winning life- 
style section of 24,000 NC daily. Must 
be able to produce feature ideas and 
translate them into stories that ask to be 
read. Experience as arts and drama critic 
helpful. Job includes some layout and 
headline writing duties. Submit resume, 
writing samples and salary requirements 
to Mike Arnhoit, Features Editor, The 
Fayetteville Times, PO Box 849, Fayet- 
teville NC 28302. 
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CITY EDITOR—IIlinois daily looking for 
candidate with solid news judgment, 
ao writing skills, ability to work hard, 
lead people and take charge of a young 
and talented staff. Midwest candidates 
only. We offer a bright future, good salary 
and benefits. Editor experience pre- 
ferred, but we are willing to recognize 
that person who is ready to move into 
pone = y Resume, salary history 
and clips. All replies confidential. Box 
6894, Editor & 


DESK EDITORS 

The best newspaper in one of the na- 
tion's last competitive markets is 
expanding its copy desk, We're seeking 
copy editors who know how to write head- 
lines, lay out pages and use color. Two to 
five years of desk ee and some 
reporting preferred. Weekends, nights. 
Good salary and benefits package. We 
semomee you'll use your talents, 

levelop your skills and never be bored at 
this state capital Hay veal Resumes 
and tearsheets to Phil Sayre, The Tren- 
ton Times, PO Box 847, Trenton NJ 
08605. 


ublisher. 








EDITORIAL WRITER—100,000 Califor- 
nia daily seeks experienced editorial 
writer. We want someone who can write 
punchy, conservative editorials with 
emphasis on local subjects. Some edit- 
ing responsibility. Send resume and 
samples of work to Box 6768, Editor & 
Publisher. 


FEATURE WRITER—Washington-based 
news —— seeks experienced Fe- 
ature Writer specializing in economics, 
business & developments in business- 
related technology. Must be capable of 
interesting broad audience and have 
knack for explaining complicated matt- 
ers simply. Send resume, clippings and 
salary requirements to: Department KK, 
Box 6889, Editor & Publisher. EOE. 


EXPERIENCED REPORTER—Central 
Illinois daily/Sunday 30,000 PM has 
opening for local government reporter. 
Seeking personable newsperson with ini- 
tiative and 2 or 3 years experience to fill 
vacancy on experienced young staff. 
ane salary and benefits. Box 
6850, Editor & Publisher. 











GRADUATE ASSISTANTS: Available for 
persons with at least three years full- 
time experience in reporting, writing, 
editing, ready for mid-career opportuni 
to earn a master’s di ina 12-mont 
program. Stipends of $5600 plus full 
out-of-state tuition for best qualified 
teaching and research assistants. Write: 
Chairman, Graduate Studies, School of 
Journalism, 215 cueye Building, 
University Park PA 16802. 


GENERAL ASSIGNMENT reporter for 
New York all VDT weekly. Features and 
in-depth articles on local controversy. 
Box 6860, Editor & Publisher. 


“HOW TO GET HIRED IN JOURNAL- 
ISM" For information, write: Northwest 
a Limited, Box 3658-J, Lacey 
WA 98503. 











Immediate opening for 
MANAGING EDITOR 


For a six day a week daily and one weekly 
publication. 

We are looking for an aggressive 
individual with a minimum of three to 
five years editorial management 
experience. Must have a good local news 
judgment, strong writing ability and lay- 
out skills to manage an 8 person news 
staff. This paper is located in Central 
HWinois ae = part of avery anak pareonse 
managed and growing group of papers. 
Call The Canton Datly Ledger; (309) 
647-5100. Ask for Dave Smith. 


MANAGING EDITOR—We're looking for | 


a hard Lvaper | shirt sleeve managing 
editor who will lead our staff of 
example. Must demonstrate excellent 


ee te ee ee | ond esatiinn aaa 
ch. | 


accurate headlines and a solid 
ground in creative layout. We're located 
ina fast growing highly competitive mar- 
ket on beautiful Lake Pontchartrain just 
30 minutes from downtown New 
Orleans. Send resume a eye by ed 
of earnings to Terry Maddox, Dail 
Sentry-News, PO Box 910, Slidell 
70459. 





MANAGING EDITOR 
Must be skilled in all phases of editorial/ 
magazine work—writing, editing, 


makeup, production—with experience | 


in handling news copy. Extensive 
experience a must; supervisory and 
teaching/coaching ability needed; jour- 
nalism/communications degree re- 
quired. Send resume and salary history 





to: Gordon Shannonhouse, American | 


Journa! of Nursing Co, 555 W 57th St, 
New York NY 10019. 





SUNBELT—40,000 7 day AM seeking 


cream of the crop for managing editor | 


post. Proven journalism and manage- 
ment capabilities a must. Task of man- 
aging more than 40 persons for 
established, reputable newspaper is a 
demanding one. Save your time and ours 
if you are not among the best available. 
Box 6873, Editor & Publisher. An equal 
opportunity empioyer. 





IF YOU THINK the score and game story 
is all there is to sports writing, this 
position isn't for you. We'll provide the 
chance to cover Penn State football and 
the world champion Baltimore Orioles, 
plus a load of prep sports. You'll be join- 
ing a 5-person sports department that 
covers everything from the pee wees to 
the pros. We're looking for a person who 
knows how to make the reader feel like 
he's been part of a sporting event even 
though he hasn't left the comfort of his 
per ge coffee. Resume, work samples 
and salary requirements to: Sam Fos- 
dick, Executive editor, York Daily Rec- 
ord, 1750 Industrial Hwy, York PA 
17402. 





COPY EDITORS 


Leading business and financial news wire is 
interested in receiving applications for 
openings that develop from time to time. 

Work entails copy editing, headline writing 
and taking stories by phone from reporters in 
the field. Speed precision and ability to work 
under pressure on VDT’s essential. Applicants 
should have a minimum of one years’ wire 
service or daily editing and reporting 
experience. Pays top competitive rates. New 
York City location. Our Staff knows of this ad. 


Please send resume 
and salary history to: 


PO BOX 226-DEPT. 17 
CHURCH STREET STATION 
NEW YORK, NY 10008 
An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 
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SPORTSWRITER 


Entry-level position. Enthusiasm and 


hard work will make you a part of a winn- 
in Foe pcos sports department on 
24, circulation 7 day AM. Call Jeff 
oa The Laredo News; (512) 724- 
8386. 





SPORTS EDITOR, FEATURE WRITER— 
We are a weekly newspaper seeking a top 
eT Te pher. Would consider 
recent J-Grad. Send resume, samples 
and salary requirements to Tim Evans, 
Evans Printing and Publishing, PO Box 
99, Orion IL 61273. 





29,000 TEXAS Gulf Coast PM daily 
seeks news editor strong on layout, 
gra hics, editing and headlines, with 
DT experience and management ability 
to head universal copy desk. 
copy editor with minimum 1 year 
experience, wire desk preferred, and 
reporter with minimum 1 year 
experience for suburban beat covering 3 
adjacent communities. Resume, work 
samples, ——- requirements and 
references to Bob Houston, Managing 
Editor, Port Arthur News, PO Box 789, 
Port Arthur TX 77641-0789. 





THE TIMES-PICAYUNE/The States- 
Item of New Orleans is seeking copy edi- 
tors. Candidates should have at least two 
years of copy desk experience, they 
should be able to demonstrate a stron 
command of the English Language an 
- ability to write bright, accurate head- 
ines. 

All copy desk positions require evening 
work. Send resume to: The Times- 
Picayune/The States-item, The Per- 
sonnel Manager, 3800 Howard Avenue, 
New Orleans LA 70140. 

An equal opportunity employer m/f. 


SPORTS COPY DESK 
Multi-award winning newspaper seeks 
skilled journalist to oversee weekend 
sports desk operation in Zone 3. Position 
demands high quality copy editing, 
headline writing, row Cnn and 
modular-styie make up technique. Four 
day desk duties with fifth day option for 
feature/column writing. aay | negoti- 
able. Send resume to Bill Kirby Jr, 
3 Editor, The Fayetteville Times, 
Box 849, Fayetteville NC 28302. 





Also need | 








HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


SUNDAY EDITOR 
Zone 2 AM in the 165,000 circulation 
range seeks a Sunday editor who can 
supervise copy desk on Fridays and Sat- 
urdays and who can provide imagination 
nd | for our award- 
winning newspaper. The person we're 
seeking has several years supervisory 
experience, strong conceptual abilities 
and the capacity not only to spot what's 
wrong with a story but also to fix it. 








| Responsibilities also include overseei 


uction of business, entertainmen 


| and Sunday opinion sections. Knowi- 


edge of graphics and production useful 
~ not crucial. Box 6835, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


STRINGERS wanted to cover federal and 
state courts on asbestos litigation. 
Courthouse reporters preferred. Box 
446, Wayne PA 19087. 


SLOT PERSON 

We've just converted to morning publica- 
tion and added a Saturday edition. We're 
looking for an experienced copy editor to 
help run our expanded news desk, a 
bright capable slot who has solid 
news judgment, and sense of community 
journalism, and a creative and competi- 
tive spirit. Send letter, resume and 3 to 5 
samples of your work to Harriet Simpson, 
Editor, News-Democrat, PO Box 427, 
Belleville IL 62222. No telephone calls 
please. 


STRINGERS sought nationwide for 
Washington DC daily newsletters on 
education. Want people who can take 
assignments as well as initiate stories. 
Our subscribers range from the US 
education department to local schools 
and colleges. Send resume and 5 clips 
to: Roberta Weiner, Assistant Editor, 
Education Daily/Higher Education Daily, 
1300 N. 17th, Arlington VA 22209. No 
phone calls please. 


STAFF WRITER with at least 5 years 
experience desired for respected west 
coast regional trade publication. Prefer 
business and/or financial marketing 
experience with strength in news report- 
ing rather than feature as. Located 
near downtown Los Angeles. Send 
resume and salary requirernents to Man- 
aging Editor, Box 6876, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. Public relations experience not 
sufficient for application. 

















wii ae aoa 

neral purpose to cover iai assign- 
ments for 24,000 AM dally. Need self 
starter with solid (1-2 years) experience. 
Call Peter Lee, Editor, The Laredo News; 
(512) 724-8386. Immediate opening. 


FEATURES EDITO 
idea oriented motivator sought 
by 60,000, 7-day daily. 
Experienced professional with 


ven record of accomplish- }} 
ments. Our 13-member fea- 
tures staff produces variety of 
special sections— 
entertainment, fashion, home }j 
furnishings, lifestyle, travel. }} 
Fine writing and graphics our 
trademark. Resume to: 


Douglas K. Ray 

Executive Editor 

The Daily Herald 
PO Box 280, Arlington) 
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PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 


SALES 





WRITER/DESK person needed for award 
winning special sections/special project 
staff. Reporting, copy editing, page lay- 
out and photography experience neces- 
sary. Contact Nelder Dawson, Personnel 
Director at Alexandria Daily Town Talk, 
PO Box 7558, Alexandria LA 71306; 
(318) 487-6406. An equal opportunity 
employer. 





ENGINEER 





ENGINEERING MANAGER 


Leading newspaper seeks a creative, 
blem solving electronic engineer to 
Associate Director Systems Support. 

Must have BSEE degree, minimum 5 

years experience with numeric analog 

controls, plus digital and computer 

a Supervisory experience 

necessary. Pressroom systems heipful. 

We offer professional environment with 

state-of-the-art equipment, a com- 

pensation package up to $50,000 and 

outstanding benefits. Suburban, mid- 

Atiantic location. All replies held in strict 

confidence. Forward resume and letter, 

including salary to Box 6880, Editor & 

Publisher. 





FREELANCE 


CARTOONISTS—We are looking for 
humor worldwide. Please submit your 
samples and information to Alpha Pub- 
lications, Inc., 1079 Route 202, Center 
Square PA 19422; (215) 277-8787. 


LIBRARY 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Metro newspaper has an opening for an 
assistant librarian. Person should have 
experience in a newspaper library with 
leadership ability to help lead the staff in 
traditional library functions with an 
emphasis on electronics. Send resume 
and salary requirements to The News & 
Sun-Sentinel Co, Attention Personnel 
Department, 101 N. New River Drive E, 
Fort Lauderdale FL 33302. 


PRESSROOM 


PRINTING PLANT FOREMAN with Com- 
munity SC experience. Must be hands- 
on person with knowledge of process 
color. Experience in mailroom equip- 
ment a plus. Quality conscious, mecha- 
nically strong. Able to motivate people. 
Contact Len Lake; (203) 354-2261 or 
write The Housatonic Valley Publishing 
Company, 11 Boardman Terrace, New 
Milford CT 06776. 




















PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION DIRECTOR 
Production Director for North San Diego 
daily newspaper; 35,000 circulation. 
Responsibilities include production 
planning and budgeting; press, camera, 
composing and distribution. Experience 
with Goss Urbanite press preferred. 
Minimum 5 years newspaper producticn 
experience required. Box 6793, Editor & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN 
With Goss Metro experience. We are an 
80,000, 7 day per week operation in 
Zone 2. Must be mechanically strong 
and quality conscious. Administrative 
capabilities a plus. Send resume to Box 
6838, Editor & Publisher. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES SUPERVISOR 
for joint operating facility. Requires TAL- 
STAR/GA maintenance experience. 
Opportunity for advancement in great 
working environment. Send resume to: 
Personnel Department, Hawaii News- 
fee Agency, PO Box 3350, Honolulu 
196801. 











86 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN. Must | 


have STRONG background in front end 
systems and ITU environment. ECRM 
system with advantage ad setter, good 
opportunity for the right n, with 
bottom line knowledge. EXCELLENT 
SALARY AND BENEFITS. Box 6825, 
Editor & Publisher. 








| FIELD PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 


To oversee remote production 
of established newspaper. 
Camera and other pre-press 
experience for offset 
essential. Electronic and/or 
computer background help- 
ful. Must recognize good color 
work and be free to travel 
extensively. Excellent com- 
pensation, fringes. 


Box 6828 
Editor & Publisher. 


























GENERAL PRINTER 
Hot type and cold type. Salary negoti- 
able. Possibility of buying into the busi- 
ness. Zone 2. Respond to Box 6832, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ZONE 6 10,500 daily has opening for 

production manager. Candidate must 

have strong press and composition 

experience. Excellent position, first line 

po gree $25,000 to start. Box 
09, Editor & Publisher. 





DIRECTOR, NEWSPAPER SYSTEMS 
Immediate opening for director of corpo- 
rate production/technical services. 
Extensive working experience in all 

hases of newspaper operations— 

yond the basic production/technical 
aspects. Proven managerial skills a 
necessity. Must be able to look beyond 
our basic business to new distribution 
methods; satellite/microwave tech- 
nology; pagination; computer and new 
press applications. Please send resume 
outlining experience, education and sal- 
ary requirements to: 
Human Resources 
Lee Enterprises 
130 East 2nd Street 
Davenport IA 52801 
An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 





PROMOTION 


PROMOTION MANAGER 

The Sacramento Bee, a 225,000 daily 
and 255,000 Sunday newspaper in one 
of the nation’s fastest growing markets, 
has an immediate — for a PROMO- 
TION MANAGER. Previous daily news- 
paper promotion experience preferred. 
We're looking for an ambitious, aggres- 
sive and innovative manager who can 
promote effectively in a competitive 
market. Strong verbal, writing and man- 
agerial skills are essential. Must be able 
to communicate effectively with all 
levels of management, as well as outside 
ad + ania Thorough knowledge of radio, 
outdoor and tv promotion necessary. 
Competitive salary and benefits. All repl- 
ies held in strict confidence. Send letter 
and resume to Joanna Stratton, Per- 
sonnel Director, The Sacramento Bee, 
PO Box 15779, Sacramento CA 95852. 
An equal opportunity employer. 








SALES 





SALES 





will be arranged. 


An 
Equal Opportunity 
Employer m/t/h/v 





NEWS INK SALES 


Santa Fe Springs, CA Based 


We are one of the world’s leading producers of printing inks. 
Increasing product sales in a rapidly growing market has 
created this sales opportunity. We need the skills and experi- 
ence of a top-notch sales person to sell printing inks to major 
metropolitan newspaper accounts in the Southern California 
and San Francisco Bay areas. Strong advancement potential 
is here for someone committed to hard work and achievement 
in these high growth locations. 60% travel required. 


You may be considered with a strong sales background coupled 
with graphic arts experience related to newspaper production. 
This position requires excellent sales and communications 
ability in relating to customers on all levels. 


We offer an attractive salary, commensurate with experience, 
a company car, paid expenses, sales incentive program, and 
a liberai benefits package. For immediate consideration, please 
send resume with salary history and requirements, in confi- 
dence, to our News Ink Division headquarters. Local interviews 


MIKE JONES 
Western Regional Sales Manager 


SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
GENERAL PRINTING INK DIVISION 


631 Central Avenue 
Carlstadt, N.J. 07072 


ATTENTION 

NATIONAL AD MANAGERS! 
If you are currently the national advertis- 
ing manager of a small to medium-sized 
daily, ready to assume a new challenge 
in magazine publishing, we have an 
exciting sales management opportunity 
for you. Join our team in the sunny 
South—where the weather's fine, busi- 
ness is booming and the natives are 
friendly. We need a be eget full serv- 
ice advertising salesperson. Our 
nationally known magazines are crying 
for the attention of a sales craftsman; 
someone who can pe poo work with 
some of the biggest ad agencies in the 
country; handle heavy phone sales; and 
still get out in the field and direct-sell our 
regional accounts. Sound interesting; 
there's more. We're losing our grip on the 
Number 1 spot in our market and we 
need a real pro to formulate the 
strate nd carry it out—that will put 
us back on top. Strong sales, organiza- 
tional, and management skills a must; 
but we will consider an exceptional 
second-in-command who's ready to 
move up. Great location, super salary/ 
incentive package for the right candi- 
date. Send resume, cover letter and sal- 
= history to Box 6778, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





SALES MANAGER 
Central Mass Media (the 139th fastest 
growing company in the USA according 
to Inc. Magazine) is looking for a sales 
manager for our urban weekly news- 
paper, Worcester Magazine. Position 
involves supervision of 10 person staff. 
If you are intelligent, driven, know how to 
sell and how to teach others how to sell, 
contact Dan Kaplan today at (617) 799- 
0511 or write: Box 1000, Worcester MA 





SALES MARKETING 

We are seeking a sales person with at 
least 3 years experience in newsprint, 
craft paper or newspaper sales for North- 
eastern markets. Candidate must have 
the ability to relate to all newspaper 
operational departments such as 
peg neh | production and circulation, 
etc. Excellent company paid benefits. 
Salary commensurate with experience 
= performance bonuses awarded. 

lease send resume to Box 6868, Editor 
& Publisher. 





WEST TEXAS daily seeks ad salesperson 
with a creative, — approach to 
selling. Excellent career opportunity. 
Contact: Advertising Director, Big 
Spring Herald, PO Box 1431, Big Spring 
TX 79721. A Harte-Hanks Newspaper. 








Sun Chemical 
Corporation 





TRAVEL AND RESORT 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 

We have an opening in our national 
advertisng department for an 
experienced sales representative to help 
us expand our travel, resort and transpor- 
tation accounts. We are seeking a self- 
starter who is looking for a career—not 
- a job. The individual we seek must 

a career professional with excellent 
organizational skilis who works well wit- 
hout close supervision and can make 
effective sales presentations. The ability 
to deal effectively with a variety of people 
and to work well under deadline pressure 
are essential. If you have exerience in 
direct outside sales, preferably advertis- 
ing or media sales, you may be the per- 
son we are seeking. We offer an excellent 
starting salary and commission package, 
and complete company benefits. If you 
re interested, please send a resume and 
salary requirements in strict confidence 
to Betty Riley, eae Publishing Co, PO 
Box 32188, Charlotte NC 28232. An 
equal opportunity employer. 


E & P CLASSIFIEDS 
The ee Marketplace 
(212) 752-7050 
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SALES 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





RETAIL SALES MANAGER 
30,000 circulation daily in fast growing 
Zone 1 market seeks a detailed person to 
lead a professional sales force of 7. Must 
be able to handle selected major 
accounts while managing administrative 
duties. An excellent ground floor 
oppportunity with good salary and bene- 
fit package. Equal opportunity 
employer. Send resume in confidence to 
Box 6834, Editor & Publisher. 





SHOPPER or newspaper salesman 
needed for new project in Zone 5 by 
existing med newspaper. Must be en- 
treprenaurial and capable of selling to 
both large and small advertisers, as well 
as running small but frowing staff. We 
are looking for a top-flight person who 
can work himself into a high-paying post 
while starting with above-average earn- 
ings. Send resume and detailed letter 
about your past achievements to Box 
6753, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR—10 years experience, 
the last 4 in a management capacity. 
Last position Assistant Circulation 
Director at 40,000 AM newspaper. 
Hands down experience in the office and 
on the street. | have experience with 
unionized district managers. Would pre- 
fer Zone 2 but relocation not ruled out. 
Paul Serio, 53 Lisburn Av, Shrewsbury 
PA 17361; (717) 235-6925. 


CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 
Circulation executive interested in the 
director's slot with medium size daily. 
Skills in human resource management, 
district manager a bu geting, 
ABC, carrier training, TMC, daily and 
Sunday delivery, sales promotion, and 
managing a computerized circulation 
department. Credentials reflect circula- 
tion growth and achievement of major 
circulation projects. Excellent resume 
and career history. First class refer- 
ences. Box 6841, Editor & Publisher. 











Feature Your Feature in 
FEATURES AVAILABLE 
And Watch Your Syndicate Sales 
Soar! 





DO YOU NEEDAN EXPERIENCED MAN- 
AGER OR SUPERVISOR—with TMC- 
shopper, daily-weekly sales know how? | 
am ready to relocate. Box 6818, Editor & 
Publisher. 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 


TS en—haneiiere sa 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


AD DIRECTOR seeks new challenge. 
Stron ebathee = broad apo 
ground. Age mid-thirties, presently em- 
ployed. Box 6885, Editor & Publisher. 


GM/PUBLISHER. With current group 15 
rs. Instrumental in designing 90,000 
MC/NDC program. Presently daily GM; 
—s director for ten other publica- 
tions (dailies, weeklies, shepetey: cen- 
tral printing plant GM. Small and major 
account experience. News judgment has 
earned many awards. Significant semi- 
nar speaking experience. Ability to 
generate and sustain employee enthu- 
siam. Thoroughly enjoy all aspects of 
publishing. Respect the absolute 
requirement for Dg for degree, 
42. Box 6846, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


COMPETITIVE, creative and invoived 
advertising director seeks professional 
growth. Ten years sales and wane 
ment experience in newspapers, TMC, 
magazine and cable TV. BA . Box 
6822, Editor & Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


THE BEST that editorial cartooning has 
to offer. Twice national award winner. 
I'm . Find out. Box 6762, Editor & 
Publisher. 




















EDITORIAL 


| NEED A NEW CHALLENGE. The time 
has come to move on from the 20,000 
daily where i have served as sports editor 
and wire editor/columnist. | seek a sports 
writing job on large paper or writing/ 
editing combination on mid-size. I'm 
only 26, but have much a. editing, 
headline and managemen operons. 
Will relocate anywhere. Box 6823, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


MBA-EQUIPPED reporter looking for 
medium to large paper with opening for 
business writer. 3 years experience. 
Clear, concise style. Box 6827, Editor & 
Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING layout, copy editor with 
12 years experience seeks desk or edit- 
ing position with PM in Zones 6,4,3 and 
9. Box 6821, Editor & Publisher. 


RELIGION and lifestyles editor/writer 
seeks position on larger newspaper or 
periodical. 6 2 years’ experience on 
= dailies. Box 6883, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 

















AVAILABLE: 1980 journalism graduate 
with 2% years experience in hard news 
reporting, columns, depth stories, pho- 
tography and a feature lay- 
outs. Imaginative, hungry and fast—a 
superlative writer who can tackle the 
analytic or the whimsical. Or otherwise. 
Research gratifies me. Copy editin 
experience and hands-on knowledge o 
all production phases. | seek a reporting 
or copy editing job on a daily with a 
circulation of at least 15,000 and, most 
im ntly, a quality Sunday edition. 
Salary and Zone secondary to editorial 
and graphic omg oy left a 
30,060. plus daily. Box 6789, Editor & 
ublisher. 





CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION Director—Strong admi- 
nistrator, good communicator. Service 
oriented, promotion minded. Available 
now! Box 6730, Editor & Publisher. 








EXPERIENCED Circulator seeking 
position as home delivery, ve or 
promotion manager on medium or large 
metro. References upon request. Box 
6783, Editor & Publisher. 


MR. PUBLISHER is your circulation 
department in a rut? Good 2 person sys- 
tems and fix it team willing to work 6 to 
12 months to get things done to your 
satisfaction. Excellent references. Box 
6784, Editor & Publisher. 











ARTS REPORTER/EDITOR position 
sought by Denver-based writer/editor. 
12 years experience in daily newspaper, 
corporate and university writing/editing. 
Some art museum and travel experience. 
ees in English and art. Excellent 
writing and editing skills, meticulous 
speller and grammarian. Contact Kathy 
rbacher, 2330 S. Kearney 304, Denver 
CO 80222. Phone (303) 759-8232 eve- 
nings, weekends. 


BUSINESS COLUMNIST—Experienced 
business writer, editor will do local col- 
umn covering and interpreting your. 
area's financial, economic 
developments. Knowledgeable yet 
understandable. Box 6830, Editor & 
Publisher. 
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EXPERIENCED REPORTER, 3 years on 
weeklies, seeks job on smail daily or 
weekly any Zone; (813) 366-5013. 


FIRST-RATE editor, 10 years in commu- 
nity journalism, seeks to run newsroom 
on 20,000+ daily, Zones 1,2,3. Box 
6786, Editor & Publisher. 


FEATURES/Entertainment writer with 
more than 10 years experience, 
including associate editorship of leisure 
magazine. Have iifelong experience in 
entertainment field plus experience writ- 
ing lifestyle features and cooking col- 
umn. Have covered everything in 
entertainment field from Rolling Stones 
to Ringling Brothers. Have freelanced for 
national publications. Good clips avail- 
able. Box 6882, Editor & Publisher. 


GENERAL Assignment Reporter, 5 years 
daily experience covering rmment 
and minority issues seeks reporter 
position on mid or large-sized daily. Box 
6886, Editor & Publisher. 














SPORTSWRITER with desire to make | 


pig nm come alive in print. Energe- 
tic '83 University of Michigan grad with 
editing, layout and VDT experience. Jes- 
se Barkin, 12533 Killion St., N. Holly- 
wood CA 91607. 





SMALL DAILY business editor-genera! 
reporter wants to advance in news, edit- 
ing, management. 8-year veteran likes 
Bob Baker pre-writing, photos. Box 
6829, Editor & Publisher. 


SPRING TRAINING will soon be here. 
Retired sports editor can se he 
ing features on Braves, Expos, Yankees 
and Rangers. age Magili, 5525 
Lak Circle N., Margate FL 33063. 


EXPERIENCED, dependable reporter 
with a BA, 5 years plus of daily work 
seeks news/feature spot on midsize 











COLUMNIST—Light, bright and witty, 
but | have a provocative side, too. | reac 
ople. Now on Zone 3 daily. Box 6872, 
ditor & Publisher. 





DOING MY JOB weli made this lifestyle, 
hard-news reporter Number One on a 
qualtiy Texas weekly. Now | need a big- 
ger challenge. Bachelor's degree, four 

: lence, strong feature, 
photo skilis. Prefer Zone 6, but not 
essential. Box 6820, Editor & Publisher. 





EXPERIENCED weekly editor, reporter, 
photographer seeks move up to Zone 9 
daily. Prefer city or education beat. 
CNPA, John S' awards. Box 6826, 


| Editor & Publisher. 





SPORTSWRITER seeking a position with 

a poms Le be eo — in 

co S| in ion and pro 

publi Write to Russ Meisner, 10270 
. 74th Pl., Arvada CO 80005. 





PHOTOGRAPHER 


FOR RENT—OLD PRO 
Photographer, too poor to retire, too 
to quit. 25 years experience, magazine, 
wire-service, advertising, AV, cinema- 
tographer, administration. Seeks 
association with picture oriented 
ublication. Repiy, Box 6202, San 
iego CA 92106. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


pice ange AE ps Asay og -—_ test 
ition. position in co! us 
am. Will relocate. Carol Price, 68 
Santa Maria Ln, Foster City CA 94404; 
(415) 573-9403. 


PRESSROOM 

















or 
large daily in Zones 3,6,8,9. Box 6845, | PRESSROOM Superintendent or Pro- 


Editor & Publisher. 





duction Manager—20 
in management. Proven rec: 


tence 


years ex 
of cost 


VERSATILE sports writer, has done it all. | 2nd quality control. Box 6884, Editor & 


Golf (Masters, Open, LPGA) 
(Phillies, Yanks, Series, playoffs), foot- 
ball (Giants, Eagles, Jets, Penn State), 
auto racing (NASCAR, !ndy). People fea- 
tures, news, layout, 11 years 
experience. Extensive VDT use. Prefer 
Zone 2 but consider anywhere. Box 
6879, Editor & Publisher. 





3 YEARS daily re 
editor ——s 


er-photographer- 
ebruary 4-21 in AZ, 
OR, UT, WA, for ag weekly, 
magazine, PR, etc, posts. BA-English 
from BYU, 1980. Call before 4th; (414) 
387-5678. 








,, baseball | Publisher. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 


CHALLENGING PR POSITION outing 
expertise in writing/layout/photo sough 
by skilled reporter with 24% _— daily 
experience. Zones 2,3 or 5. 6824, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SALES 











EXPERIENCED sales pro one with 
small daily seeks a step up—growth. Box 
6853, Editor & Publisher. 








E&P Employment Zone Chart 


Use zone number to indicate location without specific identification 




















WITH THE OMBUDSMEN 








By Richard P. Cunningham 


Readers are often frustrated, as 
every ombudsman can attest, 
because they don’t know what rules 
they can expect their newspaper peo- 
ple to live by. 

But that has not been a problem for 
readers of the Wilmington News- 
Journal newspapers since Harry F. 
Themal became public editor. This 
month for the third year in a row the 
newspapers devoted virtually a whole 
Sunday Forum page to publication of 
the newspapers’ 2500-word Code of 
Professionalism and Ethics. 

Themal wrote, ‘‘From the pub- 
lisher on down, there is agreement 
that such an annual publication is a 
worthwhile use of valuable editorial 
space.” 

The section of the code titled Fair 
Play leads off with the admonition 
that News-Journal employees have a 
special responsibility to ‘‘face the 
public with politeness and candor, to 
avoid the appearance of arrogance 
and to listen to the voiceless.”’ 

The section is unusuaily specific 
about avoiding the appearance of 
bias. It says: 

‘‘Reporters should not comment 
editorially on stories they are cover- 
ing and should not write about events 
in which they are personally 
involved. Each of us should avoid 
public involvement in, and 
expression of opinion about, con- 
troversial issues. The editorial page 
and opinion columns are the places 
for such expressions. Each of us 
should be wary of expressing 
opinions in casual conversation or 
elsewhere that may then be cited by 
others as a basis for charging news 
slanting.” 

The section says reporters and edi- 
tors should not cover or make key 
editorial decisions on issues in which 
one has an ‘‘overwhelming philo- 
sophical commitment.’’ Nor should 
they display campaign buttons or 
bumper stickers, nor should they sign 
petitions or appear in demonstrations 
that fall within the area of News- 
Journal coverage. 

Employees may not, of course, run 


Telling readers what the rules are 


for public office. They may hold office 
in ‘‘minor groups with small commu- 
nity impact (such as alumni chapter, 
tennis club, local church etc.)’’ but 
they must step down if the group is 
propelled into the limelight. 

On fair reporting and writing, the 
code says: 

‘‘When an issue involves two or 
more sides in conflict, all significant 
interests should be given an opportu- 
nity to respond. Fairness in stories 
requires completeness, relevance, 
leveling with the reader and 
straightforwardness ahead of flashi- 
ness. On this last point: No story is 
fair if reporters hide their biases or 
emotions behind such subtly pejora- 
tive words as ‘refused,’ ‘despite,’ 
‘admit,’ and ‘massive.””’ 





Themal commented in his 
column that not one 
newsroom employee has 
been accused of a personal 
violation of the code since 
the last publication. 








(Richard Cunningham is associate 
director of the National News Council 
and editor of the Council’s newsletter 
‘**Excerpts,’’ which is based on the col- 
umns and public memos of the 32 
members of the Organization of 
News Ombudsmen.) 








On source attribution the code is 
detailed: 

‘*The News-Journal papers dis- 
close the source of all information 
unless disclosure would endanger the 
source’s security or would prevent 
publication of a significant story. 

‘*Before any information is 
accepted without full attribution, 
reporters must make every reason- 
able effort to get it on the record. If 
that is not possible, reporters should 
consider seeking the information else- 
where. If that, in turn, is not possible, 
reporters should request an on-the- 
record reason for restricting the 
source’s identity and should include 
the reason in the story. 

‘‘Quotations attacking a named 
person or institution in pejorative 
terms will not be published unless 
attributed to a named source. ‘Cheap 
shots’ have no place in our papers. 

‘*Reporters should not take advan- 
tage of unsophisticated sources not 
familiar with newspaper procedures. 
Reporters should clearly explain the 
difference at the outset between off- 
the-record remarks. 

‘The responsible editor should be 
satisfied that the protection of the 
source is important, and the reporter 
should, if necessary, be willing to 
share with his editor the identity of 
that source. Should the reporter not 





be willing or able to share that 
information, the editor may reject the 
story. In no case should the identity of 
a source be disclosed in print once the 
source was promised anonymity.” 

Themal commented in a column 
accompanying the display of the 
News-Journal code that in this elec- 
tion year ‘‘it is imperative that editors 
and reporters reread the section on 
unattributed sources. Use of such 
words as ‘political sources’ and 
‘observers close to the scene’ made 
far too many appearances in 1983 
stories. The code clearly states how 
seldom the word ‘source’ should be 
used.”” 

The code bars free tickets, free 
travel, and the receipt of gifts. It pro- 
vides for product samples and pro- 
motional items that would be difficult 
to return to be turned over to the edi- 
tor for auction, the proceeds to go to 
the Needy Family Fund, and the sen- 
der of the item to be so notified. 

The code admonishes that ‘‘Em- 
ployees of the news and editorial 
department operate in the public do- 
main both on and off the job. Con- 
sequently the activities of these em- 
ployees, even where and when nor- 
mally considered private and not job- 
related, can influence public opinion 
of the newspapers and can affect the 
credibility of the writers and editors.”’ 

The code says that the newspapers 
may consider a law violation that 
indicates ‘‘personality impairment’’ 
as an illness under the sick-leave poli- 
cy. If an employee is jailed or 
institutionalized, he or she might be 
placed on unpaid leave, and 
depending on the nature of a charge or 
conviction, the employee may be 
reassigned. Nonetheless, the code 
says, ‘‘The regular policies on crime 
reporting will be observed in publish- 
ing charges and judicial action 
involving news and editorial 
department employees. These stories 
should be displayed based only on 
their news values.” 

Themal commented in his column 
that not one newsroom employee has 
been accused of a personal violation 
of the code since the last publication. 
‘*This means many people have made 
sacrifices so they can continue to 
practice their profession, journalism. 

‘*As the code clearly states, news- 
room employees are barred from 
much of the community participation 
and some of the benefits that the aver- 
age citizen enjoys. These restrictions 
are necessary if the News-Journal 
papers and their employees want the 
community respect that comes with 
being fair to everyone and beholden to 
no one.”’ 
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There’s no pl 
New Engiand 


ETAIL SALES 


Take a good look 
at these 1984 figures* for 
New England Newspaper markets 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES $73,418,108,000 


Per-household retail sales $15,924 
(U.S. per-household average, $14,720) 


TOTAL FOOD SALES $17,491,362,000 


Per-household food sales $3,794 
(U.S. per-household average, $3,339) 


“E&P 1984 Market Guide Estimaies 


RETAIL SALES 
$18,372,258,000 
6,170,174,000 
35,201,104,000 
6,758,217,000 
4,348,285,000 
2,568,070,000 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


FOOD SALES 
$4,370,299,000 
1,542,284,000 
8,232,474,000 
1,705,245,000 
1,019,161,000 
621,899,000 


Smart marketing starts with New England daily newspapers 


MAINE 


Bangor Daily News (M) 
The Lewiston Daily Sun (M) 
Lewiston Journal (E) 
Sunday Sun-Journal (S) 
Maine Sunday Telegram (S) 
Portland Press Herald (M) 
Portland Express (E) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Union Leader (M) 

Nashua Telegraph (E) 

New Hampshire Sunday News (S) 
VERMONT 


Burlington Free Press (M&S) 
Rutland Herald (M&S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe (AD&S) 

Boston Herald (M&S) 

Cape Cod Times (Hyannis) (E&S) 
The Enterprise (Brockton) (E&S) 
The Daily Transcript (Dedham) (E) 
Gardner News (E) 

The Gazette (Haverhill) (E) 

Lynn Item (E) 

The Middlesex News (E&S) 

The Patriot Ledger (Quincy) (E) 
Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle (M) 
Salem Evening News (E) 
Springfield Daily News (E) 
Springfield Union (M) 

Springfield Republican (S) 

The News Tribune (Waltham) (E) 
Daily Times and Chronicle (Woburn) (E) 
Worcester Telegram (M-S) 
Worcester Gazette (E) 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport Post-Telegram (M&E) 
Bridgeport Post (S) 

Bristol Press (E) 

Hartford Courant (M&S) 
Manchester Journal Inquirer (E) 
Meriden Record-Journal (M) 
Middletown Press (E) 

New Britain Herald (E) 

New Haven Journal-Courier (M) 
New Haven Register (E&S) 
New London Day (E&S) 
Register Citizen (Torrington) (E) 
Waterbury American (E) 
Waterbury Republican (M&S) 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Newport Daily News (E) 
Providence Bulletin (E) 
Providence Journal (M&S) 
The Westerly Sun (E) 
Woonsocket Cali (E) 





Stone Editorial Contest Judges 


The Scripps-Howard Foundation proudly announces that this distinguished 
panel of editors will judge its 1983 editorial writing contest, 

named in honor of the late editor-in-chief of Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
and president of The Scripps-Howard Foundation. They are: 


Reid Ashe 

Editor and Publisher 

The Jackson Sun 

Chairman of the Judging Panel 


Alf Goodykoontz 
Executive Editor 
Richmond Times-Dispatch 
and News Leader 


Ralph Looney 
Editor 
Rocky Mountain News 


These judges know excellence when they see it. Walker Stone’s graceful and vivid 
editorial writing won wide recognition and admiration in his profession. The awards will 
honor outstanding achievement in the field of editorial writing in the year 1983. The first 
place winner will receive $2,000 and a plaque, with a citation to his or her newspaper. 

Second prize is $1,000 and a citation, with a citation to the paper. 
Entries must be received no later than Feb. 1, 1984, 
and judging will take place Feb. 7-8. 


WALKER STONE AWARDS 


‘ ge Scripps-Howard Foundation 
Ps 1100 Central Trust Tower 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 


WALKER STONE Give Light and the People Will Find Their Own Way 
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